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This materials which the author had prepared for this 
book were found greatly to exceed the limits assigned 
to it. He has therefore, besides other parts of his plan 
to which special reference need not here he made, been 
compelled to leave out the account of Spinoza’s life and 
letters, and to confine the work to an examination of his 
philosophical system. This is the loss to be regretted 
that the life has been so fully narrated in tbe recent 
works of Mr Pollock and Hr Martiueau. These works 
contain, also, very able and elaborate expositions of the 
Bpinozistic philosophy, but this book attends to deal 
wjth that philosophy from a point of view dif feyq nt 
from that of either of these writers. 
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SPINOZA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A great system of philosophy is exposed to that kind 
of injustice which, arises from the multiplicity of its 
interpreters, and from the fact that these interpreters 
are apt to contemplate and criticise it, not from the 
point of view of its author, hut from their own. Critics/ 
and commentators of different schools and shades of 
opinion are naturally desirous to claim for their own 
views the sanction of a great writer’s name, and uncon-j 
sciously exercise their ingenuity in forcing that sanction* 
when it is not spontaneously yielded. If any amhiguw 
ties or inconsistencies lurk in his doctrines, they are sure 
to he brought to light and exaggerated hy the tendency 
of conflicting sc, hods to fasten on what is most in ac- 
cordance with their own special principles. And even 
when a writer is on the whole self-consistent, it is pos- 
sible for a one-sided expositor so to arrange the lights 
and shadows, so to give prominence to what is incidental 
and throw into the shade what is essential, as to make 
him the advocate of ideas really antagonistic to his own. 

P. — XII. A 
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More, perhaps, than most systems of philosophy, that 
of Spinoza has been subjected to this sort of miscon- 
struction. Doctrines the most diversified and contra- 
dictory have been extracted from it. Panth eism and 
; atheism, idealism and empiricism, nominalism and real- 
dsm, a non-theistic naturalism as uncompromising as that 
lof the modern evolutionist, and a siipernaturalism_ or 
jacosmism which , makes as little of the world as the 
{’Maya of the Buddliist — have all alike found a .col- 
ourable sanction in Spinoza’s .. teaching. A philoso- 
phy apparently as exact and logically coherent as the 
Geometry of Euclid or the Principia of Newton, has 
proved, in the hands of modern interpreters, as enig- 
matical as the utterances of the Jewish Kabbala or the 
mystical theosophy of the Neo-Platonists. To the vision 
of one observer, it is so pervaded and dominated by the 
idea of the Infinite, that he can describe its author only 
as “a God-intoxicated man.” To the acute inspection 
of another, the theistic element in it is only the decor- 
ous guise of a scientific empiricism — a judicious but 
unmeaning concession to the theological prejudices of 
the author’s time, or an incongruous dress of medieval 
scholasticism of which he had not been able wholly to 
divest himself. 

Whilst some at least of those heterogeneous notions 
which have been fathered on Spinoza have no other ori- 
gin than the mistakes of his modern critics, there are, it 
must be acknowledged, others which indicate real incon- 
sistencies. It is true, indeed, that the controversies of 
subsequent times may easily read into the language of 
an early writer decisions on questions of which he knew 
nothing. “ Philosophers of an earlier age,” it has been 
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said, “often contain, in a kind of implicit unity, different 
aspects or elements of truth, which in a subsequent time 
become distinguished from and opposed to each other.” 
They make use, in a general and indeterminate way, of 
terpiji. which later controversies have stamped with a 
special significance ; they may thus seem to answer ques- 
tions which they never put to themselves, and may easily 
he got to pronounce seemingly inconsistent opinions oil 
problems which they never thought of solving. The 
eager controversialist catches at his pot phrase or mol 
( Vordre , and hastily concludes that the old writer speaks 
in the distinctive tone of the modern polemic. But 
obviously the inconsistencies which thus arise art 1 incon- 
sistencies only to the ear. It may ho possible to got 
Spinoza to side in appearance with the modern evolution- 
ist or with the modern spiritualist, to make him an indi- 
vidualist after the fashion of Mill or Hpeneer, or a uni- 
versal ist who speaks by anticipation with the voice, of 
Bcholling. Hut if such attempts are made, they are 
mere philosophical anachronisms. The problems which 
they seem to solve are problems which, when the supposed 
solutions were given, could not even be propounded. 

Yet it is impossible to ascribe the discordancy of) 
►Spinoza’s modern interpreters only to the necessary 
ambiguity of their author’s language. I Us plnlosoj^hyl 
is not a completely homogeneous product. It may) 
rather be said to be the composite result of conflicting! 
tendencies, neither of which is followed out to its utmost) 
logicaf results. If we say in general tonus that philo 1 
sophy is the search for unity, the effort of thought to 
gain a point of view from which the contrast variously 
expressed by the tonus the One and the Many, the Uni- 
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versal and the Individual, the Infinite and the Finite, 
jGod and the World, shall he reconciled and harmonised , 
jthen we shall look in vain, in the philosophy of Spinoza, 

| for one consistent solution of the problem. No solution 
‘can be regarded as satisfactory which suppresses or fail# 
to do justice to either of the extremes, or which, though, 
giving alternate expression to both, leaves them still in 
merely external combination without being reconciled 
for thought. Yet, at most, the latter result is all that 
the philosophy of Spinoza can be said to achieve. There 
are parts of his system — such as the reduction of all 
finite individuals to modes or accidents of the absolute 
substance, and the assertion that all determination is 
negation — in which the idea of the infinite is so empha- 
sised as to leave no place for the finite, or to reduce 
nature and man, all individual existences, to unreality' 
and illusion. There are parts of his system, on the 
other hand — such as his assertion that the individual 
is the real, his ascription to each finite thing of a eonatutf 
in suo esse per severandi, his rejection of general ideas as 
mere eniia rationis , his polemic against teleology, his use 
of the term “ Nature ” as a synonym for u God ” — which, 
seem to give to the finite an independent reality that 
leaves no room for the infinite, or reduces it to an expres- 
sion for the aggregate of finite things. Thus the system 


approaches the problem wllh "which he deals from*differ- 
ent sides, the opposite tendencies by which his mind is 
governed seem to receive alternate expression; but to 
the last they remain side by side, with no apparent con- 


o f Spinoza co ntains elements which resist any att empt to 
classify him either a s a pantheist or an athdst^a^ 
alist or supernaturalist, a nominalist or a realist. As ho 
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seiousness of their disharmony, and with no attempt to 
mediate between them. 

But though it may be conceded that the philosophy 
of Spinoza is not self-consistent, or contains elements 
which, if not irreconcilable, are unreconciled, it does not 
follow that the task of the expositor of Spinoza is limited 
to what is involved in this concession. Inconsistency 
may arise not so much from incompatible principles as! 
from defective logic. Contradictory elements may have' 
been admitted into a system, not because its author 
looked at tilings from different and irreconcilable stand- 
points, but because he failed to see all that his funda- 
mental standpoint involved; not because lie started from 
different premisses, but because ho did not carry out 
what was for him the only true premiss to its legitimate 
results. As moral defects assume an altogether <lii1Vnmt 
aspect according as they are regarded as the expression 
of a retrograding or of an advancing moral nature— as 
willing divergences or as involuntary shortcomings from 
its own ideal — -so intellectual inconsistencies may mean 
more or less according to the attitude of the mind from 
which they proceed. It may bo possible to discover,, 
through, all a man’s thoughts, a dominant idea or general! 
tendency, and to explain his inconsistencies as only un-j 
conscious aberrations from it. It may even be possible^ 
to discern, underneath apparent contradictions or abrupt 
transitions from one point of view to another, an implicit 
unity of aim — the guidance of thought by an unconscious 
logic towards a principle of reconciliation not yet fully 
grasped. And if any such dominant idea or implicit 
aim can be detected in a great writer, it cannot fail to 
throw light on the general character and bearing of his 
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speculations, and it may enable us to pronounce whether 
-and to what extent in his seeming inconsistencies he is 
only unfaithful to himself, or inadequately representing 
his own idea. 

Now there are various conceivable indications by 
which we may bo aided in detecting tins undercurrent 
of tendency in the mind of a philosophical writer. We 
may be able, for instance, to learn something of the 
motive of his speculations — to discover in his previous 
spiritual history what it was that constituted for him, so 
to speak, the original impulse towards philosophy, and 
that secretly guided the process by which intellectual 
satisfaction has been sought. Or again, we may know 
something of the helps which have been afforded him in 
the search for truth, of the studies on which his open- 
ing intelligence has been fed, of the sources from which 
he has derived inspiration, of the hooks or authorities 
which consciously or unconsciously have moulded the 
substance or form of his thoughts. Or finally, we may 
have the means of viewing his system in the making, of 
watching the working of his mind and the development 
of his ideas from their earlier and cruder shape to the 
form which they have finally taken. We may be able 
thus to see which, if any, of the conflicting elements in 
lira thought has gradually tended to prevail over the 
others, and to which of them therefore, though the 
victory to the last may bo incomplete, the place of the 
ruling or characteristic principle must be ascribed. We 
may find it possible in this way to pronounce of the 
blots which disfigure his system in its final form, that 
they are not radical inconsistencies, but only irrelevances 
:crescences foreign to its essential character* 
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Now wo are not without such helps to the understihd- 
ing of the Spinozistic philosophy. In tho first place, wq. 
possess in tho preface to the treatise ‘ Concerning' tliO) 
Improvement of the Understanding ’ an autobiographical* 
fragment .in which Spinoza narrates what may bo termed 
the origin and development of his spiritual life, and from 
which we gain a clear insight into the motive and genesis 

ofjiis philosophical system. In the second place, we 

have information, direct and indirect, as to Spinoza’s 
early studies in philosophy. From his own testimony, 
from the internal evidence supplied hy his writings, and 
from other source's, wo know something as to the authors 
lie had read, the intellectual atmospho.ro in which lie 
grow up, tho authorities which may have influenced the 
formation of his opinions. Lastly, wo have in Spinoza’s 
earlier works the means of tracing the gradual develop- 
ment of those ideas which took their final systematised 
form in tho * Ethics.’ Especially in the 4 Treatise con- 
cerning God and Man/ which 1ms been brought to light 
only in our own time, we possess what may he regarded 
as an early study for tho ‘ Ethics/ embracing tho same 
subjects and dealing with tho same fundamental ideas, 
but presenting them in a cruder and less coherent form, 
and exhibiting the conllicting tendencies of the later 
work in harder and more unmodified opposition to each 
other. From those various sources some help may be( 
derived towards tho right apprehension of Spinoza’s 1 
philosophy and the explanation of its apparent ambi- , 
guitar anil inconsistencies. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ntr, KTHtcAi* motive of spinoza *h imueohopiiy ~ the 

TREATISE 4 OONOEUXINO THIS IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
U N I >KUNTA N 0 1 NO, ’ 

The impulse towards philosophy was not in Spinoza’s 
mind a purely iutolleetual < *1 h*. His philosophy is the 
lo^iral HiMpml to that of I hmourtes, hut tho Cartesian 
philosophy only supplied or suggested a dialectic for con- 
vit’iinnn that won* tho independent growth of Ins own 
5 moral and spiritual experience, Ho was prompted to 
; wok aftor a method of knowledge because primarily ho 
i sought aftor spiritual rosl. If was tho consciousness 
that tho dissatisfaction and disquietude which tin*, ordi- 
nary dosin'* and passions engender had thoir ultimate 
source in a fahjp viow of tho worhl in other words, that 
tho ocu i to m plat ion {if tho worhl from tin* point of viow 
*f tho stutftoH and tho imagination htvd only povturhation 
Mitt immst - whioh lml him to ask hi nmol f wh other that 
sunt of viow in not an illusory one, and whether it is 
Mwwihlo to penetrate beneath the shows of things to*their 
tiddon essence, Nor is thin account of the origin of 
8 1 duo/, as pTnTosophy a more conjecture. The introduc- 
tion to tho unfinished treatise above named is, as we 
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have said, a kind of spiritual autobiography, in which the 
author explains to us wlmt were the moral difficulties 
and aspirations in which his speculative inquiries origin- 
ated. He tells us what is the view of the true end and \ 
goal of human existence to which his own experience had : 
led him, and he points out the moans by which ho con-j 
eoived that that end could bo attained. His philosophy! 
took its rise, he tolls us, not primarily in 'Clio search foil ) 
intellectual satisfaction, but in the endeavour to disco von J 
some true and abiding object of love, something in find-| 
ing which, ho would find a perfect and eternal joy- a joys 
which could not ho found in the ordinary objecEs^nff 
human desire — in riches, honour, the pleasures of nppej 
tito and sense. All these objects experience proved to 
bo deceptive and inconstant, difficult and uncertain of 
attainment, and when attained bringing only disappoint- 
ment and disquietude. 

“ Onr happiness,” lie says, “ depends entirely on the qual- 
ity of the objects to which we are attached by love. For, on* 
account of that which is not loved, no strifes will ever arise ,1 
no sorrow if it perishes, no envy if others possess it, no fearjk 
no Hatred, no perturbation of mind— all of which come uppnf jj 
us in the love of things which are p erishabl e, as are all those W 
things of which wo have “spoken. JiuTlgye J,Q Ji. jvliieh f| 
is eternal and infinite feeds the mfrid only with joy— ajpyj 
that is unniingled with any sorrow ; that therefore we I 
should eagerly desire and with all our strength S^k,t$Vf 
obtain.” 1 



ThcT end of all human endeavour, therefore — that in 
which consists the perfection and blesaedn^pH of our 
nature — is union by love with an infinite and etomal 


i Da Ini Emend., i 
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object. But love, according to Hpinoza, rests on know- 
ji*^; or rather there is a point of view in which, for 
ihint, feeling and intelligence, knowing and being, are 
identified. The sure and only way to attain the end we 
seek is to know things as they really are, to disabuse our 
minds of error and illusion ; and for this purpose what 
is chiefly needed is a discipline of the intelligence, “a 
method,” as In*, expresses it, “of curing the understand- 
ing and of so purifying it that it may know things as 
well as possible and without error.” But all knowledge, 
lie. repents, has a value for him only as if is directed to 
one {aid. and goal — viz., the attainmenWd that highest 
human perfection of which lie. had spoken- and every- 

thing in tin* sciences which does not bring us nearer to 
that end he will reject as useless. Tin* task, therefore, 
which in this treatise, he proposes to himself is tlm de- 
vising, not of a method of knowledge or organon of the 
sciences in general, but of a means of attaining that kind 
of knowledge* or of apprehending all things in that aspect 
of them, which will lead to the attainment of moral and 
spiritual perfection. 

It is unnecessary, for our present, purpose, to follow 
out in detail the successive steps by which Spinoza works 
out his conception of tlm true method of knowledge. 
The general drift of the treatise may he said to he this, 

to set before us un ideal of true knowledge, and to 

point out the way in which that ideal is to be realised. 
In contrast with the kind of knowledge which con- 
stitutes the content of our ordinary unreflecting ex- 
perience, 4hnt knowledge which can he said to he real 
and adequate must he intuitive or Helf-ovidoncing ; it 
must apprehend its objects in their unity or th^k. rnla- 
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Notes of True Knowledge. 

tion to each other as parts of one absolute whole ; and it 
must see them in their right order, or in their relation to 
the first principle of knowledge, so that the order of our 
thoughts shall “ correspond to the exemplar of nature,” 
or represent the real order of things. The knowledge of 
the ordinary, unreflecting consciousness is, in the first 
place, merely second-hand and unintelligent, it is derived 
from hearsay, or from loose and unsifted experience. 
Triie knowledge, in contrast with this, must be that ini 
which the mind is in immediate relation to its object, ini 
which truth is seen in its own light, or, as Spinoza ex*| 
presses it, “in^ which a thing is perceived solely from 
its own essence, or from the knowledge of its proximate) 
cause.” Ordinary knowledge, again, is disconnected and 
fragmentary, it looks at tilings apart from each other, or 
in the accidental order in which they are presented to 
the common observer of nature, or connected with each 
other only by arbitrary associations. In contrast with 
this, true knowledge is that which breaks down the false f 

: tmmmfryir n , - ;• ■ 

isolation and independence which popular imagination 
gives to individual objects; it regards the universe as 
a who le, in wliieh no object exists for itself, or cjm jhg * 
understood save in its relations to other objects and tc 
the whole. It discerns, or seeks to discern, the real re- 
lations of things, or what is the same, the rational rela- 
tions of the ideas of things ; and therefore it is fatal to 
all such connections or combinations of ideas m rest on 
accident or arbitrary association. For the same reason, 
lastly* true knowledge is that which not only sees its 
objects as related to each other, but sees them in that 
definite relatio n of order ed sequence w hich is determ ined 
ultimately by the first principle out of wh ich th ey 
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spring. There are certain ideas on which other ideas 
rest. Spinoza rejects the “ imiversals 77 of scholastic 4 
metaphysic as mere eniia rationis or fi ct ions of the 
imagination. JYet we are not left to the impossible task 
of attempting to collect or string together in thought 
the infinite multiplicity of finite and changeable things. 
There are certain ideas which come to us in the place of 
imiversals, and which gather up our knowledge into that 
unity which by means of the fictitious imiversals was 
sought after. “ There are , 75 he tells us in language the 
.. precise significance of which we cannot at present ex- 
, amine, certain “ fixed and eternal things^ which, though 
r they are individual, yet on account of their omnipresence 
" and all-comprehending power become to us as universal, 
v - or as genera in the definitions of individual changeable 
^things, and as the proximate causes of all things . 771 
^Finally, there is one highest idea, that of “ the most 
/perfect Being , 77 which is the source and explanation of 
all other ideas, as it represents the source and origin of 
all things. That knowledge therefore alone can be 
termed adequate which proceeds from and is moulded by 
this supreme or central idea. “ That our mind , 77 says he, 
“may thoroughly reflect the exemplar of nature, it must 
evolve all ideas from that which represents the origin 
and source of all nature, so that that idea may appear to 
be the source of all other ideas . 57 2 

S uch, th en, isSpinoza ? s theor y. of .knowledge : how is. 
it to be reduced to practice ? What, in other words, is 
the true m ethod of knowledge % What Spinoza says in 
answer td'this^qiLiestion in the present treatise amounts 
to little more than this, that we should endeavour to 
1 De Int. Emend., xiv. 2 Ibid., vii. 
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become possessed of what lie calls “ true ideas,” and that 
we should by means of the highest of all ideas seek to 
reduce them to unity, or endeavour “ so to order and 
concatenate our ideas that our mind shall represent 
objectively (i.e., in thought) the formality (z.e., objec- 
tive reality) of nature, both as to the whole and as to its 
parts .” 1 

Spinoza does not atttempt here to investigate the rela- 
tion of mind to nature, of thought to its object. He as- 
sumes that a true idea is something different from its 
object, the idea of a circle from an actual circle, the idea 
of the body from the body itself : but ho takes for granted 
that the former agrees with or adequately represents the 
latter. To verify a true idea we need not go beyond itself. 
“ Certitude is nothing but the objective essence (the 
idea) itself ; the way in which we perceive the formal 
essence is itself certitude.” 2 We may, indeed, have a 
reflex knowledge of our ideas — make one idea the object 
of a second idea, or, in modern phraseology, ho not only 
conscious but self-conscious. Yet, in order to the attain- 
ment of knowledge, it is no more necessary to know that 
we know, than, in order to know the essence of a triangle, 
it is necessary to know the essence of a circle. But 
though it is possible to have true ideas without reflecting 
on them, and even to reason correctly without a know- 
ledge of logic or the principles of reasoning — ideas, both 
in themselves and in their relations, being their own 
evidence — yet this does nut hinder that, for lack of 
reflection and by reason of various prejudices, people 
often mistake error for truth and go wrong in their 
reasoning, so that " it seldom happens that in the inves- 
i De Tnt. Emend,, xil a Ibid., vL 
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ligation of nature they proceed in proper order.” Hence 
arises the need for method, “ which is nothing hut re- 
flected knowledge or the idea of the idea .’ 5 1 

What this means is that we do not need to go outside 
of thought in search of a criterion of truth, inasmuch 
as this would virtually ho the demand to excogitate a 
method of thought before we begin to think, to learn 
to swim before wo go into the water. We cannot criti- 
cise the forms of thought without using them. Ideas 
must, so to speak, criticise themselves. In reflecting 
on them, making them objects of consciousness, they 
determine their own nature, and limits, and so become 
capable of being used as the instruments of further 
knowledge. 

“True ideas , 55 Spinoza says, constitute themselves “ the 
inborn instruments of knowledge” which the understand- 
ing makes for itself hy its own native force. Having 
grasped a true idea, wo have only to direct the mind’s oper- 
ations so as to make the given true idea “a norm accord- 
ing to which wo Khali understand all things. 5 ’ Method, 
in short, consists in bringing ideas to self-conHcimisnesR, 
and then in using them as tin* principles of investigation. 
Having a true idea**- such as, c.y., that of Causality— you 
become conscious of it, understand and define it; and 
thenceforward it is no longer used at random, unintol- 
ligently, but becomes a principle of method or a guide in 
future inquiries. Knowledge thus acquired will possess, 
so far, the characteristics which have been laid down as 
constituting the ideal of knowledge ; it will rest off ideas 
or principles which are their own evidence, and it will, 
instead of a more collection nr combination of things 
* De Infc, Sound., viL 
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arbitrarily associated, consist of parts related to each other 
by links of reason or necessary thought. 

But there is a further and more important element 
which method must include ere it can be adequate to 
the whole field of knowledge. Knowledge must remain 
imperfect until we can contemplate all things from the 
point of view of their absolute unity. True ideas may 
serve as provisional instruments of thought; but their 
main use is that we may, like a workman who uses 
ruder implements to construct more perfect ones, fashion 
by means of them “ other intellectual instruments, by 
which the mind acquires a farther power of investi- 
gation, and so proceeds till it gradually attains the 
summit of wisdom .” 1 Each true idea, Spinoza seems 
to teach, furnishes us with a term of thought which 
serves so far to correct the false independence which 
imagination gives to individual objects; but that idea 
itself needs to have its individuality dissolved in a higher 
conception. As all things in nature “have commerce 
with each other, v'.c., are produced by and produce 
others” — are, in other words, reciprocally causes and 
effects— so each idea or term of thought is only a focus 
of relations, a transition point in a systematic whole ; 
and ideas rise in importance according as they extend 
over a wider portion of the realm of knowledge. But 
if this he so, that knowledge must still bo imperfect 
which stops short of the highest and most comprehen- 
sive idea in this, intellectual hierarchy. Not only must 
individual objects yield up their false independence, 
but ideas themselves must surrender in succession their 
isolated authority, until we reach that which is u the 
1 Do Int. I&uend., vl. 
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fountain and source of all other ideas” — the idea, as 
►Spinoza terms it, of “tho most perfect Being. ” 

“ That method will he good which shows how the mind is 
to be directed according to the norm of a given true idea. 
Moreover, since the relation between two ideas is the same 
with the relation between the formal essences (objects) of 
these ideas, it follows that that reflective knowledge, which 
is that of the idea of the most perfect Being, will be more 
excellent than the reflective knowledge of other ideas ; that 
is, that method will be the most perfect which shows how 
the mind is to be directed according to the norm of the given 
idea of the most perfect, Being.” 1 

“ If we proceed as little as possible abstractly, and begin 
as soon as possible with the first elements— i.e n with the 
source and origin of nature — we need not fear deception. . . . 
No c-oii fusion is to be apprehended in regard to the idea of 
it (the origin of nature), if only we have the norm of truth, 
as already shown. For this is a Being single, infinite— £<?., 
all being, and beyond which there is no being.” a 

“Ah regards order,” lignin Spinoza writes, “and that wo 
may arrange and unite, all our perceptions, it is required 
that, as soon as it can be done and reason demands, we in- 
quire whether there is any being, and, at the same time, of 
what sort, which is the cause of all things, ns its objective 
essence is also the cause of all our ideas ; and then will our 
mind, as we have said, reproduce nature as completely as 
possible ; for it will contain objectively both its essence and 
Its order and unity." 

What tlipn, t he q uestion arises, arc wo to understand 

“ ItoingL single, infinite, 
ull-ombraeing,” the idea of which constitutes, a^oorclmg 
to Spinoza, tho first principlp of knowledge 1 Is it 
something above nature, outside of the cosmos of finite 


1 Du lot. Emend*, vtl 


^ Ibid., ix. 


» Ibid., xiv* 
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tilings and relations, though itself the source or cause 
of all things ? Or is it, though the highest, only one of 
the elements which constitute nature, the first principle 
of the system of related phenomena, hut itself essential- 
ly part of that system ? Or again, is it only a synonym 
for Mature, the totality of individual things and beings, 
and is this identification of nature with “the most per- 
fect Being ” merely a concession to theological prejudices, 
whilst really nothing more is meant than that the uni- 
verse is to be conceived of as an ordered system of things ? 

According to one of the ablest of Spinoza's recent ex- 
positors, “the idea of the most perfect Being includes 
if it . is not equivalent to, the , belief that the j&glgua; 

matur e .is one m idTu niform,” which belief is “ the verj 

first principle of science.” “In knowing the ‘mos* 
perfect Being/ ” he adds, “the mind also knows itsel; f 
as part of the universal order and at one with it, therein 
Hading, as we have to learn elsewhere, the secret o: 
3nan ’ s happiness and freedom. What more Spinozc 
may have meant is doubtful, that ho meant this much 
is certain.” 1 Spinoza, he further explains, whilst “at- 
tached by an intellectual passion to the pursuit of exact 
science,” was also “ attached by race and tradition to 
the Hebrew sentiment of a one and only Supremo 
Power i ” and in this he seems to find the explanation 
of the fact that Spinoza clothed the purely scientific 
idea of the unity and uniformity of nature in the theo- 
logical guise of “ the most perfect Being.” Spinoza, he 
tells us, “ follows in form and even in language the 
examples made familiar by theologians and philoso- 
phers under theological influence and pressure, wh<f had 

1 Pollock’s Spinoza, p. 130. 

P. — XII. -.«■ 
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undertaken to prove the existence of a being apart from 
and above the universe. He does not simply break off 
from theological speculation, and seek to establish philo- 
sophy on an independent footing; hejgeems intent on 
showing that theological speculation itself, when i^a&gn 
as once allowed free play, must at last purge itself of all 
anthropomorphism and come round to the ‘scientific 
view. Spinoza does not ignore theology, but provides 
.■ an euthanasia for it .” 1 Many of Spinoza’s other mod- 
em interpreters have convinced themselves on various 
grounds that Spinoza’s system is one of pure naturalism, 
that his highest principle does not go beyond the con- 
ception of an all-embracing, all-dominating, but uncon- 
scious nature-force, and that wo should not misconstrue 
him if we ’ substituted the word “ Nature ” for “God,” 
wherever the latter occurs in his philosophy. 

It cannot, we think, be questioned that the view 
taken by these writers is so far true that in Spinoza’s 
system “ theological speculation has,” in Mr Pollack’s 
grap hic _ phrase, “p urged itself of antliropomorphisni.” 
Spinoza’s God is certainly not the supramundane poten- 
tate^ orj* magnified man” of popular thought^ or even 
the “ a ll-wise Creator and Governor , of naturaLHm-. 
ology. Whatever else the idea of “ the most perfect 
Being ” means, it is an idea which is supposed to consti- 
tute a principle, and the highest principle, of knowledge 
— at once its own evidence and the evidence or explana- 
tion of the whole finite world. But an outside Creator 
or Contriver is a notion explains nothyi^. Not 
Wy does it reduce the God who is placed outside the 
fork! to something finite, but it is essentially diiulistic, 


1 Pollock’s Spinoza, p. 100. 
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The link between God and the world, according to this 
notion, is a purely arbitrary one. To find in God the 
explanation of the world implies that the existence oi 
the world and all that is in it is traceable to somethin* 
in the nature of God, and not to His mere a rbitrary wil] 
or power. A cause which thought can reedgmse as such 
is one which contains in it the reason and necessity of 
the effect, and which reveals itself in the effect. But a 
personified cause, which of its mere will produces an 
effect it might have refrained from producing, is an 
impossible conception. In such a conception cause and 
effect stand apart, and the gap is not filled up for 
thought by the interposition of an arbitrary, omnipotent 
will. To find in God the first principle of all being and 
of all knowledge implies a relation between fee prim 
ciplo a nd that which flows from it — between God and 
the world — such that, in one point of view, God would 
not be God without it ; and on the other hand, the 
world would not be what it is, would be reduced tc 
unreality or nonentity, without God. How this, as we^ 
have seen, is what Spinoza does, or attempts to do. 
The “ most perfect Being,” whatever else the phrase 
means, is a Being the idea of which is the first prin- 
ciple of knowledge, the key to the meaning of th© 
whole system of being. ‘Without this central principle, 
finite things and beings have no existence other than 
the illusory existence and individuality which imagina- 
tion ascribes to them — are mere fictions and unrealities. 
And on the other hand, to anticipate Spinoza’s favourite 
illustration, from this fundamental principle all things 
follow as necessarily as from the conception of a triangle 
follow the equality of its angles to two right angles, and 
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all its other properties. If, therefore, Spinoza’s system 
can only be redeemed from naturalism by the idea of 
an anthropomorphic God — the deus ex maehina of 
popular theology — a pure naturalistic system it is. 

The exclusion of the notion of an anthropomorphic God 
does not, however, of necessity reduce a system of phil- 
osophy to pure naturalism. A principle which explains 
nature is not therefore, to say the least, a part of nature. 
It is possible to derive from such a principle all that 
renders the facts of nature intelligible without regarding 
it as itself one of these facts. The definition of nature 
may indeed be so widened as to include in it the idea 
or principle which constitutes the world an ordered or 
rational system ; but in another and truer sense that 
principle may, and properly must, ho contemplated as 
something prior to and above nature. The treatise be- 
fore us is, as above said, an unfinished work, and it does 
not contain except inferentially any explanation of what 
its. author meant by the idea of the “most perfect 
Being.” But if wo take into view the general drift and 
intention of the work— if, in other words, we consider 
- the motive from which it starts, and the general bearing 
of its theory of knowledge, wo shall be led, I think, to 
see in Spinoza’s “most perfect Being” someth ingjvery 
different, at once from crude supernaturalism, an d fro m 
the pure naturalism with which it has been sought to 

L The knowledge of the “ most perfect Being” as the 
constitutive principle of the world is the formal expres- 
sion of tlie result to which Spinoza was led by his 
search for that spiritual satisfaction and rest which he 
could not find in ** the things that are changeable and 
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perishable.” His examination of the principles of know- 
ledge had given theoretical justification to his dissatis- 
faction with the ordinary objects of human desire, by 
proving that these objects have no reality save the ficti-1 
tious and illusory reality which imagination lends to; 
them. And the presumption with which he started,' 
and which indeed constituted the implicit ground of his 
discontent with these objects — viz., that there must 
exist “ something eternal and infinite, love to which 
would fill the mind with joy and with joy alone,” now 
finds verification in the rational idea of a “ most perfect 
Being,” “a Being single, infinite, and beyond which 
there is no being.” How, however intense may have 
been Spinoza’s “intellectual devotion to the pursuit of 
exact science,” the process just described is, wo think, 
one which that formula does not cover. If it did, then 
the attitude of mind to which, under whatever modifi- 
cations, the designation “ religion ” has been given, must 
be something essentially indistinguishable from “the 
passion for exact science.” Bor, however foreign to 
Spinoza’s nature much that passes under the name of 
religion must he pronounced to he, his account of the * 
mental experience that constituted the impulse to spec- 
ulative inquiry is that of a process in which the very 
essence of religion may be said to lie. If wo pass be- 
yond the “ fetichism ” of barbarous races, the mere in- 
discriminating ascription of mysterious powers to ma- 
terial ^objects (which is as irrelevant to the religious 
history of the world as the other phenomena of savage f 1 * / 
life are to th© history of morality and civilisation), the ‘ 

religious life of man may be said to have its root in. 
what, for want of a better description, may be c alled 


Pantheism, The dawn of religious feeling may he 
traced to the impression which experience forces upon 
us of the unsubstantial character of the world on which 
we look and of which we form a part. In different 
ways this sense of the illusoriness of the world may 
come to different men and different races, according to 
their less or greater depth of nature. The apparent 
| shifting of the outward scene, the lapse of time, the 
j impossibility of staying the passing moment to question 
I what it means, the uncertainty of life and the insecurity 
\ of its possessions, may be to one what to another is its 
! inner counterpart, the changing of our opinions, feelings, 
j desires, which, even if the world remained steadfast, 
would perpetually make and unmake it for us. Or 
again, the sense of the illusoriness of life deepens into 
weariness and disgust or into a sense of shame and re- 
morse, in the man who reflects on himself and feels 
himself the sport of it, who has detected the vanity of 
his desires and hopes, yet is powerless to emancipate 
I himself from their dominion. Novr it is this sense of 
the unreality of the world regarded from the point of 
* view of ordinary experience which not merely gives ri§e 
to the longing for some fixed and permanent re ali t y, 
“some Life continuous, Being unoxposed to the blind 
walk of mortal accident,” but is in itself, in a sense, 
already the implicit recognition of the existence of such 


^ a Being. Argume nts from “ design,” which conclude 
v; from the existence of finite things to a God conceived 
^ of after the analogy of a maker of machines, are not a 
jA true expression of the natural history pf religion. Such 
^/ a rguments are only the a fjerthou ght of an imperfect 
, X p hilosoph y. It is not the realUybut thg unreality, of 
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th o f inite world that gives r ise t o the consciousness of 
God.,, It is not from the affirmation, but from the 
negation, of the finite that the human spirit rises to the 
conception of the infinite. And when we reflect on 
what this process, this elevation of spirit means, we 
discern that what is second in time is really, though 

implicitly, first in th gughj^ T he very consciousness of 

a limit is the proof that we are already beyond it . God 
mno^ of n finite 

world, but the ynm or presupposition which reveals its 
presence in the very sense of our finitude and that of 
the world to which we belong. The impression that 
comes to us first in time is that tho world is nothing ; 
but that impression would have no existence or mean- 
ing if the thought really though latently first were not 
this — God is all. It is not, of course, meant that the 
process we have described is one which all who experi- 
ence it experience in the same manner. Like all nor- 
mal elements of human experience it varies, as we have 
said, with the varying character and the wider or nar- 
rower culture of individuals and races. In the deeper 
and more reflective na tures it manifests itself chiefly in 
tGeconsciousness of an inner life other and larger than 
the life of sense, of a self that transcends the natural 
desires. With widening experience of life this con- 
sciousness deepens, since wider experience only furnishes 
new materials for the contrast between the multiplicity 
of impressions and the self that is identified with none 
of them. Advancing intellectual and moral culture’ 
brings with it the profounder consciousnes s of an in - 
finite possibility within i^ s, of being greater than our 
sensations and desires, "of capacities to which the out- 
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WHni life in lint adequate. This consciousness, rightly 
I interpreted, is a negative which involves a positive* It 
; is the revelation in us of a something that is not of us, 
of a perfect, by comparison with which the imperfection 
of ourselves and the whole, complex of finite existences 
is disclosed* Reflecting on the meaning of the discord 
between itself and ifs desires, the. consciousness of a 
thirst that is unquenchable by the world be, comes to 
I such a nature the presumptive proof of “an Infinite and 
* eternal object, love to which would fill the mind with 
| unmingled and abiding joy.” 

Now if there, be any truth in the foregoing analysis of 
the movement of mind of which we. speak, it is obviously 
one which cannot be identified with the processes of 
physical science, and the result of which could never ho 
generated by empirical observation of the facts and 
phenomena of the world* It may be — if there be no 
other dialectic, than the logic, of the sciences, it un- 
doubtedly is- a movement which reason does not justify, 
inasmuch m it puts more into the conclusion than is 
contained in the premisses, or rather, as we have seen, in- 
asmuch ns its conclusion is the negative of the premiss 
with which it seems to start If it evaporates anything 
m 41 u dogmatic dream,” it is not God but nature. Tho 
object to which it concludes is not one which is con- 
tained in, or am by any process of generalisation be ex- 
tracted from the facts of nature, or identified with its 
14 laws of coexistence and succession,” If scientific ex- 
junction be experience of change and laws of change, by 
no straining mm this be identified with an experience 
which is that of an object beyond all change or possibility 
of change. At t any ra te, logical ooU ^oal* scientific or 
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unscientific, the attitude of mind which Spinoza records 
as that which constituted for him the impulse to specu- 
lative inquiry is identical, or in close analogy, with that 
which in the history of mankind has been 
secret nerve of what we mean by ..to | 

2. But the negation of the finite is not the last step 
in the process of which I have spoken. Neither religion, 
nor philosophy which seeks to develop the logic of re- 
ligion, can rest content with an idea of God from which 
no explanation of the finite world can be derived. Even \ 
if the independent existence of finite things be an illu- j 
sion, the idea of God must contain in it a reason if only i 
for their illusory existence. The shadow, though it be * 
but a shadow, must have its reason in the substance it 
reflects. To say that the infinite is the negation of the 
finite, implies that there is in the infinite at least a 
negative relation to the finite. But it implies something 
more than this. The recognition of the inadequacy oi| 
finite objects is not only the expression of the implicit! j 
consciousness of an infinite object, but also of my relation 
to that object. I t is through^ some thin u irun e that J E f 
am capable of jogcmouncing the, verdict ol reali tY and nn - 
reedifcy. If therefore, on the one hand, I belong to the 
finite world which, as an independent reality, is negated, 
on the other hand, there is a side of my nature in whiclj 
I belong or am inwardly related to that infinite ant 
eternal reality which negates or annuls it. If I deny m i 
own reali ty as part of the finite w orld, I in oim^and tin 
same act rea ssert it as. essentially It is J 
this which explains what may be termed the positive side? 
of that mental experience which formed the starting*! 
point of Spinoza’s investigations. The inadequacy oif 
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\ unreality of the finite was to him an implicit revel ation, 
| not only of an infinite and eternal object, but also of 
I himself as in essential relation to it. And what he was 
| thus implicitly conscious of he seeks to make explicit. 

It is, we think, from this point of view that we must 
interpret Spinoza’s attempt — partially fulfilled only in 
the fragmentary treatise before us, burdened with con- 
flicting elements even in the later work in which it 
finds systematic embodiment — to reaffirm and explain 
the reality of the finite world in and through the idea of 
the infinite. But though in the present work the thought 
which forms the fundamental principle of his system is 
left undeveloped, it is possible, from the general drift and 
j bearing of the treatise, to divine in some measure the 
meaning he attached to that principle, and the direction 
• in which its development must lie. And, considered in 
this light, it is impossible, I venture to say, to find in 
Spinoza’s philosophy only that pure naturalism with 
which it has been identified,^ to regard the meaning 
of his “ idea of the most perfect Being,” as exhausted 
by any such formula as “the unity and uniformity of 
nature.” 

It is no doubt possible, as already said, so to define 
“Mature” as that it shall include both finite and in- 
finite, the multiplicity of individual things, and the 
principle which gives them unity. If we mean by the 
universe all reality, then to say that there is nothing 
outside of it, that nature or the universe is all, is only 
an identical proposition. 

Moreover, as we have seen, nothing can be more un- 
questionable than that Spinoza’s God was no transcen- 
ex machina, existing apart from the world, or 
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connected with it only by the unintelligible bond of an 
arbitrary creative act. Again, it may be conceded that ' 
we do not as a matter of fact begin by forming a con . 
eeption of God as the principle of all things, and tlieii 
by a separate mental act or process of thought, bring this 
conception to bear on the world of finite, individua 
existences. Observation and experience are, it may b ■ 
granted, the only instruments of knowledge in this sensd p 
that the principle which gives unity to knowle dge i 
grasped, not apart from, but as inseparably implicatgtc 
with, the facts and phenomena observed or experienced 
ifuttho real and only important question is, whether 
is Spinoza’s doctrine that the individual, the things of out- 
ward observation, or the world as a collection or sum of , 
finite existences, are the sole constituents of knowledge 
— whether there is not involved in real knowledge or 
knowledge of realities, a principle of unity distinguish- 
able from the manifold of phenomena, a universal dis- 
tinguishable from the sum of particulars, an infinite and 
eternal distinguishable from the finite and changeable, 
not given by it, logically prior to it. If this question 
be answered in the affirmative, it matters not whether 
you give the name God or [Nature to the universe ; , in 
neither case is Spinoza’s system a mire naturalism. 

Now it might seem, at first sight, to preclude any such 
answer that, for Spinoza, individual things are , in one . 

sense, the only realities, and that he regards general ' 
ideas or “ universals ” as one of the chief sources of error 
and confusion. 

“ When anything,” says he , 1 “ is conceived abstractly, as 


1 De Int. Emend., ix. 
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are all universals, it is always apprehended in the, understand- 
ing in a wider sense than its particulars can really exist in 
nature. Further, since in nature there are many things the 
difference of which is so slight as almost to escape the under- 
standing, it may easily happen, if we think abstractly, that 
we should confuse them.” And again : u We ough t never, 
when we are inquiring into the nature of things, to draw any 
conclusions from abstract notions, and we should carefully 
guard against confounding things which are only in the under- 
standing with those which actually exist .” 1 

Whilst, however, here as elsewhere, Spinoza wages a 
constant polemic against the “ universals ” or abstract 
notions- of scholastic metaphysic, and treats as nugatory 
any conclusions that rest on such premisses, this^by 
nojneans implies that he excludes from knowledge 
ej^^uniY^rsal element — every element other than that 
which is generated by observation of particular facts. 
The very context from which the foregoing passages 
have been taken renders any such inference impossible. 
His denunciation of the abstractions of scholasticism is 
introduced expressly to contrast these false, with what 
he deemed true, universals. Deception arises, he tells 
us, in a passage already quoted, from conceiving things 

u But,” he adds, “ such deception need never be dreaded by 
us if we proceed as little as possible abstractly, and begin as 
soon as possible with the first elements, that is, with the 
source and origin of nature. And as regards the knowledge 
of the origin of nature, we need have no fear of confounding 
it with abstractions. . . . For, since the origin of nature, as 
we shall see in the sequel, can neither he conceived abstractly, 
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nor can Tbe extended more widely in the understanding than 
it actually is, nor has any resemblance to things that are 
changeable, there is no need to fear any confusion in regard 
to the idea of it, if only we possess the norm of truth, and 
this is a "being single, infinite, i.e.> it is all being and beyond 
which, there is no being.” 1 And again he says : “It is to 
he remarked that by tbe series of causes and of real en- 
tities, I do not understand the series of individual change- 
able things, hut only the series of fixed and eternal things. 
For the series of individual changeable things it would be 
impossible for human weakness to attain to . . . because of the 
infinite circumstances in. one and the same thing of which 
each may he the cause of the existence or non-existence of 
the thing ; since the existence of things has no connection 
with their essence, or, as I have just said, is not an eternal 
truth. It is, however, not at all necessary to know their 
series, since the essences of changeable individual things are 
not derivable from their series or order of existing, for this 
gives ns nothing but external denominations, relations, or, at 
most, circumstances which are foreign to their inmost essence. 
The last is only to be sought from fixed and eternal things, 
and at the same time from the laws that are inscribed in these 
things as their true codes, according to which all individuals 
both take place and are ordered ; yea, these changeable things 
depend so intimately and essentially, so to speak, on those 
fixed things, that without them they can neither exist nor be 
conceived. Hence those fixed and eternal things, although 
they are individuals, yet on account of their omnipresence 
and all-comprehending power, are to us as universals or as 
genera of definitions of the individual changeable things, 
and as the proximate causes of all things.” 2 

Fr om these and other passages in the tr eatise it is 

imposaib think, to av oid the conclusion that 

Spinoza' s “nominalism” did not imply, angfr that jndi. 

1 De Ini Jftneud., be. a Ibid., xiv. 
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viduals, finite objects, the facts and phenomena of 
empirical observation, are the only realities, or that 
| there are not nniversals other than the abstract essences 
■ jj of scholasticism which constitute a necessary element of 
fall true knowledge. In the first place, when we ask 
what are the individuals of which it can be affirmed 
that they constitute the only realities, it is to be con- 
sidered that the individuality or independence which 
ordinary observation ascribes to particular objects is no 
real individuality. Ordinary observation contemplates 
f things under the external conditions of space and time, 
and so it can begin and end anywhere. It conceives as 
an independent reality whatever it can picture to itself 
as such. Even scientific observation does not go beyond 
the conception of the system of things as a multiplicity 
of separate substances, each endowed with its own 
qualities, and all acting and reacting on each other 
'according to invariable laws. But when we examine 
! more c losely w hat this so-called individuality meaps, 
we perceive that it is a mere fictitious isolation or inde- 
pendence, which it is the function of advancing know- 
ledge to dissipate. Objects are not abstract things or 
substances, each with a number of qualities attached to 
it. The ^qualities by which we define the nature of a 
nothing el se than jits relations fp 
„ other thing s. Take-away aH such r elation s, and the 
]/ t hing its elf ceases to have any existence f^Ttii ough i 
It is the qualities or relations which constitute its~deffiptp 
e ^ jgtenc e : THe "substance in which they are supposed to 
hrhere, and which remains one and the same through all 
P ■ the manifoldness of its properties, if detached from them 
would have no meaning. At most, it would be but a 
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name for the hare abstraction of being or existence ; and 
when we think away the predicates or properties, the 
substance vanishes with them. But if the qualities by 
which we determine any object are simply its relations 
to other objects, then, inasmuch as each individual object 
is directly or indirectly related to all other objects, com- 
pletely to determine any individual, to see what it really 
is, is to see it in its relation to all other objects. An 
object cannot be perfectly individualised until it is per- 
fectly universalized. In other words, knowledge of iv 
in its complete individuality "would be knowledge of it 
as determined by tho whole universe of which it is a 
part. True knowledge, therefore, does not begin with 
individua^regarded as mere isolated singular things ; 
nor is it the apprehension of tho universe as a collection 
of such individuals, nor any generalisation got from them 
by a process of abstraction. In so far as it is knowledge 
of the individual, it is of the individual which has be- 
come more and more specialised by each advancing step 
in the progress of science, by every new and higher con- 
ception which exhibits it in new and hitherto unobserved 
relations; and the ideal of true knowledge . cam^stp]) 
sh ort o f the conception of each individual in it&xeX&tion 
to the higliost universal, or seen in the light of the whole 
system oFEeing in its unity. It is this conception of 
individuality to which Spinoza points when he speaks 
of individuals as tho only realities. For him the incli - 
viduals of ordinary observation are as much unrea li ties , 
fig ments o f t he imagination, as the abstract ^eSroS^Qf 
t hg sc hoolmen, they are “the in dividual. change able 
t hings t he existence of which has no’ 
thmo^lL^/ 7 aaefthe “accidental aeries” of which “it 


is not at all necessary to know.” The true c iejseEaes” 
of individuals are to he discerned only in theETrelation 
to what he calls “fixed and eternal things and their 
laws, according to which all individuals exist and are 
ordered,” and “without which they can neither exist 
nor he conceived,” and, above all, in their relation to 
that which is the “highest norm of truth, a being single, 
infinite, and all - comprehending.” So far, therefore, 
from asserting that knowledge begins with individuals 
regarded as the only realities, ho tells us that “that 
method of knowledge would he the most perfect in 
which we should have an idea of the most perfect Being, 
to the knowledge of which, therefore, it becomes us as 
soon as possible to attain,” and that our mind can only 
reflect the exemplar of nature by deriving all its ideas 
from that which reflects the sourco and fountain of 
nature — i.e. 9 the “idea of the most perfect Being.” 

In the second place, it is implied in what has now 
been said that Spinoza's “ nominalism ” does not involve 
the denial of universals other than the abstractions of 
scholasticism, as constituting a necessary principle or 
factor of true knowledge. What are these universals, 
and especially, what is that “ ulea of tho most perfect 
| Being ” which, is the highest universal or first principle 
of knowle dge 1 We have seen that a recent expositor 
| of Spinoza finds nothing more in it than the idea of 
“the unity and uniformity of nature.” 

Even if we could suppose that by the “ idea of the 
most perfect Being ” Spinoza meant nothing more than 
the scientific conception of the unity and uniformity of 
nature, the supposition would be fatal to the assertion 
of his “thorough-going nominalism.” Nominalism re* 
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gards individual substances as the only realities, and) 
nature as, at most, a name for the collection or aggregate 
of such substances. ^JBut the unity and .uniformity o f 
nature is the first principle of all science. All scientific 

investigation proceeds on the tacit assumption that 

nature is not a chaos, but a system oT invariable coex- 
istences and successions constituting a self-consistent 
whole. “ It is an assured fact that discoveries are not 
made without belief in the nature of things, by which I 
mean the sure trust that under all diversity of appear- 
ances there is a constant and sufficient order,, that there 
is no maze without a clue. Belief in the naturo of 
things is the mainspring of all science and the condition 
of all sound thinking. ” 1 But if this be so, it seems 
beyond question that a belief, which is presupposed in 1 1 
all scientific observation and experience cannot itself bp/7 
a product or part of that experience. It is from observa- ' 
tion and experience that we learn what are the particular 
sequences of phenomena in nature, what are the par- 
ticular causes or conditions of particular effects ; but the 
i dea or principle of u nif orm seque nce with which we 
start canna^jtself be learnt fro m experien ce. To the 
unreflecting mind nature seems to reveal its own unity 
and uniformity. The objective world is a ready-made 
system, and the only function of intelligence is to 
observe and investigate what is already presented to it 
in its complete reality. Nature in its unity and uni- 
formity is given to us, ready to be taken up into our, 
experience; the facts and phenomena and their unity 
and uniformity are things of the same order, and our 
knowledge of both comes from the same source. We 

1 Pollock’s Spinoza, p. 142, 
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have before us a world organised into unity, and then 
our consciousness simply reproduces it. l>u| ? a little 
reflection teaches us that this is not the true account of 
the process of knowledge. Our knowledge of nature as 
an^ordered system implies a principle which is not 
natural, and which cannpi he observed as we observe the 
facts of nature. Experience of difference implies already 
the presence of a principle of unity, experience of suc- 
cessions or changes the presence of a principle that is 
constant or self-identical. A process of change cannot 
he conceived to generate a consciousness of itself, still 
less to generate a consciousness of change according to 
a uniform method. In order to the minimum of scien- 
tific experience, the observation of a single sequence of 
related facts, there is presupposed in the observer the 
consciousness that the relation is an unalterable one, 
that the same conditions will and must over give the 
same result ; in. .other words, there is presupposed the 
idea of uniformity. But that which is the prim or pre- 
condition of all knowledge of the facts of nature cannot 
be itself one of those facts or the result of the observa- 
tion of any number of such facts. The idea or prin- 
ciple, therefore, which is the necessary condition of all 
knowledge of nature, without which there could be for 
us no nature, and in the light of which all particular 
facts or objects are known — this, though it is not a uni- 
versal, like the abstract essences of scholastic realism, 
may be said, in Spinoza’s language, “ on account of its 
omnipresence® and all-comprehending power, to talc© the 
place of a universal, or a genus of definition of indi- 
vidual changeable things.” 

: But by the idea of “ the m ost pe rfect Being,” can we 
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suppose that Spinoza meant no more than that of JHlie 
unrEy^ n^ uniformity of nature ” % Or if he did mean 
something more, if the latter formula does not exhaust 
the meaning of the former or of the equivalent expres- 
sion, “ a Being single, infinite, and all-comprehending,” 
can we form any conjecture as to what that something 
more is % The answer to this question would carry us 
beyond the contents of the work before us. This much 
at least we can gather from it, that,§pinoza 7 s speculative 
inquiries originated in his moral and spiritual aspirations, 
and that in both his endeavour was to rise above the 
illusqriness and unreality of the finite. The unrest in- 
separable from desires and passions that point only to 
finite and changeable things is, Jtsqlf implicitly Jihe 
aspiration after an infinite and eternal object, in which 
the spirit can find perfect satisfaction and rest. And 
trirn knowledgo, following in the steps of aspiration J 
discovers to us the unreality of the world as it appears 
to sense and imagination, and* has for its aim to rise 
above the finite and to grasp that primary idea or first 
principle which is the source of all other ideas, in the 
light of which the fragmentary, contingent, confused 
aspect of things will vanish, and all things will be seen 
in their unity and reality as parts of one intelligible J 
whole. 


CHAPTER II. 


INFLUENCE OF PRECEDING WRITERS — THE KARBALA. 

Conceding that the philosophy of Spinoza is not 
thoroughly self-consistent, we have said that it may bo 
possible to discover what was the dominant idea or pre- 
vailing tendency in its author’s mind, and to see in its 
inconsistencies, not so much the presence of irreconcilable 
principles, as an inad equate appre hension of jilmineaning 
and results of one leading principle. One help towards 
the right understanding t>f his system we have found in 
Spinoza’s own account of the motive of his speculations, 
the impulse which originated and guided the process by 
which he endeavoured to attain intellectual satisfaction. 
Another help may be found in what we know of his 
early studie s, and of the writers who may have moulded 
his mind or given a special direction to his thoughts. 

Much ingenuity has been spent, perhaps we might say 
misspent, in tracing the supposed “ sources ” of Spin- 
ozism. Not only has it been regarded by many writers 
* as the logical development of the Cartesian philosophy, 
but, in so far as it diverges from the iatter^Tf limW&i 
represented as reflecting or reproducing the mystical 
of th e Kabbala, or the ideas of M^i^onides 
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and other medieval Jewish philosophers, or the revived 
Platonism of Giordano Bruno/and other writers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

But it is to be considered that the jiiginalityof a 
philoso phi cal writer is not to be determined simply by 
the measure in which his ideas are traceable to earlier 
sources, or by the suggestions lie lias caught up from 
other minds. To lend real value to an y contribution to 
philosophy it must reproduce the past, the sole question 
is whether the reproduction is a dead or living repro- 
duction, a rechauffe of old materials collected from 
various sources, or a revival of them, absorbed, trans- 
formed, renewed, by the quickening, transmuting power 
of speculative thought. On the other hand, no doubt, 
a great philosophical system must advance beyond the 
past ; but the all-important test of the new element is, 
whether it is connected with the past as a mere arbitrary 
increment, or as the outcome of an organic development. 
The ^history of thought cannot; from its nature, be an| 
arbitrary one. It is true that, as the formation off 
individual opinion may be deflected by a thousand acci- 
dents from the order of reason or rational progression, 
so the history of the thought of the world may be some- 
times the record of what is accidental and irrational — of 
errors, vagaries, reactions, incoherencies : but in both, in 
so far as there is real progress, it is a progress which 
must follow the order of reason — an advance by stops, 
each of which contains in it a reason for the next, each 
of which is at once the result and the explanation of 
that which preceded it. T he merit, therefor^ of an y 
i ndividual think er, must be dete rmined mainly hv con - 
sid ering whether he takes tip a nd carries on the move- 
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ment of thought at the particular stage which it has 
reached in his own clay. If his work have real or per- 
manent value, it will be due, indeed, to his own prp- 
jductive activity, but to that as an activity which has 
jfor its necessary presupposition the intellectual life of 
j the p ast, growing out of it and determined by it. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously he must make that life his 
own. The oruriii ^ lity of his w ork will consist, not in 
his independence of the thought of the past, but in this, 
that whatever ideas or suggestions ho may have gathered 
from various thinkers of various times, all his acquire- 
ments have become fused in a mind that is, so to speak, 
in sympathy with the dialectic movement of the spirit of 
Jits time. His greatness, if he be great, will bo that of 
one who has at once put and answered the questions 
for the solution of which the ago is pressing, given artic- 
ulate expression to the problem of philosophy in the 
form in which it is silently moving the thought of the 
world, and either partially or completely furnished the 
solution of it. 

That the* merit of originality in the sense now indi- 
cated may he justly claimed for the philosophy of 
Spinoza, w e shall endeavour to show in the sequel. But 
though the solution of the problem of philosophy to 
which he was led was logically involved in, and grew 
out of the teachi ng of Descartes, it is not inconsistent 

with this to say that it is one for which he was in some 

measure prepared and predisposed by the int ellectual 
a tmosphere of h is, early life, and by the literature and, 
created it . In the ideas imbibed from 
tive mysticism of the Kabbala, from the 
i^f^medieval J ewish rationalists, and from the 
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Platonic or Neo-Platonic revival of times near Ins own, I 
we may discern, though, not the logical origin, at least J 
the predisposing impulse towards the pantheistic side of 
Spinoza’s philosophy. 

THE KABBALA. 

No direct reference to the Kabbala is to be found in 
Spinoza’s writings, with the exception of one sentence in 
the ‘ Tractatus Theologico-politicus,’ the contemptuous 
tone of which lias been supposed to settle the question 
of his indebtedness to Kabbalistic speculation. “ I have 
read,” says he, “and, moreover, been (personally) ac- 
quainted with certain Kabbalistic triilors, at whose folly 
I cannot sufficiently wonder.” But this depreciatory 
judgment, it has been pointed out, has special reference 
to the arbitrary and grotesque method of interpretation 
by which Kabbalistic writers endeavoured to extract a 
hidden significance from the historical narratives and 
other parts of the Old Testament Scriptures ; and that 
his contempt for such vagaries does not extend to what 
may be termed the speculative element of the Kabbala 
seems to bo placed beyond question by two passages in 
bis writings in which Kabbalistic doctrines are referred 
to with at least a qualified respect. Replying to Olden- 
burg, who had urged that, in the work above named, 
Spinoza seemed to many to confound God and Nature, 
he says : “ I hold that God is the imman ent and not 
transient cause of # all thiiigs. That all things are iml kd 11 
ahcTmove in God I affirm with Paul, and perhaps also *» 
witE^allUie ancient philosophers, and I might even H 
venture to say with all the ancient Hebrews, hi so far as •» 
may be conjectured from certain traditions, though these * 
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have been in many ways corrupted.” i The nfbo,. , 
sage is contained in tiro ‘Ethic^ where, w^^ 
to h s doctrine that “thinking substance and extended 
su Jtan^e 0 ne and the same substance, apprehend 
u ?i Jer tbls attribute, now under that,” and that «n 
-ode of extension and the idea of that mode Z l anLl 

i Z:r: h : s expresscd in tw ° ^-nt ^ h0 add8 

j as ^ trouS rf f apPSar t0 llave ^ 

, as it through a cloud when they affirm tW rui ,, 

: God, and the things whic^r! f b V- ^ 

; ct, are one and the same thfim » Vn 

that the reference hero is to the Kabbala, the following 

P sage has been adduced from a work entitled ‘ TI g 

Garden of Pomegranates,’ an exposition of Se TC n 

hstic doctrine of “the Senhi Jh » n • KaI)b «- 

«“■> V . celebrated fT * 

aJSt. £■*? th '“’ “ «» 

jot <» different. Ik a» C^,"’ °ty«* thought 

fc 5::r -** ££££& 

Cdl ef r " Hi ’ a “>»si»to to ml ill - 

E?5®£ 'FfssaMtaaagid taSX /. 

jand knows everythin^ fhn+ *‘ i / 
Nothing exists which Is not one wrth ^ J 1 
' He does not find in HiTrT, r h H “ and which 
archetype 0 f all thinoc +1 W ” Substanc o. He is the 

Him in their purest and mo <1JKl ^ thing8 6X0 in 
standing thepZ^t ^ ^ *° twith - 

tance and expression to +1 n ? *!, ? uotat * on » both hr sub- 
' “certain £££*»? "*?* * ^ 

21 ferenco is rendered somewhat 
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doubtful by the fact that we have no evidence that 
Spinoza knew anything of the writer from whom it is 
taken, and also, that in the f Guide to the Perplexed/ the 
well-known work of the Jewish philosopher Maimomdes, 
from whom Spinoza elsewhere quotes, a passage occurs 
in which the same doctrine is maintained in almost the 
same terms. 

It is not, however, in particular citations from the 
Kabbala that we find the most probable indications of 
the influence of its ideas on Spinoza’s mind. Even the] 
least incoherent of Kabbalistie works, the so-called' 
‘Book Zohar/ can only bo described as a strange con- 
glomerate of philosophy and allegory, reason and rhap- 
sody, of ideas from Plato and Aristotle and ideas from 
the Pentateuch, of Jewish traditions and oriental mysti- 
cism. But if we try to extricate from this curious com- 
posite the underlying speculative element, wo find in 
it distinct traces of one particular phase or school of 
thought. Whatever the date or outward origin of thojf 
Kabbala, or its historic relation to Alexandrian metaJ) 
physi c, the philosophy it touches is simply Neo^Platonian f 
i n a fantastiog uise. And through whatever channel thejf 
reached him, B pinoza ? s writi ngs cont ain. wethmk T indp 
■ catiQ ^ of f influence* of ^Atoni^m h 'a 

nece^ary/tTiereforo, to formsdme conc^tm^ofme system 
of thought to which these ideas belong. 

Neo-Platonism to ok its rise at a period when the old / 
religions and philosophies of the world began to mingle,# 
and (though the Greek element in it was the prepondew 
ating one) it attempted to produce a coherent systemfe 
out of derived ’from Spiitie theology, AaiatiJI 

mysticism, and the philosophies of Plato and AnstotleJ 
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The main problem of Heo-Platonic spe cula tion is th at of 
tlie relation of the infinite and finite, of God and the 
world. Starting from a conception of the two extremes 
of this relation which made them absolutely irreconcil- 
able, the whole system was the expression of one long 
effort to bridge over an impassable gulf — to deal with the 
’ idea of God conceived of as an absolute unity, beyond 
limitation or definition, so as, on the one hand, to make it 
possible for God to reveal Himself not merely in nature 
and man, but in an absolute formless matter ; and on the 
othenhand, for the human spirit to rise into communion 
with the divine. The solution of this absolute dualism 
: which Heo-Platonism propounds may be represented by 
the two words Emanation and E cstasy. 

In the first place, the intense religious feeling which 
was the underlying motive of Heo-Platonic speculation, 
and the consequent endeavour to elevate the conception 
of God above all the limiting conditions of human exist- 
ence, led to an idea of the Pirst Principle of all things 
which is simply that of the absolutely indeterminate — 
that which can be thought of only as the negation of all 
that can be affirmed of tlie finite. God is the A bsolut e 
One, unity beyond all difference, to whic h no predicates 
can be attached, of which nothing can be affirmed or 
expressed. ¥e may not think of Him as intelligent, for 
intelligence implies distinction between the knower and 
j the object known. For a similar reason we may not 
\ ascribe to Him a will. “ Strictly speaking, He is neither 
• j consciousness nor unconsciousness, neither freed om nor 
| unfreedom, for all such opposites pertain to the realm of 
i finite things. He gives life, yet Hims elf lives not. He is 
j all and the negat ion of all.” Even when we name Him 
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“ the One,” we must exclude any thought of numerical 
unity, for that contains or implies the idea of multipli- 
city, and is meaningless when applied to that which is 
above all distinction. “ Only by negation can we define 
Him. He is inexpressible, for all speech names some 
definite thing ; He is incomprehensible, for thought dis- 
tinguishes between itself and its object; if we would/ 

( grasp Him, it is only by an act of intuition in wh iclll 

th e v mm d jrises above thought and becomes^pn^mHilf 

itsl^ect.” ' 

But when the idea of God has been thus rarefied to 
an abstraction which is simply the negation of the finite, 
every way back to the finite would seem to be cut off. 

The Absolute One of Neo-Platonism, in which the ex- 
planation of all finite things is to be found, would seem 
to be shut up in its own self-identity. In a unity so 
conceived there is no reason why it should go beyond 
itself to manifest or reveal itself in the manifoldness of C r 
finite existence. The solution of the problem which v' 
Neo-Platonism gives is contained, as we have said, in the 
word “ emanation.” The self-involved imprisonment of 
the Absolute which reason cannot break down, Plotinus 
attempts dissolve by the aid of imagination andjpie- 
torid analogy. “ Everything,” says he, “ that is in any*? 
degree perfect, and most of all, therefore, the absolutely^ 
perfect, tends to overflow itself , to stream forth, and pro- 7 
duce that whicnisotherthan itself yet an image of it-* 
self. Eire produces heat, snow cold, fragrant substances 1 
odours, medicine healing. The most perfect cannot re-% 
mam powerless, shut up in itself.” Accordingly, that| 
Absolute which is above knowledge is conceived to! 
stream forth in a series of emanations, descending! 
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through successive stages in which the irradiation be- 
comes fainter and fainter, till it reaches the realm of 
darkness, of that formless matter which is below know- 
ledge. As Plato endeavoured to overcome the dualism 
between the ideal and phenomenal world by the concep- 
tion, of a world-soul as a kind of mediato r, so Plotinus 
[seeks to escape^om aT still more absolute dualism by ex- 

panding the Platonic conception into that of fou r de- 
scending stages of emanations, each of which successively 
^represents a lower degree of perfection. The jirst is the 
i deal world or realm of ideas, in which the Absolute 
>ne, the ineffable light which is indistinguishable from 
Larkness, becomes conscious of itself, or produces as the 
[mage of itself mind or intelligence. This ideal world, 
’though in itself the archetype of all finite being, the 
source of all the light and life of the phenomenal 
world, is in itself incapable of any immediate relation 
to it ; and so, by the same emanational expedient, the 
conception is formed of an intermediating princip le, the 
world-soul or realm of souls, related, on the one hand, 
to the realm of ideas from which it emanates, and on 
the other hand, to the realm of matter, by its impregna- 
tion of which it produces the phe nom ena l w orld, and*, 
ti me and spa ce, which ar e the conditions of its being. 
In this descending series we pass, circle beyond circle, 
within the world of light and reality till we reach its 
utmost limit in the world of souls, beyond which lies 
the sensible pheno menal world ? which is produced by 
the last circle of light casting forth ' its rays into the 
darkness beneath. The phenomenal world is thus a 
composite of light and darkness, bei ng and non-being , 
whose onlwr eallty is due to the jradiance which jene- 
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trates it from the world above. Beneath it lies the 
region of formless matter, which, as the opposite of the 
First Principle, is designated Absolute E vil, in the sense 
of pure negation or non-being. In the phenomenal 
world it is redeemed from negation ; but that phenomenal 
world is itself only a world of shadows, owing its reality 
to the world-soul, as that in turn to the ideal world, and 
both alike to t he primordial un ity, the only absolute, all- 
comprehending reality. There, and there alone, all dis- 
tinction, all mutation, cease; the whole universe of 
thought and being exists only as its transient image 
or irradiation, and the reabsorption of that universe into j 
i ts prima l source would be at once the vanishing away U 
of jts fin ite existence and its retonto the only absolute)] 
reality. 

In the second place, this last thought receives definite 
expression in an ascending series of stages, in which as- 
piration, ending in ecstasy o r ecstatic intuition, reverses 
the process of the descending series of emanations. All 
finite being strives after union with its origin. All in- 
dividual existences in their separateness and transiency 
are -under an impulse which urges them backwards to- 
wards the centre from which they emanated. The in f 
dividual soul, like the soul of the world, of which it ii 
a part, stands at the middle of this universe of emanal 
tions, and eombhp? in itself elements at once of the! 
highest and of the lowest. As ^embodied it is a part off 
nature and allied to the lower world of matter; as spiritual 
it belongs to tbe ideal world and to the unity from which] 
it emanates, in estrangement from which it is in bondage# 
to a natural necessity separating it from its true home J 
and to that home, in obedience to its proper destiny, it] 
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ever seeks to return. The steps by which this return is 
achieved repeat in reverse order those of descent. By 
| k nowl edge or contemplative energy it emancipates itself 
from the “bondage of sense, and remounts into the ideal 
world, the region where thought or intelligence finds 
nothing foreign to itself, but lives and moves in the pure 
tmosphere of eternal ideas. But even here, intelligence 
has not reached its highest goal, the absolute unity to 
which it aspires. Even in the realm of ideas there is, 
still division. The mind which contemplates objective 
truth, or which attains to knowledge by any dialectic pro- 
'cess, is still not absolutely one with its object. There is 
a stage o f spiritual exaltation higher than that of definite 

'^thought. There is a point where the last distinction, 

that of subject and object, .vanishes, where thought dies 
a way into feeling, intellig ence lo ses its elf m rapt jdenti- 
fication with its object, a nd all sense of indiv idu^ityjs 
ab sorb ed in that absolute transparent u nity where no 
division is. This is the final goal of Heo-PIatonic specu- 
lation, the “ ecstasy ” which can only be described as 
the extinction of thought from its own intensity, the 
striving of the finite spirit beyond itself till it is lost 
in God. 

If we try to characterise this system generally, it may 
described as a ki nd of po e tical or Jmaginative^ pan- 
It does not succeed in overcoming the original 
which is involved in the two extremes of an 
self-identical unity, and an absolute, formless 
The former contains in it no reason for the ex- 
of a world in which its latent riches shall he 
and the idea of emanation to which recourse 
the substitution of a metaphor for aj 
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rinciple. But in intention at least, it is j p urely pan-,’ 
leistic, or rather it belongs to that class of pantheistic 
f stems to which the designation “ a cosmis ni 77 is more 
roperlj applied. The successive orders of emanations 
r hich constitute the world are only phantoms, unreal as 
re reflections in a mirror; its only reality is the absolute 
nity from which their phantasmal existence is projected, 
nd that, as it was without diminution through their 
xistence, remains without increase when they have 
anished away. 

If we endeavour to disengage from the arbitrary 
lythological and other ingredients of which the Kab- 
ala is composed, the speculative element which gives it 
ny value for thought, we shall find in it, as we have 
aid, little else than a reproduction of Neo-Platonism, 
n the Book Zohar, the only part of the Kabbala which 
.as any pretension to systematic connection, the funda- 
mental idea is that of the “En Soph,” or unlimited, 
nth its ten “ Sephiroth,” or emanations. The former, 
he source from which all the life and light of the uni- 
erse, all ideal and actual existence, flows, is described 
s “the unknown of the unknown,” “the mystery of 
aysteries.” “He cannot be comprehended by the 
ntellect nor described in words, and as such he is in 
. certain sense non-existent, because, as far as our minds 
m concerned, that which is perfectly incomprehensible 
loos not exist .” 1 In other words, t he Kabbaljs ts, in 1 
heir endeavour to exalt the conception^ofundabove alii 
inihropomorphic elements, refine it away till it becomes 
Amply the abstract notion of being which is indistinguish- 
able from non-being. This Absolute Being, unknowable! 

1 Zohar, quoted by Ginsburg, The Kabbala , , p. 6. 
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in Himself, can become known, even indirectly, only by 
\ becoming active or creative. But He cannot become im- 
mediatl creator of a finite world : first, because to ascribe 
to Him intention and will would be to introduce finite 
determinations into His nature; and secondly, because an 
Infinite Being can produce only that which is infinite. 

, Accordingly, in Neo-Platonic fashion, the Kabbala invents 
, 5 a mediating principle based on the figure of the radia- 
( ♦ b, v y. ^ tion of light from an invisible centre. This principle, 

5 corresponding to the “ ideal world ” of Plotinus, is desig- 

nated “ the world of emanations/’ and is elaborated and 
arranged by the Kabbalists into successive trinities, each 
of which constitutes, on the one hand, one oTtlmvarious 
aspects under which the “ En Soph,” or incomprehensible 
divine nature, is contemplated; on the other hand, the 
archetype of some one of the various orders of existence 
in the finite world. In their totality, gathered up into 
unity by the last emanation, which is the harmonising 
principle of the whole series, they are designated the 
4 Adam Kadmon/ the ideal or celestial . jjuvn, inasmuch 
as, according to the Zohav, “Tlui form of man contains 
all that is in heaven and earth, all beings superior and 
inferior, and therefore the ancient of ancients has chosen 
it for his own .” 1 In order to constitute the mediating 
principle between God and the world, the Rephiroth are 
represented as partaking of the nature at once of the in- 
finite and finite ; as emanations from the infinite, they 
are themselves infi nite j m (lisi'inguifilm'ble from tlm in- 
finite, thejifttft the. first order pf„ fi ni te t h i n gs. The finite 
world is not a creation out of nothing, but simply & 
farther expansion or evolution of the Sephiroth. By a 
1 Zolt&r, quoted by Franok, La KoMmtt % p. 179* 
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curious conceit the Kabbala supposes, prior to the ex- 
istence of the present world, certain formless worlds, 
abortive attempts at creation, so to speak, to havefesued 
from the ideal archetypal fountain of being and then 
vanished away ; and these it compares to sparks which 
fly from a red-hot iron beaten by a hanimer, and which 
’are' extinguished as they separate themselves from the 
burning mass . 1 On the other hand, in contrast with 
these failures, the being of the actual world is due t<i 
the continuous presence in it and in all it contains of a 
measure, greater or less, of the luminous element from > 
which it springs. All finite existences are made in v 
descending series “ after the pattern of things in the 
heavens.” “ First conies the c Briatic world/ which is 
the abode of pure spirits; next, the ‘Yetziratic world/ 
or world of formation, which is the habitation of angels ; 
and lastly, the ‘ Assiatic world/ or world of action, which 
contains the spheres and matter, and is the residence of 
the prince of darkness and his legions .” 2 Without fol- 
lowing this theory of creation in the details of fantastic 
imagery into which it is wrought out by the Kabb&lists, 
it may be observed in general that its characteristic prin- 
ciple, the emanational conception of the relation of the 
world to God which is jcomnic^^ 

reappears in it in a form modified by Jewish mythological' 
traditions. The belief in angels and demons was deeply 
rooted in the spirit of the Jewish people, and under its 
influence the emanations of Neo-Platonism become per- 
sonified into the angels of the Kabbala, and the world- 
soul of the former becomes in the latter the Briatic 
world, which is the habitation of pure spirits. In like 

1 Ginsburg, Z.c., p. 15 . 2 Ginsburg, p. 24. 
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manner the phenomenal world of Keo-Platonism becomes 
^ the Yetsdratic world of the Kabbala ; and as the former 
wm eonstituted by the irradiation of light from above 
into the darkness of matter, so in the cosmology of the 
Kabbala the same result is brought about by the presence 
(Of angelic beings pervading the whole realm of nature. 
To every part and process of the material world— the 
heavenly firmament, the orbs of light, the earth, the 
element of fire, the revolution of the seasons, &c. — an 
angelic ruler is assigned, and it is to the agency of the 
angelic hosts that all the varied movements of nature 
and their harmony and unity are to he ascribed. Finally, 
under the same personifying influence, the Kao-Platonic 
real^of darkness, beneath the last circle of ideal life, 
becomes, in the Kabbala, the Assiatic world, the habita- 
tion of evil spirits — a conception in which the demon- 
of Jewish tradition and its wild imaginative 
mto strange conjunction with the. results 
M CSiteek specula tive thought 

* fhe Kabbalistic theory of the nature and destiny 
of man we find the same reproduction of Keo-Platonic 
ideas under Jewish forma Man is the epitome of the 
the microcosm who combines 'in ^ Ms nature all 

the totality of being. 

the Zohar, 1 “at once the sum and the highest 
- . As soon as man appeared every-, 
hoih the higher and lower worlds, 
is comprised in him ; he unites in hixn- 
This is otherwise expressed by 

t ke image of the 
QTe described. 
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As the latter is simply an expression for the totality of 
Sephiroth, the eternal ideal archetypes of all that exists 
in the finite world, so, to say that man is the earthly 
image of the heavenly Adam is to say that all things in 
heaven and earth, from the highest to the lowest, are 
represented or expressed in the unity of his nature. Ho 
is at once spiritual and animal, divine and demoniacal — 
on the higher sido of his being an emanation from the 
world of pure spirits, which is itself an emanation from 
the Infinite ; on the other hand, having relation through 
his fleshly nature to the material world and to that form- 
less matter which is figured as the abode of the spirits of 
darkness. Finally, in its doctrine of the destiny of man 
and the world, the Kabbala reproduces, under a slightly/ 
modified form, the reasconding stages of Neo-Platonism.! 
As all individual souls, according to the Zohar, in their 1 
ideal essence, pr eexis ted in the world of emanations, so, 
having inhabiteclmiinan bodies, and passed through the 
discipline of an earthly life (or through successive lives), 
they become emancipated from the blind power of nature 
which governs the animal life, and return to the source 
from which they emanated. In this reascending process^ 
two stages are distinguished, eaeK marEelT’by its own j 
cferaHe^^ of the animal life the I 

soul rises first into that real but still imperfect relation to J 
the divine source of light in which knowledge is only re> j 
flective and obedience is more that of fear than of loveft 
But there is, stys the Zohar, a state of perfection im 
whieh the Eternal Light falls no longer indirectly anJ 
as through a veil on the spirit, but shines on it directly 
and full-orbed in immediate vision, and in which perfecl 
love casts out fear. In this consummation of its beinJ 
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[this state of. intuitive vision and unmingled love, there is 
no longer any division between the spirit and its object. 
It has lost its individual character ; all finite interests, 
all activity, all return upon itself have vanished. Its 
ibeing becomes absolutely lost in the divine . 1 I have 
said that the Neo-Platonic system leaves still in the 
“ formless matter ” which lies beyond the last circle of 
light an element of unsolved dualism, which its pan- 
theistic principle of emanation has not overcome. But 
the pantheism of the Kabbala is, in expression at least, 
more -uncompromising. In it the differentiation of the 
primordial unity is succeeded by a more complete re- 
integration. Not even the lowest world of darkness, the 
habitation of evil spirits, which is the analogue for the 
“ formless matter 55 of Neo-Platonism, is left in the final 
'crisis unreclaimed. The Kabbala knows no absolute 
evil, no being doomed to everlasting separation from the 
source of light. There will* come a time when the world 
| of darkness will disappear, and even the archangel of 
/evil, “the venomous beast,” will be restored to his 

* angelic name and nature, and when all orders of being 
will have entered into the eternal rest, the endless 
Sabbath of the universe . 2 

It is not, as we have said, in the theosophic mysticism 
of the Kabbala, but in the dialectic movement of the 
thought of his own time — a movement which found 
independent expression where there could be no question 
<LWof Jewish influences, in the philosophy* of Male branehe 
II and in the theology of the Reformers— -that the tme 
M ge nesis of Spin ozism is to be discerned. But wlplat 
” VD escartes is the , logical parent of Spinoza, there are 

• 1 Franck, p. 248. 2 Ibid., p. 217 ; Ginnburg, p. 44. 
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traces in the ‘Ethics/ and still more distinctly in the 
earlier treatise ‘ Concerning God and Man/ of his 
fam iliarity with Kabbalistic ideas, and these ideas may 
have constituted in a mind early imbued with them 
a predisposing tendency toward that view of the world 
and of its relation to God which lies at the basis of the 
Spinozistic philosophy. Whatever else Spinozism is, it j 
is an attempt to find in the idea of God a principle j 
from which the whole universe could be evolved byj 
a necessity as strict as that by which, according to 
Spinoza’s favourite illustration, the properties of a tri- 
angle follow from its definition. Eor the clear inteliy 
gence of Spinoza it was impossible to rest satisfied with 
a system in which metaphor plays the part of logical 
thought ; and accordingly, in his philosophy the emana-' ; 
tion theory of the Kabbalists finds no plac$. Yet even! 
STa system in which logical consecution is the itfpreme 
principle of method, there are traces of that attempt to 
effect by an arbitrary mediating principle what reason 
fails to accomplish, which is the main characteristic 
of Kabbalistie speculation. In one point of yiew^ the 
tr an sition from the infinite to the finite is bar red fo r 
Spinoza, as it was for tfie Kabbalists, b y the idea o f 
G od w ith which he starts. If we interpret that idea by 
his own principle that “ all determination is negation,” 
what it means for him is the absolutely indeterminate, 

the bare affirmation of Being which is reached by " 

abstracting froni all determinations. It is true that hej 
ascribesYVGod or absolute substance the two attributes 
of thought and extension, but these attributes are only 
distinctions relative to finite intelligence; t hey dn jiot 
pertain to the absolute essence of the divlne nature, bujp 
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are only ways in winch, the human understanding con- 
ceives of it. Beyond these attributes or determinations 
lies the indeterminate substance, of which nothing can 
be affirmed but that it is the self-identical unity into 
which no difference or distinction can enter. But in so 
defining the nature of God, Spinoza would seem to have 
rendered impossible all advance from this primary idea 
to anything further. In that of which nothing can be 
affirmed there can be no reason for the existence of 
anything else, and to find in it a reason for the existence 
of the finite world would be to find in it a reason for its 
own negation. To rehabilitate the finite world would 
be to reaffirm that by abstracting from which the idea of 
God has been attained ; it would be to destroy God in 
order to derive the finite from Him. 

Yet though in this point of view the fundamental 
principle of Spinozism would seem to preclude all fur- 
ther advance, it was, as above said, the intention of its 
author to find in that principle the explanation of all 
things. The whole finite world was to be so involved 
in the idea of God as to be deducible from it as cer- 
tainly as the propositions of geometry from its defini- 
tions and axioms. To achieve this result it is obvious 
that either the fundamental principle as above defined 
must be modifi ed, or some illogical expedient must be 
ja dopted to cu re it of lts barrenness. The latt er alt er- 
native is that which Spinoza adopted. attempted 
by means of a conception analogous to the world-soul of 
the Heo-Platonists, to mediate between the infinite and 
finite, and to gain for the latter a legitimate derivation 
from the former. Out of the rigid unity of absolute sub- 
stance difference is to be educed ; from an infinite which 
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is in incommunicable isolation the finite world is to be 
derived. This problem Spinoza thinks to* solve by con- 
ceiving of all individual finite existences as “modes ” — 
i.e.j finite determinations of the infinite substance — and 
tlien escaping the contradiction implied in determina- 
tions of the indeterminate by means of the conception 
of what he terms “ infinite modes.” On the one hand 
we have the infinite, indeterminate substance — on the 
other, a world of finite modes or determinations ; and in 
order to bridge the gulf between them we have a third 
something which, as its name implies, is so conceived 
is to be in affinity with both, — with the finite or modal 
world, as being itself a “ mode ” ; with the infinite, as 
in “ infinite ” mode. In other words, Spinoza thinks it 
possible to conceive of modes which, though as such 
hey belong to the finite, changeable world, are them- 
selves infinite and unchangeable. The whole corporeal 
vorld may he represented as a single individual, a 
mi versa! motion which, embracing all particular move- 
nents, remains itself eternally unmoved; and the w hole 
piritual world jna y be repr esented as a universal^ intelli- 
■ ( gnce, which, einbracingjdL finite ideas ofTntel ligenc .es, 
r its elf unlimited or infinite. Thus these universal , 
idividuals having in thorn elements at once of infinitude 
nd finitude, may constitute the transition from the one 
salm to the other. As infinite and eternal, they in- 
:oduee no negation into the one absolute substance ; as 
xpressions for the totality of finite existences and of 
xe whole series of phenomenal changes, they are in 
ose relation to the finite world. I t is not at present 
ir business to criticise thi s not ion..;' all we have to do 
to point out that^'wKeSxer suggested to his mind from 
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his early studies in Jewish philosophy or not, there is at 
least a certain* analogy between it and the Neo-Platonic 
. conception, reproduced in the Kabbala, of an intgg 
mediating principle between the absolute unity anSTtEo 
worl'a of finite existences, between the ideal world, in 
itself eternal and unchangeable, and the world of mutable 
things and beings. 

Nor, on the other hand, is it impossible to discern in 
Spinozism a certain reflection of the reascending move- 
ment which forms the converse side of the Neo-Platonic 
system. As in the descending movement wo have the 
stages of infinite attributes, modified by infinite modes, 
and those by an infinite number of finite modes, so in 
the return to God there is, so to speak, a retracing of the 
steps by which finite individualities have become differ- 
entiated from the unity of infinite substance in which 
all reality is comprehended. In the attitude of ordinary 
experience (ixpermitia vatja) we contemplate the world 
as consisting of independent things and beings. But 
the independence we thus ascribe to them is illusory. 
^ As it is only by applying to space or extension, which 
I is one and indivisible, the conceptions of number and 

! ! measure, which arc mere “aids of imagination,” that we 
can think of it as made up of discrete parts, so it is only 
imagination which gives to ourselves ancl all other finite 
individuals a separate, independent existence. Not only 
does each finite mode exist only as determined by other 
finite modes in an infinite series, but by the very fact 
that it is a mode it has no clai m to independen ce in 
r egard to the in fin ite substanc e. The first step or stage 
/of kj yjcnowledge, therefore, the commencement of our 
escape from the illusion of the finite, is that of our passing 
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from ce vague experience” to “reason” or the rational 
contemplation of the world. This kind .of knowledge 
Spinoza defines 1 as “ that in which we contemplate things 
not as accidental but as necessity; ” and again , 2 as “ that 
in which we know things’ under a certain form of eter- 
nity.” It is not the highest stage of knowledge, but it 
is so far on the way to the highest that in it we are 
rescued from the dominion of accidental associations ; 
we look at things no longer in the arbitrary relations of 
time and place, but as linked together inf necessary con- 
nection. of cause and effect, so that all things are seen toi 
be what they are because they are parts of that series or 
totality which, as above described, constitutes the “ in- 
finite modes” of the absolute substance. So regarded I 
they have in them, underneath all appearances of change, I 
an element of unchangeableness, of necessity, of^etgrnityJ f 
BaiSeyond even this ideal aspect of things there is 
higher attitude of mind which Spinoza designates scientm 
irduitiva , in which we “proceed from an adequate idea 
of a certain attribute of God to the adequate knowledge 
of the nature of things.” This stage of knowledge is 
that in whj ch-j we no lon g er reason about thing s, but 
kpow th e m in their esse nce, no longer proceed infer- 
-emumy, from premisses to conclusion, from causes to 
effects, but as by immediate vision penetrate to the heart 
and life, the inmost reality of the world. If there is 
any element of mediation in this knowledge, it 
in so far as it is that of an 
things in God jmd in 
stageTEn'Snte 
things as 

1 m.iL44L 
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unity, as they are in God or as modifications of His 
attributes. Even its knowledge of God is no longer 
simply the knowledge which the finite has of the infinite, 
it is a part of the knowledge which God has of Himself. 
Moreover, it is to be noticed that, by his identification 
of will with intelligence, the reascending process is for 
Spinoza a moral as well as an intellectual one. The 
bondage of sense and the bondage of inadequate ideas 
is one and the same. To discern the illusory independ- 
ence we ascribe to ourselves and to all finite things is to 
escape from it ; to know the absolute law of necessity 
under which we lie is to become free ; to know our- 
selves “ under the form of eternity ” is to rise above the 
sphere of time. It is the false reality which opinion and 
imagination ascribe to the finite that subjects us to the 
slavery of our desires and passions. Eeason, in destroy- 
ing their unreal basis, breaks the yoke. And when, 
finally, we have risen to that supreme attitude of mind 
in which we not merely reason from the idea of God as 
a first principle to the nature of things, but by the grasp 
of intuitive insight see ourselves and all things in the 
light of it, then with the very existence of our finite self 
the desires and passions that were implicated with it of 
necessity vanish. As we cease to know, so we cease to 
will or love, any object outside of God ; and our love to 
God^lik e our knowledge of God, becomes one w ith that 
w h e re with God regards Himself. Here as elsewhere in 
the philosophy of Spinoza there are elements which, as we 
shall see in the sequel, essentially distinguish him from 
the mystical bFeo-Platonic theosophists ; yet even in the 
foregoing sketch of the process by which he reaches that 
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“intellectual love” which is for him the final goal of 
moral endeavour and aspiration, we may discern points 
of analogy to the Neo-Platonic “ecstasy” and to the 
Kabbalistic absorption in the “ En Soph ” which, in a 
mind steeped from early youth in Jewish literatyre and 
tradition, cannot have been altogether a matter of 
accident. 


CHAPTEE III. 


THE MEDIEVAL JEWISH rHILOSOrilEBS. 

A vast amount of learning and ingenuity lias been ex- 
pended on tlie question of Spinoza’s supposed obligations 
to Maimonidcs, Cbasdai Creskas, and other distinguished 
philosophic writers of his own race. Many parallelisms 
of thought and expression have been adduced by Dr 
Joel and others, and it has oven been maintained that 
f|his debt to these writers seriously affects his title to 
* v , Originality as a philosopher. Such occasional coinci- 
dences, however, even if they had been more numerous 
and unambiguous than those on which this opinion rests, 
cannot without further consideration ho accepted as prov- 
ing the derivation of Hpinozism from J owish sources. Par- 
ticular points of resemblance, as we have already said, meai\ 
more or less according to the general principles and point 
v of view of the writers in whom they occur. The signifi- 
cance of an idea or form of expression can only be esti- 
mated in view of its organic relation to the whole of 
which it forms a part, and even exact verbal coincidences, 
so far from establishing the intellectual obligation of a 
later writer to earlier writers of a different school or stand- 
point, only go to prove, at most, that he was acquainted 
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with their works. It is on this principle that we must 
judge of the alleged anticipations of Spinozism in the 
medieval Jewish philosophers. Prom one and all of 


these w riters lie differed, at least in this respect, that 
they se rved two masters, he only one. The conclusions 
they reached were the result of a compromise between 
reason and authority. Their aim in all they wrote was ( 
to reconcile philosophy with the teaching of Moses and ; 
the traditional dogmas of Judaism, and the result was i 
even more unsatisfactory than in the parallel case of the 
scholastic philosophy. That result varied, indeed, in its 
character in different instances, according as the philo- 
sophic or the authoritative tendency predominated in the 
mind of the writer. In some cases Jewish dogma was 
manipulated by arbitrary interpretation into accordance 
with Greek philosophy, in others Aristotelian and Pla- 
tonic terminology was crudely applied to the cosmogony! 
of Moses and the theology of the synagogue. In ally 
cases alike the issue of this forced alliance was a < 
spurious one, which neither reason nor authority could 
claim as its own. Between such composite productions t 
and a strictly reasoned system like Spinozism there can 
be no common measure. 

A detailed examination of Spinoza’s relations to the 
J ewish philosophers would carry us beyond the limits of 
this work. We must confine our remarks to that one 
of these writers to whom Spinoza has been said to owe 
the most, Moses Maimonides . The philosophical writ- 

ings of Maimonides are characterised as 'a whole by the 
tendency above indicated, the endeavour to establish 
foregone conclusions. But perhaps the part of his philo- 
sophy in which this tendency shows itself least is that 



which relates to the idea of God. In his treatment of 
this subject the Jewish theologian is almost entirely sub- 
ordinated to the follower of Plato and Aristotle. In 
one passage of his most important work, the c Moreh 
Hebuchim/ or f Guide to the Perplexed/ he adopts the 

( Aristotelian definition of God as voricns vo-ncrem — f.e., 
thought which is its own object, pure, abstract self- 
consciousness ; and in other passages in which he treats 
of the divine attributes, the notion of abstract unity 
involved in this definition is further rarefied into the 
Xeo-Platonic conception of absolute self-identity, a unity 
which repels every element of difference. We have 
* already seen how, in the endeavour to clear the idea 
of God from all anthropomorphic alloy, Neo-Platonism 
endeavours to get beyond the stage at which there is a 
1 distinction between thought and its object, and to rise 
X jto a point of exaltation higher even than thought or in- 

( telligence, a um£y*m which tins distinction vanishes. 
Maimonides in different parts of his writings wavers 
between these two conceptions. As Plotinus maintained 
that the highest ideal of intelligence is that in which 
the object of knowledge is no longer something external 
to the knowing subject, but that pure self -co ntemplativ e 
5. thought is the object of its own ac tivity , 
k> Maimonides, still more closely following the Aristo- 
telian dialectic, endeavours on the same principle to dis- 
tbggi&h betw^divine^n d„ human intellig ence. It is 
of the very nature of thought or intelligence that it 
pasps the “ forlns ” or real essences of things ; and when 
it does so, these forms are not something different from 

as thinking these forms, 
Intelligence apprehend-’ 
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ing the forms of things, and the forms of things appre- 
hended by intelligence, are only different expressions for 
one and the same thing, or the same thing regarded from 
different points of view. When, therefore, the human; 
intelligence is in the state of actual thought, thought, the 1 
thinker, and the thing thought of, are wholly one. But! 
man is not always in the state of actual thought. At first 
thought in him is only potential, a capacity of thinking 
which has not yet come into actuality ; and even when 
intelligence in him lias become developed, it is not 
always or continuously active. When the mind is at 
the potential stage of thought, or when the capacity of 
thinking is in abeyance, we can regard the power of 
apprehension and the object capable of being appre- 
hended as two separate things; and further, inasmuch 
as a power can only be conceived of as residing in a 
boing or naturo which possesses it, to these two wo 
have to add a third — viz., the mind in which the power 
of thought besides. But when wo conceive of a univor-l 
sal and ever-activo intelligence, an intelligence in whichT 
there is no unrealised capacity, no potentiality that is no!,, 
actuality, and which does not apprehend at one time 
and cease to apprehend at another — when, in other 
words, we think of a mind to which no reality is foreign, 
in which the forms or essences of things are over present, 
and which is eternal activity as well as potentiality,— 
then w© have before us the conception of a being in whicl 
the threefold distinction yanislies. In a mind which evei 
thinks there is no separation of thinker and power o! 
thought, nor of the power of thought from its own objects- 
In God, the absolute energy, the ever-active intelligence, 
thought, the thinker, and the object of thought, are one, 
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I n the passage which I have here epitomised, the idea 
of God which Maimonides reaches is that which, if 
followed out and freed from the limitations which are 
' connected with it in the Aristotelian philosophy, would 
ead to the modem conception of absolute, self-conscious, 
self-determining Spirit — of thought which at once reveals 
tself in the manifold differences of the finite world and 
I Tom all these differences returns upon itself. 

But in Maimonides not only does this idea remain 
undeveloped, hut it is left in unreconciled contradiction 
with another conception of the divine nature on which 
he more frequently insists. In the false search for unity, 
or confounding that discreteness which destroys unity 
with that concrete fulness in which the highest unity con- 
sists, he sets himself to think of something higher even 
than intelligence, an absolute which is not the unity of 
subject and object, but the abstraction in which these 
I 'distinctions are lost. An ^absolute unity is th a t, f rom 
whisk. every jlemenlof .plu rality or differ s&s^mns.t be 
excluded. Our belief in the divine unity, therefore, 
implies that the essence of God is that to whi ch no pre d- 
icates or attr ibutes can be a ttache d. "When we describe 
an object by attributes, these attributes must be conceived 
of either as constituting its essence, or as superadded to 
it. If the attributes of God are conceived of as con- 
stituting his essence, we fall into the absurdity of con- 
ceiving of a plurality of infinites, and further, of in- 
troducing into the nature of God that divisibility or 
compositeness which belongs only to corporeal things. 
If the attributes are thought of as superadded to the 
essence, then are they merely accidents and express 
nothing in the reality of the divine nature. By these 
1 • ‘ 
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and similar arguments, Maimonides convinced himself 
that such attributes as power, wisdom, goodness, cannot 
be understood as expressing any positive reality, and 
that even such predicates as existence, unity, &c., can- 
not, in the ordinary sense of the words, be applied to the 
divine essence. As applied to finite beings, existence is 
something separable from essence ; the idea of a house in 
the mind of the builder, for instance, being something 
different from the house as an actually existing thing : j 
but in God existence and essence, idea and reality, are] 
one and indivisible. When, again, we say of God that 
He is one, we must understand something different from 
the unity we predicate of finite things, for “ unity and 
plurality are accidents belonging to the category of 
discrete quantity.” When wo pronounce a thing to bo 
one, we add to its essence the accidents of its relations 
to other things ; but in God as an absolute or necessarily 
existing Being, unity and essence are one. The eon4 
elusion, therefore, to which Maimonides comes, is that! 
t he p redicates by which wo suppose our selves to afetai i ir : 
to a knowledge of God do not express any positive. . jeeal J 
ity”m"Tlie divine nature, but can only be employed ill 
a negative sense, tojhmQta,.-jnQ^- What_God Jg^ buLwlial ; 
He is not; in other words, t hey are only expression# ‘ 
for our own ig norance. The essence of God is that pure? 
absolute unity which lies beyond all plurality, and there-! 
fore beyond all predication, of which we can only say! 
that it is, but not what or how it is. 1 

From the foregoing summary it is obvious that ^ Mai- 
monides does not advance beyond the Neo- Platonic con- 
ception of the nature of God . If any positive reference 
^Moreh, i. 51-67. 
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to him can be traced in Spinoza's -writings, it is in the 
passage above quoted, in which he speaks in a somewhat 
slighting tone of some faint anticipation of his doctrine 
of the relation of. the attributes of thought and extension 
to the divine substance as having dawned “ as through 
a cloud" on the minds of “ certain of the Hebrews.” 
On the further question, whether on this point any 
indirect influence of the writers so designated can be 
traced in the philosophy of Spinoza, enough lias already 
been said. 

. Whatever the relation of Spinoza's doctrine as to the 
I nature of God to that of Maimonides, when we pass 
| from this point to the teaching of the latter as to the 
^rel atio n of God to the world, the divergence between 
{the two systems amounts to nothing less than radical 
/inconsistency. Here it js no longer Aristotle but Moses 
w ho is the master of Maimonides. Ho is no longer an 
independent thinker, but a rabbi striving by special 
pleading to force philosophy into reconciliation with the 



creed of the synagogue. A philosophy which starts 
from t he notion of a transcendent God, a self-identical 
unity excluding all distinctions, can find in itself no 
logical expl anation of the existGnco oJ„ a jinit o 'world. 
T he process fro m unity to difference beco mes impmible 
when there is no element of differe nce iu th e unit y, 
ffiveu the. Aristotelian conception ~of God as pure self- 
consciousness, pure. Form without Matter, rendered it 
impossible to account for a world in which form was 
realised in matter. And the impossibility of the transi- 
tion becomes still more obvious when the unity of self- 
ciousness is sublimated into the Neo-Platonic idea of 
identity without difference. The only device by 
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which an apparent transition from the one to the many,'* 
from God to the world, can, under such conditions, he \ 
effected, is either to substitute metaphor for reason, as i 
we have seen attempted in Neo-Platonism, or, failing that I 
expedient, to take refuge in mystery and to account fori 
the world by a supernatural creative act. It is the}^ 
hitter expedient which, under the constraint of the pre- 
supposed orthodox doctrine of a creation of the world fff) 
ex nihilo , Maimonides adopts. There is indeed one],/ 
remarkable passage in the ‘Guide to the Perplexed ? in; 
which the Neo-Platonic theory of emanation is distinctly '^-**-*' 
taught. How, he asks, can that which remains eternally / *' 
the same and unmoving be the cause of all motion and 
becoming? And lie answers by the following illustra- 
tion: “Many a man possesses so much wealth that ho/ 1 ‘ ^ 
can not only bestow on others what they are in want of, 
but can so enrich them that they in turn can enrich 
others. In like manner there is poured forth from God 
so much good that there emanates from Him, not only 
spirit, but a sphere of spirits. This second spirit again 
contains in it ever such a fulness that from it also 
spirit and spheres of spirit are derived, and so forth 
down to the last intelligence and the first matter from 
which all the elements arose. This idea of God was 
held by the prophets, and because this emanation of 
God is limited neither hy space nor time, they have 
compared God to an eternal and inexhaustible fountain 
pouring itself forth on all sides.” 1 This passage, how- 
ever, can only be understood as the passing lapse of an 
unsystematic writer, adopting for the moment and for a 
special purpose a theory inconsistent with his funda- 
i Moreli, it 11, 12. 




mental principles. It is scarcely necessary to show by 
formal quotations that tho theory, if so it can bo culled, 
on which Maimonides rests as the only possible explana- 
tion of the existence of the finite world, is that which is 
expressed "by tho phrase, “ creation out of nothing.” In 
answer to tho Aristotelian argument that creation in 
time would imply in God a potentiality which had not 
yet passed into actuality, Maimonides maintains that 
“the sole ground of creation is to he found in the will 
of Godf and that it belongs to the nature of will that 
a thing takes place at one time and not at another.” 1 
“For all these phenomena of nature,” ho adds, “I see 
no law of necessity, blit can only understand them when 
we say with the doctrine of Moses that all has arisen by 
the free wil l of the Creator.” 2 “If I had any proofs 
for the doctrines of Plato,” again ho writes, “ I would 
unconditionally accept them, and interpret allegorically 
the verses of Moses which speak of a creation out of 
nothing.” 8 And then he proceeds elaborately to defend 
t he Mosaic ..doctrine against the philosophic, which, in 
his opinion, would completely subvert religion, our 
belief in Scripture, and the hopes and fears which reli- 
gion inculcates. 

' It need scarcely be said that we have here a clcKitiino 
P Vhw fc is im c onoilahl e. not oMy j nfe jhe philosophy o| 
* h ut with any philosophy whateve r. W bather 

!§1 Spines doctrine of one substance, of which all finite 
' things axe only transitory modes, furnishes any adequate 
H solution of the problem of the relation of the world to 
-•/ Grod^ it is at least an attempt to find in the idea of God 
a first principle from which everything else follows by 


S; 
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strict necessity. The finite world is for him that which 
“ follows from the necessity of the divine nature — that 
is, all the modes of the divine attributes, in so far as 
they are considered as things which are in God, and 
cannot be conceived without God.’ 71 Even the theory, 
of emanation is at least an attempt to solve the problem] 
with which it deals. But the theory of creation out ojn 
nothing is simply the abandonment of the problem aa 
insoluble 3 and if it seem anything more, it is only 
because its real character is disguised by a meaningless j 
phrase. The theory itself, as well as the world fori 
which it would account, is created out of nothing. ' 

It is unnecessary to follow the so-called philosophy of 
Maimonides into further details. Setting out from a 
point of divergence such as has just been indicated, it is| 
obvious that in the subsequent course of their specula- j 
tions Spinoza and Maimonides could never meet, and) 
their occasional coincidences are such only to the ear. 
Maimonides, for example, like many thinkers of the 
same order, feels himself impelled to seek a basis for 
moral responsibility in a freedom of indifference or in- 
determinism, and from the difficulties involved in this 
conception he finds a ready escape in his theory^of 
creation. lie who begins by tracing all things to anJ 
arbitrary supernatural act can never bo at a loss for afi 
solution of particular speculative difficulties. “ To man,’ 7 % 
says he, 2 “ has been given complete freedom whetExeThe * 
will incline to the good or evil way. Here there is no 1 
law of causality as in outward nature, so that the will * 
of man should be the effect of any cause, but man’s own ** 
will is the first cau se of all his actions, ” “ But,” he 
1 Bfh. i. 29, solid. 2 Y ad-ha- chazakali, v. 4. 
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asks, “docs not the assertion that the will is free st and 
in contra ction with the divine omnipotence j The 
answer is, Not so ; for, m God has given to everything its 
own nature, so lie lias made it the nature of the human 
will that it should he free.” In other words, the un- 
conditioned freedom of the human will is not only not 
derived from hut is in absolute contradiction witli the 
nature of God, and must therefore ho ascribed simply to 
His arbitrary will, and what is contradictory to God’s 
nature ceases to ho so when God Himself is the author 
of the contradiction. How far apart from Spinoza, both 
in matter and manner, lies this kind of reasoning, need 
not here he pointed out. 

There is, however, one suhyect on ay, I nch, viewed apart 
from the general principles of the two systems, jdjpir 
coincidence at fi rst sight loo ks inorep than verbal — viz., 
the nature of nhmeal and moral evil : — 

“We must,” says Maimonides, 1 “first of all consider 
whence evil comes, and what is the nature of good and evil. 
McA f tMy the good is something positive ; evil, on the contrary, 
only want of good, therefore a mere negation. Life, e.g, y 
\r is the combination of this form with this matter ; the cestsa- 

tion of the combination or the division of the two is death, 
health is harmony in human bodies, sickness arises so soon 
harmony is destroyed. God, therefore^ can only be 
as the author of evil in the world in so far as He 
and lets the world arise out p£ matter which 
||| i£15SsSj But change is a thing that is necessary ; 

that anything should begin *to be implies the possibility of 
, * its passing away. And not only of natural evil but of moral 

evil must it be pronounced that it is a mere negation. It 
comes merely from a want of reason, and is nothing positive. 

r if” \ n - — — , 

; ,;-p ^ ^ , ", , , , 1 Morch, ill 21. ' 1;.:,,;;,-' / 
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Were men wholly rational there would be neither hatred, 
nor envy, nor error, which work destructively amongst men, 
just as blind men injure themselves and others through want 
of sight. Both kinds of evil are mere negations which Gocl J/ 
does not cause, but only permits. Both are consequences of*' 
matter from which the world and man have become, and yet 
from matter nothing better could arise.” 

Compare with this doctrine of evil the following 
passages from Spinoza : — " l : 

“With regard to good and evil, these indicate nothing 
positive in things considered in themselves, nor anything 
else than modes of thought or notions which we form from 
the comparison of one thing with another.” 1 “ For my own 

part, I cannot admit that sin and evil h ave any positiv e 
existence. ... We know that whatever is, when considered 
in itself without regard to anything else, possesses perfection, 
extending in each thing as far as the limits of that thing’s 
essence. The design or determined will (in such an act as 
Adam’s eating the forbidden fruit), considered in itself alone, 
includes perfection in so far as it expresses reality. Hence 
it may be inferred that we can only perceive imperfection 
in things when they are viewed in relation to other things 
possessing more reality. . . . Hence sin which ind icat es 
not hing sav e imperfection c annot consistj n anvHimg whic h 
ex piS ses reality? 7 ^ “ I maintain that God is absolutely and 
really (as causa sui ) the cause of all Tiling s which .have 
essen ce (£.<?., affirmative reality). . . . When you can prove 
to me that evil, error, crime, &o., are anything which ex- 
presses essence, then I will grant to you that God is the 
cause of evil. But I have sufficiently shown that that 
which constitutes the form of evil does not consi st in any - 
thing which expresses e ssence , and therefore it cann ot be 
said that Qod. is the cause oHt.” 3 

To the cursory reader of these passages both writers 
i Eth. iv. Pref. 2 Bp. 82. 3 80. 


aoom to teach tin* Haim* doctrine m to tho nature of evil, 

I and with a common object To prove that. God in not 
I'the author of evil, it seems to he tho endeavour of both 
I i to show that no punitive reality run he ascribed to it, 
iJand that physical and moral evil alike must he relegated 
! • ;; f to the category of negations or unrealities. But a little 
closer examination proves that a fundamental difference 
underlies this superficial similarity. The theory of 
M aimonidos is essentially dtmlistic. To exonerate* his 
su^ramumtane Creator from the causation of evil, he 
adopts tho Aristotelian distinction of form and matter, 
ascribing all that is positively good in tho system of 
being to the former, and regarding evil as only tho 
clement of negation or limitation which necessarily clings 
to tho latter. In ho far as any finite being is redeemed 
from imperfection, the element of good that is in it is 
due to the divine causation ; in so far us imperfection 
still adheres to it, it is to he aserihed, not to the positive 
“** $ agency of God, hut, so to speak, to the intractahlenoss of 
the materials with which Ho has had to deal. Matter is 
y^t' ^essentially mutable ; pain, sickness, death are its inevit- 
able conditions ; only the life which arrests change and 
disintegration is due to God. Error and crime are not 
traceable* to God, any more than tho blunders and mis- 
of the blind to the author of tho organ of vision. 
If reason were perfect there would be neither error nor 
sin ; and therefore the measure of knowledge and virtue 
which men possess is to be ascribed to the author of 
that they have no more, and therefore yield to 
passions, is simply another way of saying that 
God wills the good ele ment which re- 





that, they are' only partially reclaimed He can at most be 
said only to permit. * .J - v, , 

It is not our" business to criticise 1 , this theory, further 
than to point out its essentially dualistic character, and 
therefore its discordance with every system which, liko 
that of Spinoza, maintains the absolute unity of the 
universe. Hot only does it start from the fundamental 
dualism of a supramundane Creator and a world lying 
outside of Him, but even in that world all does not spring 
from the will that creates it. God is not responsible for 
all that takes place in the world, simply because another 
principle, that of “matter,” has there a role which is in- 
dependent of Him, and over which He can achieve at 
best only a partial victory. Spinoza, on the other hand, 
kn ow s nothing of such an external Creator, or of any 
element of matter which possesses substantiality and 
independence. For him there is but one infinite sub- 
stance, outside of which nothing exists or can be con- 
ceived ; and all finite beings, corporeal and spiritual, are 
only modes of that one substance. Interpreted in tba 
light of this fundamental principle, Spinoza’s language! 
with respect to the non-positive nature of evil means! 
something with which the doctrine of Maimonides has! 

no relation. Finite things, as such, have neither, in 

their existence nor their essence any substantial realit y. 
Everything that has a real existence, everything in 
nature and man that can be said to have any positive 
reality, is a modification or expression of the divine 
nature, and everything else that seems to bo is only 
un reality , nonentity. If, then, we ask how it comes/ 
that we regard anything as evil, or ascribe reality to) 
things that are injurious or wicked, the answer is that) 
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this arises from the false substantiation which inuigiimtion 
or ^pinion gives to things finite. “ Whatever wo think 
injurious and evil, and, moreover, whatever we think to ^ 

be impious, or unjust, or wicked, arises from this, that we 
conceive things in a distorted and mutilated fashion.” 1 
As by means of the conceptions of number and measure, 
which are merely “ aids of the imagination,” we give a 
false independence to discrete parts of space, which is 
really one and continuous, so the negative element in 
individual things and actions, which have no reality 
apart from God, is only due to the false isolation or 
limitation which the imagination or the abstracting un- 
derstanding gives to them. Remove the fictitious limit 

by which they are distinguished from God, and the 

negation vanishes ; the positive element, which alone 
expresses their essence, is all that remains. Whether 
this view of the nature of evil bo tenable or not, it is 
obviously one which has nothing in common with that 
*4 of Maimonides. For the latter, God is not the author 
IJof evil, because the evil or negative element in things is 
|fco be ascribed to another and independent source : for 
fiSpinoza, God is not the cause of evil, because, from the 
point of view of the whole, contemplating the system of 
Ibeing in the only aspect in which it has any real or 
pffirmative existence, evil vanishes away into illusion 
land nonentity. 
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One of tho most remarkable writers of the transition 
period between medieval and modern philo sophy is 
Giordano Bruno. His numerous works, poetical, scien- 
tific, philosophical, reflect the general characteristics of 
that period, modified in some respects by a strongly 
marked individuality. The revolt against authority, the 
almost exulting sense of intellectual freedom, the breaking 
down of the artificial division between things sacred and 
secular, human and divine, the revival of ancient philo- 
sophy, and resumption of its problems from a new and| 
higher standpoint — these and other distinctive 
of the spirit of the time, and along with these 
intellectual unsettloment and unrest, the predilection 
occult sciences and arts, tho tendency to commingle 
dreams and vagaries of imagination with the results 
rational investigation which marked some of its 
yet more undisciplined minds, — are vividly 
in Bruno’s multifarious writings. In these 
seek for 

mind filled with 
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and making random guesses now in this direction, now 
in that, pouring forth with almost inexhaustible pro- 
ductiveness speculations, theories, conjectures, under 
the impulse of the moment or the varying influence of 
external circumstances and of the intellectual atmosphere 
I fin which ho moved. Betwixt such a mind as this and 
the clear, patient, disciplined intelligence of Spinoza, it 
-would seem impossible to find any point of contact, and 
: in the absence of any direct evidence wo might bo dis- 
posed to regard Spinoza’s alleged obligations to Bnmo as 
Unothing more than accidental coincidences. It is true, 
indeed, that the absence of any reference to Bruno in 
Spinoza’s writings does not settle the question, inasmuch 
as Spinoza was undoubtedly conversant with, and derived 
important suggestions from, authors whom he does not 
quote. But without attaching any weight to Spinoza’s 
silence, the positive proof of his obligations would seem, 
at first blush, to consist only of a few verbfd coincideii^s 
scarcely avoidable in writers treating of the same subjects, 
and more than overborne by the lack of any real affinity 
of thought. 

When, however, wo examine more closely the general 
drift of Bruno’s philosophical writings— the loading ideas 
which, though never developed into a coherent system, 
underlie his speculations concerning man anti nature ami 
God — we shall find in them not a little which may ho 
J regarded as a kind of anticipation of Spinozism. The 
idea which seems to have dominated the mind of Brun o, 
and which, by means partly of Aristotelian categories, 
partly of Neo-Platonic emanation theories, he seeks in 
his various writings to explain and defend, is thy&-o£ .Jlp 
divinity of nature and man. Ho was in profound sym- 
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patliy with tho revolt against the medieval notion of a 
transcendent God, and a sphere of divine things absolutely 
separated from nature and tho secular life of mankind. 


The course of religious thought during the scholastic! I 
period had tended more and more to obscure the Clni&tiaiif 
idoajof the unity of tho divine , jand The! 

ecclesiastical conception of God had gradually become \ 
that, not of a Being who reveals Himself in and to the jd* 

human spirit, but of a Being above the world, and to , 

whom thought can bo related only as tho passive re- ^ 
cipicnt of mysterious dogmas authoritatively revealed. * 
The false exaltation thus given to tho idea of God led 
by obvious sequence to the degradation of nature, and 
the individual and social life of man. The observation 
of nature lost all religious interest for minds in which 
tho divine was identified with the supernatural, and 
which found the indications of a divine presence not in 
tho course of nature, but in interferences with its laws.f ^' 1 
In like manner, and for the same reason, the specially 
religious life became one of abstraction from the world, 
and the secular life of man, its domestic, social, political 
relations, came to be regarded as outside of the sphere of 
spirituahthings. It is easy to see how the reacti on from 
this false separation of the natural and spiritu al , the 
human and divine, should give rise, on th e one Jj&r td, td 
tho reawakened interest in nature which is indicated by 
the scientific revival of the sixteenth and seve nteent h 


centimes, and on the oth er, to the panth ei stic tendene vj 
in philosophy which gives their distinctiv e character t o 
the speculativo writi ng s of Br uno . Both on the religious 1 
and the poetical side of his nature, Bruno recoiled from 
the conception of a supramundane God, and a world 


Spinoza, 


in whose life and thought no divine element could be 
(discerned. In the external world, in whose least 
! phenomena science had begun to perceive the hid- 
j den glory of intelligible order and law; in the inner 
world of mind, to whose boundless wealth of thought 
the consciousness of the time was becoming awakened, 
;Bruno seemed to himself intuitively to discern, not the 
Imere production of a distant omnipotence, but the im- 
mediate expression of a divine presence a nd lifo,„ And 
with the wb^ sought 

to give philosophic form and verification to this intuitive 
sense of a kingdom of heaven on earth , But religious 
and poetical feeling may instinctively grasp what reason 
is inadequate to justify. Bruno was a poet first and a 
philosopher only in the second place. And whatever in- 
direct influence his writings may have had on a greater 
mind, it needed a calmer intelligence and severer logic than 
his own to overtake the task he set himself to accomplish. 

“The true philosopher,” says Bruno, “ differs from the 
theologian in this, that the former seeks the infinite 
Being, not outside the world, but within it. Wo must 
begin, in other words, by recognising Ibhe universal 
agent in creation, before attempting to rise to that 
elevated region in which theology finds the archetype of 
created beings .” 1 Dismissing, then, the conception of 
a supramundane God, it is Bruno’s aim to show how 
philosophy justifies the idea of an immanent relation of 
God to the world. When we examine his soluti on of 
the problem , it is found to consist jmrtly in a recumime 
to Neo-Pl atonic figu res yi d an alogies, partly in a manipu- 
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lation of the Aristotelian categories ..of matt er and form , 
of potentiality and actuality. To the former point of 
view belongs his elaborate exposition of the notion of a 
“ j^i ^jafJhe world 33 The universe is to be conceivec 
of as an infinite living organism, not created by any out 
ward cause, but having the principle of all its existence! 
and activities within itself. It is that beyond whicl 
nothing exists, in which all things live, and move, anc 
have their being. This inward, ever- active, creative 
principle he compares to the principle of life in the root" 
or seed, “ which sends forth from itself shoots, branches, 
twigs, &c., which disposes and fashions the delicate 
tissue of leaves, flowers, fruit, and again, by the same 
interior energy, recalls the sap to the root. 3 ’ It is in one 
sense external, in another internal, to purely natural 
things; the former, because it cannot be regarded as 
itself a part or element of the things it creates — the 
latter, because it does not act on matter or outside of 


matter, but wholly from withi n, in the very bosom and 
heart of matter. He represents this first principle again 



as a n “ inner artist 33 of infinite productiveness and 
plastic power ; but it differs from a human artist., in tiro 
r espects : (1.) That the latter operates on matter which is 
already alive or instinct with form, whereas in the case 
of the former no such presupposition is involved. He 
argues, therefore, that though we may shrink from re- 
garding the universe as a living beingp yet we cannot 
conceive any form which is not already, directly m 
directly, the expression of a soul, any more than we 
conceive a thing which has absolutely ntf fo^m. || 

would be absurd, indeed, to regard # - 

productions of human art. My table, as such, is not- 
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animate; but inasmuch as its matter is taken from 
j nature, it is composed of materials which are already 
! living. There is nothing, be it ever so little or worth- 

| ° ■n'wmitnfTip, mri _ . n — 

Hess, that does not contain in it life or ...soul 1 The 
human artist, m other words, works from without to 
communicate his own thought to materials which are 
taken from nature, and which have already, as part of 
.nature, a life and being of their own ; but the divine or 
1 inner artist has no pre-existing materials on which to work. 
His art is creative, at once of the materials and of the in- 
finitely diversified forms imposed on them. Creative and 
f ormative energy ar e in Hi m on e and the same thing * and 
if He transmutes lower into higher forms of existence, 
the former are not taken from a sphere that is foreign 
or external to Him, but already instinct with His own 
life ; and the latter are only the same life putting forth a 
new expression of its inexhaustible energy. (2.) It is 
only a slightly varied form of the same thought when 
Bruno tells us that i inJh^divixi6 ^iimruar., .artist, in con- 
trast with the human, the i deas of efficient . arid, fn^jd cause 
are inseparable ,. In natu re, ho argues, the efficient cause 
cannot be sepa rat e d from the finalor ideal cauj^ Every 
reasonable act presupposes an end or desig n. That 
design is “ nothing else than the form of the thing to lie 
produced. Er om which it follows that an intelligence 
C apable of producing all, and of _ raising them by a 
pot entiality into actualit y, s hould 
c ontain in itself the for ms and essen ces of all thing s. n 2 
Since it is intelligence or the soul of the "world which 
natural things, it is impossible that the formal 


■ 
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should be absolutely distinct from the efficient cause. 
They must fall together in the inner principle of things. 
Bruno expresses the same thing in another way when 
he speaks of the universe as a living organism. In 
the work of a human artist the thought or conception 
lies outside of the materials on ■which he works, and in 
which it is by his plastic hand to be realised. But the 
thought or design which is at work in the Creation of an 
organised structure, is not a mere mechanical cunning 
acting from without, shaping and adjusting matter accord- 
ing to an ingenious plan which is foreign to it. Here, 


on the contrary, the ide al principle or formative power 
goes with the matter, and constitutes its essence. Such] 
a principle is supposed to be present from the beginning,! 
inspiring the first minutest atom of the structure withil 
the power of the perfect whole that is to be. The iimeW 
principle, the life within, is both first cause anil last ; it 

maFes the last first, and the first Iasi. When, therefore, 

we apply this conception to the universe, what it brings 
before us is, not an extramundane omnipotent agent, 
creating and shaping things to accomplish an end out- 
side both of himself and them — implying, therefore, some- 
thing originally lacking both to himself and the matter 
on which he operates — but a unive rse which contains in 
i tself the principle of its 

m ViScEnEhT *power is working from the] 


po wer 


beginning, in whiclTtll 

finite eSstences presupposes and , .manifests the end to b e 
realised, and in which the first principle is at once be- 
ginning and end of all. Had Bruno realised all that is 
' contained in this conception, his philosophy might have 
gone beyond that of Spinoza, and anticipated much 
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which it was left for later speculative thought to 
develop. 

Bu^ when we follow the course of his speculations, and 
aslT^n ow from his fundamental thought he proceeds 
to explain the nature of God, and His relation to tho 
world, " we find that, under the limiting influence of 
scholastic or Aristotelian categories, the inherent wealth 
of his own idea escapes his grasp. With him as with a 
greater than he, the principle of abstract identity is in 
fatal opposition to that of concrete unity, or if the latter 
is faintly adumbrated in his conception of the soul of 
the world as a self-differentiating, self -integrating unity, 
the former speedily reasserts itself, so as to reduce the 
idea of God to a meaningless and barren abstraction, 
"and the finite world to evanescence and unreality. 

In order to determine the nature of the first principle 
of all things, Bruno has recourse’ to the Aristot elian 
distinction^ of “ form ” and “ matter.” 

“ De mocritu s and the Epicureans,” says he, “hold that 
there is no real existence which is not corporeal ; they regard 
matter as the sole substance of things, and assert that it is 
itself the divine nature. These, with the Stoics and others, 
hold also that forms ar e simp ly the accidental dispositions of 
x^jnatter . . . . A closer examihatloh7 hoy w. forces us to re- 
jjogiiise in natur^wqHnds'^F Buh ltances, fom and mat ter. If, 
iherelofe,ffiere is Inactive principle whirls the constitutive 
principle of all, there is also a subject or passive principle 
corresponding to it, a something that is capable of being acted 
on as well as a something that is capable of acting. Human 
art cannot operate except on the surface of things already 
formed by nature; . . . but natur e operiffe^soto speak, from 
jp theji^teeof its subject-matter, which is altogether informed, 
**:. Therefore the subject-matter of the arts Is~manifoli^butllm 
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Matter and Form . 

sul)ject~Tnatt(ir of nature? is one. seeing that all diversity 
proceeds from form.” 1 A. ' 

In this passage and elsewhere, what Bruno seeks to|f 
prove is, that the conceptions of matter and form ar<|| 
correlative, that neither can he apprehended in abstract/ 
tion from the other, and that the necessities of though® 
force us beyond them to another and higher coMO ptio nffl 
that of a prima l substance which is neither matter alone/"'" 
nor form alone, but the unity of the two. We are leg 
to the same result, he elsewhere shows, when we con- 
sider tlie supposed hard and fast distinction of sub- 
stances corporeal and incorporeal. “ It is necessary that 
of all things that subsist there should bejonp princ iple 
of subsistence. . . . But all distinguisMme things 
presuppose something indistinguishable. That indis- 
tinguishable something is a common reason to which the 
difference and distinctive form are added.” .Just as sen- 
si ble obje cts presuppose a sensible subject, intelligible 
objiKite an intelligible subject — 

u So it is necessary that there he one thing which corresponds 
to the common reason of both subjects, . . . a first essenc e 
which contains in itself the princip l e oi .itaJbeing ! iFEoSV, 
a^is generally agreed, presupposes a matter which is 
body, and which therefore naturally precedes that which we 
designate as properly corporeal, we cannot admit any absolute 
incompatibility between matter and the substances which we 
name immaterial. ... If we discern something formal and! 
divine in corporeal substances, on the same principle wel 
must say that there is something material in divine sub- 1 
stances. As Hot|m^ says, if the intelligible world obtains * 
an infinite variety or existences, there must be in them, along 


1 De la causa, p. 251, 



with their characteristic differences, something wliich they 
all have in common, and that common element takes the place 
of matter as the distinctive element takes that of form. . . 
This common basis of things material and immaterial, in so 
far as it includes a multiplicity of forms, is multiple and 
many-formed, but m itself it is absolutely simple and indi- 
visible l and because it is all, it cannot be itself any one par- 
ticular being.” 1 


Such considerations do not suggest the idea of a 
Supreme Bein g (aii^exi.rannuulai le God), u but of the 
sojj l, of the world as the actuality of all, the potetp* 
tia lit y of all, and all in all Whence, though there 
are innumerable individuals, yet (sve-rything is one.” 2 
“There is one form or soul, one matter or body, wliich 
is the fulfilment of all and the perfection of all, wliich 
cannot be limited or determined, and is therefore tin- 
; changeable.” 8 

These quotations may suffice to show what is the gen- 
eral drift of Bruno’s speculations. The result to which his 
reasoning leads is not that which he intended or supposed 
himself to have attained. Ilis obvious aim was to attain 
to a first principle which should be the living source and 
^explanation of all finite existences, material and spiritual. 
Bit Qwjflg to the false motliod by which he proceeds, 

a 'Mxiby which gg c^dg g^aj l deto minations— not a_ 
em bra ce slnl fa u^jty jhq whole in - 

exhaustible^lr^^ the^ fi nite world kit 

E w hich all con tent jas been^ emn oi^^L 
nKs S maiiFiiiSlorm, and again of 

cans% Wagner, i. pp. 269, 270, 272. 
ft Sfo V > 8 Ibid., p. 230. 
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corporeal and spiritual, cannot be held apart, but that 
when we attempt to think it, each implies and falls oyer 
into the other, he does not rise to a higher unity, a 
unity which transcends, yet at the same time compre- 
hends both v Henjce his only available resource is to find 
his higher unity in that which matter and form, mincl ^ ‘ 
and body, have in common when their differences arer, 
eliminated. But by thinking of that which mind has 
common with body, or form with matter, we do not reach [ 
a unity which is higher and richer than both, any more 
than we do so when we think of that which gold has in 
common with silver or copper. A generic unity, inj 
other words, isjrjnere logical abstraction which has! 
leas co ntent than the lowest individual it is supposed tel 
embrace. In short, like many. .....other thinkers before. ~and 

after him, Bruno conceived himself to be explaining the! 
differences and contrarieties of existence by the simple 
process of eliminating or ignoring them. And his first 
or highest principle (which he identified with God), in 
which he conceived himself to have reached the origin 
and end of all things, was nothing more than the abstrac- 
tion of “ Being,” which is lo gically higher, sim ply becau se f 
it is poorer in content , not merely than matter or mind i 
But than the lowest of finite existences. 

And if thus his idea of God or the infinite was depleted ; 
of all content or reality, it fared no better, and for the 
same reason, with his idea of the finite world. What 
he sought for was a first principle or “ soul of the world,” ; 
in which all finite existences should find their being and 
reality. The solution of this problem, therefore, implied 
at once the nothingness of all finite being apart from 
God, and their reality in God. His fundamental notion 
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of an organic unity imposed on him the. ncccvs«ily of 
explaining the universe as an organism in which the 
members are nothing hut dead, meaningless fragments in 
separation from the life or vital principle of the whole ; 
hut also the necessity of showing that through their re- 
lation to that principle they cease to be such unreal 
abstractions. Ilis method certainly enabled him, as he 
himself saw, to achieve the former of these results- — 
viz., that of reducing all finite existences, as such, to 
evanescence and nothingness. 

u In its externality,” says he, <£ nature is nothing more than 
a shadow, an empty image of the first principle in which 
potentiality and actuality are one. . , . Thou art not nearer 
to the infinite by being man rather than insect, by being star 
rather than sun. And what I say of these I understand of 
all things whose subsistence is particular. Now, if all these 
particular things are not different in the infinite, they are 
not really different. Therefore the universe is still one, and 
immovable. It comprehends all and admits of no difference 
of being, nor of any change with itself or in itself. It ia all 
that can be, and in it is no difference of potentiality and 
j actuality , 1 . . . Individuals which continually change do 
not take a new existence, but only a new manner of being. 
It is in this sense that Bolm up n has said , 4 There is nothing 
new unHoTt^ which ia was hoTmi T^l^s all 

things are IrTtEe universe ah<T the universe is in all things, 
are in it and it is in us, so all concur to one perfect 
which is sole, stable, and ever remaining. It is one 
Every form of existence, every other thing is 
y, every thing outside of that one is nothing.” s 

whilst Bruno thus proved the unreality of all 
from the first principle, the soul 
• Ibid., 288. 
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or substance of the world, what he failed to prove, and 
from the self-imposed conditions of his method could 
not prove, was that even in their relation to the first 
principle any reality was left to them. Eegarded as 
that which is reached by abstraction from the limits of 
finite existences, the first principle does not explain, it 
simply annuls them. Their distinction from God is their 
finitude, and the withdrawal of their finitude, which 
makes them one with God, makes them lost in God. 
They are only figures carved out in the infinitude of 
space, and, like figures in space, they vanish when the 
defining lines are withdrawn. 

Such then, in substance, is Bruno^ 
that problem with which, directly or indirectly, all 
speculative thought attempts to deal. It would be to\ 
forestall the exposition of the Spinozistic system to at- 
tempt here, save in a very general way, to answer the 
question, What, if any, traces are to be found in it of 
the influence of this writer on the mind of its author 1 
At Jirst si g ht there would seem to be ^ discord ances i a# 
great between the leading ideas of Bruno and of Spinoza 
as between the glowing, imaginative, poetical manner, 
and style of the former, stamped throughout with the 
personality of the writer, and the rigid mathematical] 
mould, excluding every trace of personal feeling, ini 
which the ideas of the latter are cast. What point of 
contact, for instance, can be discerned between Spinoza’s 
view of the universe as a system in which all things fol- 
low from the idea of infinite substance by as strict logical 
deduction as the properties of a triangle from its defini- 
tion, and Bruno’s conception of an infinite organism in- 
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stinot with tho freedom, the activity, the perpetual change 
and variety of life, and in which the first principle is 
for ever manifesting itself, with tho spontaneity and in- 
exhaustible productiveness of art, in the forms and 
, aspects of the world? Yet perhaps a closer examination 
jmayjead to the conclusion that, with many apparent 
[and some real differences between tho two systems, in 
j their essential principle and in the. results to which it 
JLeads, there is a real affinity between them. Both s eek 
£ justify for thought that idea of tho absolute unity of 
■alillimgswlxicb is tho presupposition of all science and 
all philosophy. Both seek to explain the universe 
rom itself, to the exclusion of any external or arbitrary 
cause, as implying a virtual abandonment of tho problem 
fto be solved. In the idea of God both endeavour 
to ftnd^not an inexplicable supramundane Creator, hut 
tlie immanent cause or principle of the world. In both 


there is a senseTn which the words “ God ” and “ Nature ” 
^j are interchangeable. In Bruno, tho first principle is tho 
union of potentiality and actuality; and whether you 
consider it as a principle which realises itself in the*, 
actual, and call it God, or as all actuality in relation to 
its principle, and call it Nature, it is only one anti tho 
thing contemplated from different sides. In Spinoza, 
is that beyond which nothing exists or can bo 
and Nature — understood as tho whole finite 
including all possible modifications of an infinite 
of infinite attributes in their relation to Substance, 
so far as they are expressions of it — is only another 
the same universe regarded from a different 
in both systems the logical re- 
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suit falls short of tho aim and intention of the author,;* 
and the failure in both cases arises, to some extent at 
least, from the same cause — viz., the attempt to reach a 
concrete, by a method^fchat can yield only an abs tra cts , , 
unity. We have seen how in Bruno the infinite living 
organism, which was his ideal of the universe, reduces 
itself to a God who is only a bare self-identical abstrac- 
tion, in which the finite is lost or annulled. And in the 
sequel we shall find that Spinozism is, from one point of 
view, the ambiguous result of two conflicting elements — 
a self-identical, undetermined substance which is all in , , 
one, and a world of finite individualities, each of which ' 
has a being and reality of its owfiF^ft is the obvious in-|j 
tention of the author to bring these two elements into the I 
unity of a perfect system — to find in Substance the origin! 
and explanation of finite existences, and also to brings 
back all the individualities of tho finite world into unity! 
in their relation to the one infinite substance. But the} 
relation between the two elements is only asserted, never 
Remonstrated. The absolutely undetermined is, by its f* 
very definition, precluded from going forth out of itself] 


into a world of finite determinations; and if we start vt fet, 
, from the latter, they can only be brought back to the b' " )£ 

former by tho destruction of their finitude, and their u 
absorption in tho infinite all. 

From these considerations it seems to follow that, 
whatever weight we attach to tho external evidence of / 

Spinoza’s indebtedness to Bruno, in the movement o4\ 
thought in both writers, in the principle from ! ( , ( 

they start, the end at which they aim, thej^ 
cess, and the reason of their failure, a oloit * 
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may be traced. Whether, in point of fact, we can affili- 
ate Spinoza’s system to the speculations of his predeces- 
sor is doubtful, but it must at least be conceded that 
the philosophy of the former betrays tendencies which, 
had he been acquainted with Bruno’s writings, would 
have led him to recognise in the latter a spirit akin to 
his own. 




CHAPTER V. 

DESCARTES. 


The philosophy and tho theology of modern times 
start from a common origin, and a certain anal ogy 
may he traced, at least in their earlier stages, in 
the course of development through which they .passed. 
W hat firs t s trik es us in studying that development i s i ts 
appar en t incon sistency with its origin. Tho principle o 
f reedo m i s the common source of both, yet in 
spee dily passes in to a doctrine of ahs^tW which seem 
to be the complete negation of freedom. Prom a move 
ment in which everything seems to he grounded on th 
individual consciousness, we are brought almost imm 
diately to a theory of the universe in which God is 
conceived of as to leave to the world and man no 
pendenco or reality. In r eligion , the assertion of 
right of private judgment gives rise to a theology 
absolute predestination and “ irresistible grace.” 
p hilosop hy the principle of self- consciousness, 
source of all knowledge and the criterion 
develops into a system of 
Xsfc a little reflection will 
thus indicated involves 
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ciple of the Protestant .Reformation wan, indeed, tlm 
assertion of spiritual freedom. It expressed the revolt 
of the reawakening religious consciousness against vxr 
ternal mediation or authority in matters of faith. It 
is implied in the very idea of religion that the human 
spirit is essentially related to the divine, and that in 
seeking to realise that relation it is attaining to a deeper 
consciousness of itself. By whatever outward means 
| the knowledge of God and of divine things may he con- 
I veyed to us, it is not religious knowledge until it has 
I been grasped by the spiritual consciousness and has 
pound its witness therein. Th e ult imate criterion of 
j cruth must l ie not without, hut w ithin, t he spirit . The 
lyoico of God must find its response in the heart and 
^conscience of him to whom it speaks, and nothing can 
hold good for him as true or divine which has not re- 

I ived its authentication in the “ assurance of faith.” Hut 
rilst nothing, it would seem, can he more thorough- 
ingthan this assertion of spiritual freedom, it involves 
■d directly leads to what might easily be regarded m 
e negation of such freedom. Religious knowledge Js 
e re velati on to man atonee of freeSSmand of abs olu te 
jreBdsncn.; of freedom, because it is to consciousness 
at truth appeals, and by the activity of consciousness 
at truth is apprehended — of absolute dependence, be- 
cause at the very first step of our entrance into the king- 
iom of truth, we find ourselves in a region where nothing 
can he made or unmade by us, in the presence of an author- 
ity -which dominates our will and claims the complete 
submission of our thoughts. The very act of entering 
nto it involves the renunciation of all individual opin- 
inclinations, prejudices, of everything that pertain** 
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to me merely as this individual self. It implies, more-# 
over, the recognition by the individual self, not morel}! 
of its fmitude and dependence, but of its moral blindness! 
and weakness. Truth must find its witness in the eon-| 
sciousness ; but the consciousness to which it appeals is j 
that not of the natural man, but of the spiritual The# 
response which it awakens is that not of tlie mtUvidiialf 
self, but of a higher or universal self, with which thef 
former is not In harmony. It is therefore the revelationf# 
to me not merely of a universal reason to which the inj 
dividual consciousness must subject itself, but of adf 
ab solute moral authority, an infin ite will at once in me 
arid above me, before which I am solf-condemnettjand , 
helpless , lt^igion begins wi th the scpis^ of -mmgl gjjjflj ^ 
and impotenc e ; but The presupposition which this in- 
volves is that of an infinite will with which my finit( 
will is not in harmony, and to which it is only by ti n 

that I can ever be reconcile d. It is from this point o; ' 
view that we can understand how, from the principle o; 
Protestantism, the early Eoformers should be led to tha 
idea of God which constitutes the primary doctrine o: • 
their theological system. 

The principle which was at the root of the Protestant 
Reformation found thus its first expression in the sphere 
of religion, and it was here that the human spirit first 
attained emancipation from that bondage to authority in 
which it had been hold. But the c entury of the Rnfim f 
mati on , is the bu rni ng also of a ne w epoch ‘ ■ 
s p nliv ; and both in its origin and development, a doe eg 
analogy can be traced between the philosophical and fhJ 
religious movement* Speculative thought felt the samJ 





impulse with religion to liberate itsel 
positions which had hitherto fettered 
autonomy in its own sphere. And here 
consciousness seemed to employ its re® 
in subjecting itself to a new and mo, 

r 10n - r 2 ^jl£ 2 j?.tof view the 
[may bo compared to the first ussm-tion. 
f Jeformers, and th&j,hilosophy , 
121ll-it._by the same movem ent of. fch< 

CaJvdjij ^"~ — e ^^?n^?iZ% 0 . or m 8 


:*V “iAaSttSfla. expresses the 
mg all things within its own 
^explanation of all the 
nally stated, Descartes 1 search 
*f certitude was the endeavour 
to be knowledge the form of 
ocess by which he represents 
erion is indeed, when closely 
ldy virtll ally implies it. I n 
satisfaction ho begins by re- 
possIHo te dool 'f 
cuts of ordinary knowledge,' 
«s of unsifted and incongm- ' 
ms, opinions, beliefs, which 
l 'yhioh have no other than 

f e * dl oth ™ They have 
thonty or by tradition, they 
in the form of instinctive 
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none of them -which it cannot doubt, and, at least pro- 
visionally, reject ; — not authoritative dogmas and beliefs, 
for these by their very definition have no inherent cer- 
tainty ; not things we seem to perceive by the senses, 
for th e senses often deceive us, and what nnna deceives 

ma y do so al ways ; not even mathematical propositions, 

for, as we are not the makers of our own minds, it is at 
least conceivable that they are the creation of some 
malicious or mocking spirit who has so constructed them 
as, even in their seemingly demonstrative certainties, to 
be mistaking error for truth. But when, by this process) 
ofelimination, I have got rid of or provisionally rejected! 


I 


one after another of the elements of that accidental con- 
glomerate of beliefs which I have hitherto accepted, is 
there nothing that remains, no_ prinie\^al rock of certitude, 
or fundamental basis of knowledge unassailable by doubt ? 
And the answer is, that when everything else has been 
doubted, there is onejbbang which lies beyond the reach 
of doubt, whi ch in the v ery process ofdoubting I tacitly 
affirm . I cannot doubt the doubter. Doubt is thought, I 
and in thinking I cannot but affirm the existence of the 1 
thinker. From everything else I can abstract, but I f 
cannot abstract from myself who performs the process of r 

abstraction. Cbgito , ergo mm. 

In this account which Descartes gives of the way in 
which he seemed to himself to have reached an ultimal 
principle of certitude, it is obvious tha t he tacitly presi r 
poses from the outset the principle of which hrismam 
When he sets out by saying, “ I will question eve: 
which I can doubt,” he virtually posits the “ I ” as 
umpire by whose verdict everything is to be decided. In* 
this, as in every other possible investigation which it can* 
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undertake, thoug ht presu pposes i tself. In bringi n g any- 
thing to the bar of consciousness, consciousness presumes 
its own reality. Nay, we can go further, and say that 
in every act of intelligence, in the most rudimentary 
exercise of thought by which I bring any object before 
line, 1 presup po se, mysel f as tbo thinki ng subject to which 
that object is referred. And this, further, enables us to 
|see what is the real significance of Descartes’ fundamental 
|principle. As has been often pointed out, the proposition, 
j“ I think, therefore I am,” -is only in form syllogistic. As 
.ts author himself expressly says, it is not an argument 
asod on the major jprpmiss, “ Whatever thinks exists,” 
jjfor tlu^ terms of that premiss would have no meaning 
jsavo what is derived from the prior int uition of fhe unity 

( jpf being and thought. (htjUo mjo mm is, therefore, 
pm ply the expression of that uni ty as the ultimate d atum 
| )f con sc iousness . In saying “ I am eonsciousTHilio “ I ” 
.find the consciousness predicated of it cannot be separated. 
I flu affirming the consciousness wo affirm the I. Descartes’ 
j proposition, therefore, is tl ^assertion of, flic ind isso lublo 
jjunity of thought and reality in s< ‘ If (*<n lscuouHt u.m jistlm 
wfui uhu u o n till pri n < ; i pjqj_> u w] i ich all kj l owhulge rest s. 
Descartes bad now attained the principle of which ho 
was in quest ; hut the inquiry would have boon fruitless 
unless in that principle he had found not only that which 
is absolutely certain in itself, but that which is th e sourc e 
of all other certainties, the idea by means of which wo 
c an advance to 'li Kah ilitate the world which doubt has 
destroyed. If this principle is not to remain a more 
■^barren abstraction, a form of knowledge without content, 
it must enable us to recover, as objects of rational and 
Certain knowledge what had been rejected as a congeries 
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of unsifted beliefs. How, then, asks D esc artes, s h all we 
find in self-consciousnes^^hekeyto all knowle^ej ^w 
the failure "or success of ahy^atfempt to answer this ques- 
tion must, it is easy to see, turn upon the sense in which 
the principle itself is understood. Whether the proposi- 
tion, “ I in thinking am,” or more briefly, “ I think,” is to 
be fruitful or barren, depends on the part of it on which the 
emphasis is thrown. If the latter term be limited by the 
former, if, in other words, the thought or self-conscious- 
ness here affirmed be taken as merely subjective and j 
individual, the proposition contains in it the beginning j 
and end of all knowledge. In the empirical fact of his| 
own. ..self-consciousness there is nothing which e nab les | 
the individual to transcend his own i ndiv iduality. I 
Thought that is purely mine can build foruseS no 
bridge by which it can pass to a world that lies, by 
supposition, wholly beyond it. The future history of 
philosophy was to show, in the vain endeavours of the 
empirical psychologists, from Locke downward^to solve 
this problem, that individuali sm imprisons the mind_in 
jt$ own isolated conscious ness, and can never attain to 
the legitimate knowledge of the nature or even of the 
existence of any reality beyond it. 

On the other hand, th e principle of self monsc iousnes sl 
be^ coBstawe d as To^become in itself^the.„,fruiHull 

source dTKno wleilg e, a pd tlie_ _test all know-i 

^3^ jca3r^b ^v^hiaj ed^ What it may be miderstood togl 
mean is, that beyond all difference of thought and beingji 
"of thought and its object, there is a unity which aLonel 
makes this diffe rence i ntell igibly ^ is the* 

first pres upposition of all affirmation abo ut th e,j>articj^la3j 


s uhfect-and the_ pa^ular_Qblc.Cit. Or to state it differ- 
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mtly, it may mean that whilst I can abstract from every- 
thing else, I ca nnot, abstr act from the being -which is iden- 
tical with thought That being is~not tlie ’fieiiig'of’my 
articular self ; for that too, like every other particular 
contingent existence, I can in one sense abstract from. 

’ can make it an object of observation, I can think of it, 
md I can think it away, as that which was not and 
‘ light not be. B ut the fromLw hich I cannot ab - 
jraet, the self which is identical with tho ught, is that 
hr which not o nly I, t h i s parti ciikr jndividual. am, but 
hr which an d i n wh ich I and all things are. So far 
om shutting me up in a mere subjective experience, 
vith a world of realities lying beyond and inaccessible, 
elf -consciousn ess, thus und erstood, is that which contain s 
fin l ithe possibility of all knowl edge. It is that which 
j is presupp^^ which all realiti es 

I n which of these senses did Descartes un derstand his 
own fundamental principl e h In his endeavour to re- 
construct the world by means of it, did he employ it in 
the sense in which it is altogether inadequate for the 
task, or in the sense in which a system of knowledge 
can legitimately be based on it? The answer is, that 
jIM neither , hut wavered between the two radically 
mt interpretations, and whilst his system con- 
implies or points towards the higher 
\ neither grasps it firmly nor carries it out to 

logical results, Yjfe^even the arbitrary expedients 
' which he employs to extract more from his first prin- 
■&an, in the narrower sense, it could yield, proves 
Vrider constructio n of it was that toward s 
*****-**-. ~ it was left for 
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other and more consequent thinkers to discern its full 
significance. ^ 

To say that self-consciousness is that to which alMf, / v> ^ 
things are relative, is to say that the world is an in- u- ; s 
telligible world, and that betwixt mind an d^matter ... 
thought and being, there is no essential division, aiu' J 
jt, nb^Tiecessity, therefore, to go in search of some third '"'"'h.. ! ’ 
principle to mediate between them. Such a necessity! ' 
however, Descartes creates for himself. The doubt or 
provisional negation of external things by which the 
affirmation of a* conscious self had been reached, he 
speedily hardens into an absolute negation. It.is„through 
t he oppo sition of a not-self tlrnt mind realises itse lf. 

How then can that conscious self which exists only as it 
opposes itself to that which is not-self, which knows itself 
only in abstracting from a world without, hold any in- 
telligent converse therewith'? In attempting to know 
anything beyond itself, is not consciousness committing 
a virtually suicidal act? This difficulty was rendered 
more fo rmidable for D escartes by the view he lakesj pf a' 
the essentially distinctive nature of ram d_afl< r matt er. 

Mind and matter are independent substances, each having ^ w**-* 
its own determining or characteristic attribute. The 
characteristic attribute of mind is thought or self- 
consciousness, that of matter is extension, and these two 
can only be understood in a sense which renders them y — . . 

reciprocally contradictory. Thought or self-consciousness! * ' 

is that which is absolutely self-included and indivisible, i 

We can ideally distinguish in it that which thinks and ? = 

that which is object of thought ; but they do not lie otit- \ 
side of each other, they are indivisible elements ....in ih* / 
unity of self-consciousness. But if this mtensiveness is 
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thi^ essence of mind, that of matter is the very opposite 
or contradiction of this — extension, self- externality, ex- 
istence which consists of parts outside of parts, without 
any centre of unity. Mind is self-consciousness ; mat- 
ter, on the other hand, is absolute selflessness. Now 
then, between things which by their very definition are 
reciprocally exclusive, can there bo any communion? 
H ow, c an that whose very being is to be selfless become 
related to ^ that whoso very being is to be a conscious 

g i n passing into mind, matter ..in list cease to b o 

ir; in going fort h to apprehen d matter, mind must 
to be mind, 

me expedient by which ultima tely , Pcac&rtos en- 
deavours to overcome this difficulty is, as we shall see, 
t 4 ^; tfSHf arbitrarily depriving the two independent snb- 
stances of their independence and reciprocal exclusive- 
"if * ness by reducing them to moiponts of a third and higher 
^"' substance . Whilst the distinctive attribute which makes 
/ each a substance with reference to the other remains, 

/ JK / their opposition is mediated by the absolute sub stan ce, 

f on whom the existence of bo th depends. this 

, attempt to overcome the dualism of mind aiuFmattor 

* presents itself first in a somewhat cruder and more 
mechanical form. Mind and matter are essentially op- 
1 ; > posed; but God becomes the guarantee to mind of the 

| .of its ideas of matter. Mind has no im- 

mediate certainty th^rirth. of these ideas ; it simply 
•jfe/ , &ids them in itself. They convey no assurance of any 
|^^^^g l ob)jective reality corresponding to them. It is eoneeiv- 
I * able, as was formerly supposed, that our notions of 

I material things, or even of the existence of an external 

World, may be illusion s. But our idea of God is that 

u * 4 » * < ** > *,/4 4 * s * 
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of an all-perfect Being, one of whose perfections isr ah-' 
solute veracity or truthfulness. If, therefore, in the 
mind which owes to Him its existence we find certain/' 

J 

clear and distinct ideas of matter or of external realities,/ 
the veracity of God is the unquestionable security that) 
these ideas are true. Ideas of things which we couldt 
not otherwise trust, we can trust as implanted in us by} 
a God that cannot lie. 

Arbitrary and forced as this me thod of so lving jhe 
problem before him seems tojje, what it really indicates 
tli at Descarte s had disc erned the inadeq uacy of a 
merely individua listic princ iple of knowled ge, an d ha d 1 

J jegun to soelEaTlhe consciousness of the ind ividual .is 
mplica ted with a consciousness wider and more abs o- 
u te t h a n itself. And this becomes more obvious when 
we go on to consider how Descartes contrives, without/ 
aiiy conscious departure from his fundamental principle* 
to e xtract fro m it the idea of God and- thereof of His* 
objective e xistenc e. In two ways consciousness seems 
,So' Him to testify to something more absolute than 
Itself. I n the fir s t plac e, he finds in it an __idea| / / 

| ybich, f rom its very nature, cAindt ^ATraced to an w/ ^ 

r injte source, and wh ich therefore witnes ses to an JPf 
Mo Being as its cau se or archetype . Whatever real! 
ity, he argues, any thing or idea contains, at least 
much must be contained in its cause. If I find in 
myself an idea which contains more reality than is 1 
contained in my own nature or could be derived or 
collected from other finite natures, I may conclude 
that there is a being containing in himself an amount 
of reality transcending that of all finite existence. ( 

Such an idea is that of God, the infinite substance, 
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and it could only have boon implanted in me by an 
actually existing God 

To this argument it is easy to take excepti on, on the 
obvious ground that it presupposes the. tiling which it is 
intended to prove — that it seeks to deduce- from conscious- 
ness, or one of the ideas of consciousness, a being who 
is to guarantee the veracity of consciousness ; and further, 
that it attempts to find in thought the proof of some- 
thing outside of thought or unthinkable — in other words, 
, to make thought transcend, itself. Yet t he, flaw is on ly 
j in the fogm. not in the real though implicit signi|leancc 
l of the argume nt. The being who contains in himself 
fill perfections is still a being thought of in a most defi- 
nite way. Seeming to himself to have forced a path 
Joutward to a region beyond., consciousness, Descartes is 
i Bstill within it ; and what lio luis really achieve d is vir- 
I fcually to expand the sphere of self-consci ousness till it 
1 embraces that which transcends all that is fi nite and 
1 ndividu al. The secret nerve of the argument, and that 
■which constituted its motive and significance, was, that 
ift here is an infini te el emen t in thought, or that the con- 
sciousness of the indi vidual, when closely e xamined, is 
I »^ o r dom inated by a univ ersal 

Q- consciousness of the inlnit a 
between the apparent and the real signi- 
1 ivJLcakiQe of the argument becomes still* more obvious in 
second form in which Descartes presents it, and 
which is o nly a mod ification of the “ ontologic al arg n- 

* fe l A quinas. Tlie^ ob jective existence 

;ff v j ^ l llffito A idea of Go d. Amongst 

iKovarious ideas in our minds we find one, the highest 
of all— that of a Being supremely wise and powerful 'and 



absolutely perfect ; and we perceive tliat this idea, unlike 
others, contains in it the characteristic, not of possible 
or contingent, but of absolutely necessary existence. In 
the same way, therefore, as from the fact that the idea 
of a triangle necessarily involves that its angles should 
be equal to two right angles, wo conclude that every 
triangle must have this property ; so from the fact that 
the idea of an absolutely perfect being includes in it 
that of existence, we conclude that such a being must 
necessarily exist. Here again the argument, though 
fairly in the form in which Descartes presents it ; i s 
valuable as ind icating the nnt enablen css of liis origi-l 
nal st andpo int, and the inevitable t ende ncy to read into 
it a new and deeper moaning . If self-consciousness 
is only individual, and we suppose a world of realities 
lying outside of it, it is impossible to conclude from self- 
existence or any other clement of an idea in us that 
there is any actual reality corresponding to it — any 
more than, according to Kant’s fa miliar illustration, I 
can infer from the idea o f a hundred dolla rs in my mind 
that I have them in my""purse. 'fEat equality of its 
angles to two right angles is a necessary element of the 
idea of a triangle, proves no more than that if any actual 
triangle exists, it will possess this property! and that 
necessary existence belongs to the idea of God, merely 
proves that if there is a being corresponding to the idea, 

’ he exists necessarily. By no straining, therefore, could 


Jr& 


the principle of self-consciousness, if regarded as marely 
individualistic, break down, in this case any more than 
in any other, the barrier between the subjective self and 
the world of realities opposed to it# But what Des(krte s|l 
was really aiming at was a self-consciousness whieh^iatt 
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not indiv idua l b ut univers al, or the principle that the 
real presupposition of knowledge is not the individual’s 
consciousness of himself as an individual, hut the thought 
or consciousness of a self which is beyond all individual 
selves and their objects — that, viz., of u niver sal or abso- 
Other existences may be contingent, 

| ■ ■ ^ # yj ' 

other things may or may not be; but b ehind all o ur 
jideas there is one which, whether we jtxe explicitly or 
onlyTmpIicitly conscious of it, so proves its r eali t y f rom 
though t, th at th ought becomes impossibl e with out _it. 
Its absolutej:eality__is so fundamental to_thought, that to 
doubt it is to doub t reason itself. This was the goal to 
which Descartes was tending. Had he reached it, the 
principle of individual freedom with which he started 
would have converted itself into another form, which is 
either the pantheistic suppression of freedom, or the re- 
establishment of it on a deeper basi s.^ In his own hands, 
however, it remained in the imperfect form in which it 
served only to introduce into his system a new element 
absolutely inconsistent with the principle from wliich he 
started. 

The foregoing view of the tendency and results of the 
Cartesian philosophy will be borne out if we consider, 
further, h ow near Descartes com$ s to the abandonment 
in express terms of his origjdal for a different stand- 

g ™dnt ; In other words, t o the rec ognition of the truth 
it it is not the consciousness ofHseUHSut th e con- 
ousness of God which is the first principle of know- 


ledge. W hat he had represented to himself as the ori- 


ginal certainty of self had been reached by doubting 

( everything else ; but it was not the doubt that had 
created the certitude, but the certitude that had 


ere- 
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ated the doubt. It was the implicit presence of a 
standard of reality that had led him to pronounce his 
first notions of things illusory and unreal. The idea ; 
that was the prius in the process of doubt was not ; 
that of the things doubted, but the idea or conscious-] 
ness of self. In like manner when he conies to con- 
sider the relation of the idea of God to other ideas, 
or of the idea of the infinite to that of the finite, he 
expressly maintains that the idea of infinite and neces- 
sary being does not arise by abstraction or negation 
from that of finite, contingent being, but conversely, 
that it is the presence in the mind of the idea of in- 
finite ai^ bei ng that enables us to pronounc e 

an y othe r existences to be finite and contingent. “ I ^ 
ought not to think,” says he, “ that I perceive the in- h 
finite only by negation of the finite, as I perceive rest ^ 
and darkness by negation of motion and light ; on the ** 
contrary, I clearly perceive that there is more of reality ** 
in infinite substance than in finite, and therefore that, in ^ 
a certain sense, t he idea of the infinite is prior in me to ^ 
that of the finite.” In other words, the idea of the infi- ^ 
nite is presupposed in that of the finite ; the former is 
the positive idea, the latter produced merely by nega- 
tion or limitation of it. It is really, though uncon 
sciously, the idea of God from whic h westart . and 1 
f rom which our ideas of other existen ces as finite are) 

we have here the complete subversion* of Descartes 7 # 
original principle of knowledge. Tor, in the first ^lacej 
amongst the ideas of finite things to which that of the! 
infinite is now pronounced the prms, must he included! 
the idea of the finite individual self. And in the# 
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second place, the cog It o ergo sum was, as we can now 
see, only his proof of God in another form. In the 
latter, he finds in his mind an idea which, in contrast 
with all ideas of merely finite, contingent existences, is 
that of infinite or necessary existence. In the former 
he found in his mind an idea which, in contrast with 
all ideas he could doubt or deny, was absolutely certain. 
The starting-point and the process are in both cases, the 
same. What he denies or reduces to negativity and 
contingency in contrast with the idea of God, is pre- 
cisely the same with what he denied or reduced to 
illusion and nullity in contrast with the idea of self. 
The conclusion he reaches must be in both cases the 


same. And that the self of the one process is really 
identical with the God of the other, is further obvious 
from this, that doubt is possible, not through the cer- 
tainty of self, but through the certainty of absolute 
fcrath. I n doubting or denying anything, the tacit appeal 
f is no t to a finite but to an infinite standard, not to the. 
idea o f the subjective self, but to that of absolute objec- 
tive polity. The self of the cogifo ergo sum was there- 
fore not really the individual self, b ut tharmfinite w ^i 
ihejmsL^ronounces to be the prius in thoughtoFall 
[ finite existence s. 

But though l ogicall y Descartes’ own express admis- 
sion implied the abandonment of his former for a new 
did no t himself recognise or 
save his own consistency he 
has -recourse to a distinction which is simply the ac- 
knowledgment of the unresolved dualism which charac- 
terisos his system . In order to retain the cogito ergo sum 
as a firsts principle, whilst yet asserting, that God or the 
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infinite is in thought the prius of the finite, he distin- 
guishes between the principle of knowledge ( grincipium 
cognoseendi) and the principle of being ( principium 
essendi), assigning the former role to the Ego, the latter 
to God. But a p hilosoph ical system fails by its own 
sho wing, if it does not give to all with which it dea ls 
t he unit y; of knowledge . What, as a phihg^hy, it 
undertakes to do, is to explain the world asan intel- 
ligible world — to trace ratimyiJ relations between all 
existences and orders of "being, to make them mem- 
bers of o ne system by showing how al l are expressions 
oT~one princi ple to w inch , j.11, their diffe renc es can be 
brought back, 'fo^inake Being, therefore, something 
aparfi from and irreducible to the principle of know- 
ledge, is virtually to confess the inadequacy of the 
system and of the principle on which it is based — to 
save that principle by admitting that there is^omething 
it cannot explain. Eorjlescartes tl m true escape from 
his dilemma w ould have been by admitting the conclu- 
sion t o which his o wn hesitating language logically 
po inted — t hat jGod or the infinite is .first in knowledge 
as well as first in b ejng^^ 'fhe'e xisten ce of 

Go^^omTEe ic^a of God, and make the latter only the 
proof of the former, was the impossible attempt to go 
outside of knowledge for the explanation of know- 
ledge ; and it was an attempt which his own account 
of that idea rendered wholly arbitrary and self-contea- 
dictory. Eor what alone can be meant fr 
or implanteSTdea of God 


activity o 
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God from itself. T here is n o advance to something new 
*in thinking of the existence of God, when in thought I 
have already His necessary existence. The idea iiu 
1 already th e existence ojf jBod. “ I think God^tiEere- 
More, God is,” is no more a syllogism in which exist- 
ence is inferred from thought than cogito ergo sum is 
such a syllogism .' ^ The existence and the th ought are 
1 given in one act, inseparably united. It was because 


given in one act, ins eparably^n nited. It was be cause 
Descartes failed to perceive. Jhis tEat the unity to whic h 

his s ystem tende d was_ Jeffc_ $iilL enqumbered^ with a 

jdualistic ele ment. 

"Tinafly, it is to be remarked that the* dualism which 
remains unresolved in Descartes’ view of the relation of 
God and the world, continues of necessity unresolved in 
his conception of the relation of mind and matter, of sotd 
and body. If the infinite be arbitrarily separated from 
the finite, the latter necessarily breaks into irreconcilable 
oppositions. Thought and being di v ided at the source 
cannot be united in the streams. Accordingly, mind and 
matter, the world^within and the world without, remain, 
in Descartes’ view, independent entities tied together 
o nly by an ar bitrary bond. They are, as'we have seen, 
so defined as to be each the absolute negation of the 
other. The two are conceived of only as substances recip- 
rocally exclusive, and their very nature consists in being 
reciprocally exclusive. It would seem, therefore, impos- 
sible that two substances so defined should be united in 
one system or brought into any real relation to each 
other. To be so would imply that mind should cease 
to be mind, or matter matter — that mind should become 
extended, or matter think. All the devices, therefore, 
by which Descartes endeavours to include them in one 
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system, are expedients to knit together what has been 
irreparably rent asunder. Mind has in it ideas of cor- 
poreal things ; but these ideas have no real hut only a 
representative relation to external objects, and they are 
not the mind's own, hut due to an outside power who 
mechanically inserts or infuses them and vouches for 
their truth. Body and soul are not in themselves re- 
lated to each other ; they are not correlative factors of 
a whole which explains at once their difference and 
their unity, hut independent substances brought and 
kept together by an external and unintelligible force. 
Thus matter and mind fall asunder, and that which is 
supposed to unite them does not unite them for thought. 
There being nothing in their own nature which unites 
them, an arbitrary act of power, even when it is des- 
ignated omnipotent, explains nothing, but is merely 
another way of saying that somehow or another they 
are united. 

There is indeed one form of e xplanation to which, 
with mark s of hesitatio n. Des cartes’ language seem s 
flnallyto point, ancTwhi ch, in so far as it is a conceiv- 
able explanation, indicates th&,_nHi naate goal to which 
his philoso phy lead s. The dualism which is only verb- 
ally solved by reference to an inexplicable act of power, 
finds at least a possible solution when the extended and 
thinking substances are subordinated to an absolute or 
infinite substance in which their differences are lost,. 
But in order to this solution two things are necessary f 
in the first place, the subordinate substances must be 
deprived of their substantial character and reduced to 
attributes or accidents ; and m tfee second place* the 
common substance in which 
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conceived of as something underlying yet different from 
both. And this, accordingly, is the process by which 
Descartes effected his final solution of the problem be- 
fore him, the restoring to unity of his disintegrated 
universe. Substance, he tells us, is “that which so 
exists that it needs nothing else in order to its exist- 
ence . 77 But in this sense the notion cannot be applied 
to finite, created existences. Mind and matter retain, 
indeed, each its substantial character and distinguishing 
attribute with reference to the other ; but with reference 
to God they lose their independence and exclusiveness, 
and become, as absolutely dependent, moments or acci- 
dents of His being. Further, the supreme or absolute 
substance in which mind and matter find their reality 
must be something in which their distinctive charac- 
teristics no longer exist, a unity which is different 
from both. Though elsewhere, therefore, Descartes 
speaks of the nature of God as having a nearer affinity 
to mind than to matter, yet, contemplated as substance, 
he expressly declares that nothing can be predicated in 
the same sense of God and finite creatures. The quali- 
ties of matter He cannot have, for matter is divisible 
and imperfect ; and if thought can be ascribed to Him, 
it is in Him something 'essentially different from thought 
[ in man. God is therefore for us simply the unknown 
I something which remains when we abstract from nature 
and man their distinctive attributes. He is neither 
matter nor thought, and if He can be conceived at all, it 
is only as the bare abstraction of Being which is common 
to both. 

It is little wonder that Descartes 7 language should 
become hesitating and ambiguous when he seems to be 
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led by bis own logic to a conception which, instead of 
explaining the differences of the finite world, seems to 
suppress or annul them — which, having absorbed nature 
and man in God, reduces God Himself to a lifeless 
abstraction of which we can say nothing but that it is. 
But whilst Descartes, recoiling from the pantheistic 
abyss to the brink of which he had been led, refuses to . 
commit himself in definite terms to this result, it was | 
left for another and more resolute thinker to follow out | 
his principles to their legitimate conclusion. 


Spinoza . 


NOTE. 

The treatise c De Deo et Homine, 5 which has been brought 
to light in recent times, may be regarded as a kind of study 
for Spinoza’s greater and more systematic work, the £ Ethics. 5 
For the student of his philosophy its chief interest lies in 
Ihe fact that the ideas of the later work are here presented 
to us in an inchoate and cruder form. As the title indi- 
cates, the subject of the earlier work is the same as that of 
the later ; the succession of topics -is the same in both, 
and we find in them many coincidences both of thought 
and expression. But the earlier treatise is less coherent and 
complete. There is much in it — conceptions, definitions, 
phrases, scholastic and theological formulae— which 'are. not 
found in the ‘Ethics, 5 and which can only be regarded as 
survivals from a more immature stage of thought. At the • 
outset Spinoza seems to be hesitating between different start- 
ing-points, and making trials of fundamental principles 
which are essentially inconsistent. There are many gaps in 
the logical sequence of thought, dialogues are interposed 
which interrupt the main .argument} and an appendix is 
added in which the doctrines of the work are re-discussed 
y’rom a different point of. view. But. with all these differ- 
| ences the general character of the two works is the same. 

! They bear the stamp' of the same mind, only of the same 
mind at an earlier and a later stage of its philosophical de- 
velopment. In the former we see the writer feeling his way 
to ideas concerning God and man which reappear in the 
latter, freed from irrelevances and inconsequences, as the 
final result of his speculations, 
p f It was my intention, as formerly indicated, to prepare for: 
/the criticism and interpretation of the ‘ Ethics 5 by a care- 
1 ful examination of the treatise e De Deo et Homine. 5 Such 
an examination, however, would have extended this book 
greatly beyond the limits assigned to it. I have there- 
I fore been compelled to omit this part of my general plan. 
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CHAPTER YI. 


THE ‘ ETHICS ’ — ITS METHOD. 


The point of view of a philosophical writer reflects itself, 
not only in the substance of his teaching, hut in the 
form in which it is cast. ' Clear speculative insight may 
rise above the restraints of a false or defective method, 
but cannot altogether withstand its influence. Form 
inevitably reacts on matter, method unconsciously modi- 
fies ideas or hinders their full expression and develop- 
ment. Prom the form, therefore, of Spinoza’s system 
we may derive some help in the endeavour to apprehend 
its general bearing and to discover the reasons both of 
its success and of its failure, of what it does and of 
what it leaves undone. 

What Spinoza aimed at was a system of knowledge in \ 

. : * — — - — : — — \ 

which everything sho uld fo llow by strict ,.. nece ssity _ of 

thought fr om the first principle with which it .starts.f 
|t is the function of reason to rise above the influence \ 
of the senses, to strip away from the objects it contem- 
plates the guise of contingency and independence with 
which ordinary observation clothes them, and jo see al l j 
things related to each other under the form of absolute 
necessity. To this end it seeks to penetrate to the first ' 


a 
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ground or presupposition of all thought and being, to 
grasp “ that idea which represents the origin and sum of 
nature, and so to develop all our ideas from it that it 
shall appear as the source of all other ideas. 77 

With such a conception of the nature of knowledge it 
' is easy to see how Spinoza should regard t he scienc e of 
mathematics as affording the purest type of method, and 
should endeavour, as he has done, to cast his ^system in 
geometrical form. In geometry everything is based on 
the fundamental conception of space or quantity, and 
the whole content of the science seems to follow by 
rigid logical necessity from definitions and axioms re- 
lating to that conception. Might not the same exactitude, 
certainty, necessity of sequence be obtained for the 
truths of philosophy as for the truths of mathematics by 
following the same method $ It was probably some such 
f anticipation that led Spinoza to give to his great wgxk 
the form which is indicated by its title^’^EtjScs ^de- 
monstrated in Geometrical Order,* in d to seT^orSThts 


ideas, after the manner of Euclid, in a series of defini- 
i tions, axioms, postulates, and of propositions and corol- 
laries flowing from these by strict logical deduction. 

To what extent the defects of Spinoza’s system are 
to be traced to his method will perhaps appear in the 
sequel ; but it may be pointed out here that, from the 
^ Y6ry Iia ^^ r6 ^ ie tiding , a purely geomefai^l]^Er& 
inadequate to the treatment of philosophical truth . 

1. For one thing, philosophy must go further back 
than either mathematics or the sciences that treat of 
’ outwarcT; nature. These sciences may and do take much:: 
. for granted,* philosophy admits of no unexamined pre- 
suppositions. The former not only deal with limited 
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departments of knowledge, and with tilings the existence 
of which is regarded as already known, without asking 
how they come to he known, hut they employ categories 
and forms of thought which they do not investigate, and 
presuppositions which they do not pretend to do more 
than verbally define. Even geometry may, in this point 
of view, he called a h ypot hetical science. It presupposes 
the objective existence of space, and employs, without 
inquiry into its validity, the category of quantity. It 
begins with certain definitions, e.y., of a point, a line, a 
surface, without examining into their origin or asking 
whether they are mere arbitrary conceptions, or express 
what is absolutely true and real. Philosophy cannot 
content itself with s uch a meth od. It cannot follow 
fhe example 11 " oF ' mathematics and start with defini- 
tions and axioms, or employ in an uncritical way, 
like the physical sciences, such categories as being, 
substance, causality, &c. It must go back to the very 
beginni ng, and, in a sense, create the matter with which 
it deals. It must entitle itself to the use of its cate- \ 
gories by tracing their origin and development, see them 
coming to the birth in the pure medium of thought, and 
evolving themselves in the necessary movement or pro- 
cess of reason. The special sciences may content them- 
selves, each with its own provisional view of things, and 
may relegate to philosophy the task of explaining and 
verifying it. A philosophy which did so would need 
another philosophy to examine and criticise it. 

2. The geometrical method, when closely examined , 
fails in that quality which constitutesTat first iigihlts . 
p eculiar attraction . It does not furnish to philosophy the 
paradigm of a science in which everything follows by strict 
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necessity from its fundamental principle. I n a Bllilo 

out a series of propositions -which follow hy rimd deduc 
tion from the definitions of the figures 7 ." 

teallj deduc ed from given T r e.r.l^ rT :^ — be 

. « 0 » in questionlmplies no S^bit b r 7,t7”7 

jmmdmbedeaneri from fcfcajgHTKZE. 4 

constructions are conditioner! w j ^ 

idea, bn. are net predated by it ^e fZTet 7 ‘ 

««assw«n, 

it lmes, surfaces soliMo 
gn ed cq ngtrnctions of rrhatever ]dnT figyptrr rl ' 

any mns rdSTtiSSelvea to'3Srth„ aeidinZ 
tt.cendrtrenarrbiebth. eonoeptien ef spate invel™ 

' d. so renjna^re g apon ttes. ita l cMMimn a’ 
. Ig g£-? g! ^ofgeometrical truths oflmm^ilwi;^^- 

But neither 

e ,a f ‘®’ ldeaI 01 actual, are the necessary product 
f thetojam^conceptiou. That conceptio/has in 
1 77^727 7°^ self-de Fermination. and the dew,,-™ 
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ti ons it ge ts are arbitrarily imposed on it from without. 
If, therefore, philosophical truth is to "be, not a system 
in which "by arbitrary synthesis you force its first prin- 
ciple to become fertile, but one in which that ^principle, 1 
by its own genetic power, necessarily deter mines o r, 
differentiates itself to all particular truths, then obvi-f 
ously it is a misconc eption tQ seek t he type o f^g uch a 
system in the province of ^ the mathematici an. 

3. The main objection to the employment in philos- 
ophy of the geometrical method is that the cat egory on 
which it is based is inadequate to the treatment of spir- 


Inevitable confusion and error arise 'from 
ying to one order of things conceptions or cate- 
gories which are strictly applicable only to another and 
lower order of things, or in leaving out of account in 
tlie higher and more complex sphere all conditions and 
relations save those which pertain to the lower, blow the 
conceptions of space and quantity have their proper and 
exclusive application only to objects which can be con- 
ceived of as occupying extension or lying outside of each 
other : whilst philosophy, in so far as it deals with thi 


spiritual, has to do wi 


or specia l relation s vanish . In formal langua ge, mafhe # 
matical method is appli cable only to the sphere of selJl 
externality, but is incapable of dealing with though! 
ffs^consciousness, which is the spher e of immanenc l 
or seh-irfferna litv. % 

Matnmatical science recommends itself by the clear- 
ness an^^simplicity of its conceptions and the demon- 
strative certainty of its results. But; however valuable 
within its own sphere, as compared with other sciences 
it may be said that its simplicity arises from its s hallow- 
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ness or abstract ness, and its certainty from its ignoring 
of the very elements which, in the case of these sciences, 
complicate the problems to he solved. Geometry, as we 
have said, is based _on the concepti o n o f sp ace, and on 
i ^aI"coiistm ctions prefigures jn space.. It abstracts from 
all relations of actual objects, save those which arise 
from their being extended — from all conditions save 
that of not occupying the same parts of space with each 
other. But this obviously is a way of looking at things 
.which is purely abstract ; and conclusions reached with 
r eference to such abs tractions do not aunlvi ^tiictlv sneak- 

ing, to anything ]B5^nd the abstraction itself . Even 

'i norganic objects are incapable of being reasoned about 
^conclusions which are true of space and its parts 
held good with respect to them. In the material world 
| there are indeed unities which are unities merely of aggre- 
gation — made up, that is, of parts which seem to be only 
externally related to each other, and to be connected with 
other unities only externally. But there are no mate- 
rial realities which are absolutely continuous or which 
can be thought of as if their component parts were re- 
lated to each other as the ideal parts of pure space, or 
as if propositions with reference to lines, surfaces, solids 

I were unconditionally applicable to them. bTor, again, 
are there any material realities which are not related to 
. |&ciL other in other ways than can be embraced under 
the conception of spatial extension. Inorganic sub- 
' stances undergo chemical changes which do not| admit j )f 
i b eing expressed simply in terms of quantit^ ^jfron rusts, 
but space does not, and the rusting is something more 
. than a change of spatial relations. Chemical changes, 
|f|g words, involve other con^to^J^^^bosej^ 
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spape. In a chemical compound the unity is one 
oPwhich the elements have lost their independent 
quantitative existence; their spatial individuality has 
vanished in the neutral product. Still less do 
ganic ^e xistences admit of being adequately dealt with 
hnaer the category of quantity. A living being is not 
composed of parts which exist simply outside of each 
other, and have only external or spatial relations to* 
each other. There is a sense in which in an organism! 


tli B-whole,; is _ in every jmr t, and. the parts ^exi srmfl^ixy 
the whole. In a mere material aggregate the whole 
simply the sum of the parts ; hut in aj ivipg unity, when j 
you have summed up alL the parts, you nave left outl 
something which escapes spatial, measurement, and yet 
which constitutes the very essence of the thing. It is 
on ly wh eiq it ceases to he Jiving that a n o rganism cleA 
scends into the sphere to which quantitative^ measures 
belong. '"AndTlie reason lsThat itsmiity is not of parts 




external to parts, hut of parts which have their being jhui 
and throug h each other — not a selh-ext er nal hut an irn ff 
manent^or self-internal uni ty. Least of all, when wa 
rise to the s phere of spiritual thin gs, — when we propose 
to consider the relations of God and man, to treat of 
such things as i ntellige nce, freedom, duty, immortality, — 
can we adequately apprehend them by a method which 
turns on qu antitati ve relations. Organisms, whatever K 
else they are, are things which still occupy space, and 
may therefore partially be apprehended by means of a 
category which deals with objects externally related to 
each other. But in the sphere of thought drself-com ^ 
sciousness we have absolutely transcended that of spatial 
outwardness. The judivlaj^e unitv j)f self -conscious ness 


v, . 





^~^J3fien.greater_t han his method 
of his system which it is impossible 
the categories that in general seem t< 
•e last Book of the ‘Ethics/ especially, 

6 “ a measure the very ideas, such 
* freedom and individuality and of fin 
g. which, m the earlier Books, he most 
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ideas, and the explanation of the errors into which he is 
betrayed ; and the general bearing of his system becomes 
more intelligible when we consider it in the light of that 
method, as a b^f_^ance at some plitg,, le ading poi nts 
may suffice to show. 

1. One of these points is his identification of th e jlj, 
infinite w ith the purely affirm ative, o f the fini tely; ff $ 
deter mined w ith the negative. In one of his letters 1 
occurs the following passage : “ As to the doctrine M 
that figure is negation and not anything positive, ^ 
it is plain that the whole of matter, considered in- ^ 
definitely, can have no figure, and that figure can only *t 
exist in finite and determinate bodies. He who says 
that he perceives a figure, merely says that he has before 
his mind a limited thing. But this limitation does not *f 
pertain to the thing in. respect of its being, but, on the * 
contrary, of its non-being. As, tlien, figur e Jg nothing 
but limitati on, ...and limitation is negation, figure, as I 1 
have said , can be nothing but negation.” The same * 
principle is expressed in more general terms in another 
letter, 2 where he writes : et It is a contradiction to con- n 
ceive anything whose definition involves existence, or, *1 
which is the same thing, affirms existence, under nega- *! 
tion of existence. And since determination indicates 
nothing positive, but only a privation of existence in the 
nature conceived as determinate, it follows that t hat of n 
w hich the d efinition affirms existence cannot be con- /t 
ceixeA-.-^ ” Applying the principle here^ 

enunciated, he in the same lette r identi 
God, or of “a Berner absolutelv nerfect” 
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“ since the nature of God does not consist in a certain 
kind of being, but in being which is absolutely indeter- 
minate, His nature demands everything which perfectly 
expresses being, otherwise it would be determinate and 
defective.” And the same doctrine, that “ finite being is 
liegation, infinite being absolute affirmation,” is laid down 
• |n the 6 Ethics.’ 1 

In these passages the influence of what may be termed 
a geometrical . conception of the universe is ^ obvio us. 
When" we represent to ourselves the relation of infinite 
and finite by that of space and its determinations, the 
idea of the finite becomes that simply of privation or 
^negation. A figure in space has no individual reality ; 
XL so far as it has any positive reality, it is only the 
.’eality that belongs to the part of infinite space which 
ts periphery cuts off ; and in so far as it can be said to 
1 have any individual existence in distinction from infinite 
space, that existence is not positive but negative, it is 
created solely by cutting off or negating all of space that 
is outside of it. Its^xery essence, th eref ore, is privation, 
negation, want w of being. Its sole being is non-being. 
And^jM^ Spinoza applies to all finite or 

particu lar exi stences. In so far as they have any reality, 
|it is not their own, but that which pertains to them as 
of the being of the infinite ; and ai^^apparent 
h yiduality in t hem is n ot p ositive but negative — i t ex - 
presses, pot what they a r e, but what they are nob It is 
true that we can pictorially represent to ourselves figured 
portions of space ; but these constructions are purely 
ideal, entia rationis , fictions of the mind. Space itself 
has no parts; it overflows, so to speak, these arbitrary 
, 1 Eth. i. 8, schol. 
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divisions and annuls them. And in like manner, it is 
possible for imagination to lend to particular finite beings, 
material or spiritual, an apparent independence or in- 
dividuality. But this individuality is purely fictitious. j 
It exists only for ordinary experience, which is under the V 
contfordf appeg&ya&es ; or for imagination, which regards f 
as real anything that can be pictured. W hen thoug ht fl 
penetrates to the reality of things, it discerns their in- ( j 
dividu^lilidependence to be a n il lusion ; it breaks down u 
the false abstraction, and perceives the only real ity to be# / 
that, nqk of the part but of the,, whole, iiot j)f the 1 
but olT th e . infi nite. It is obvious also what, from this y 
point of view, is the only conception that can be formed 
of “a Being absolutely perfec t.” When we withdraw * 
the arbitrary limits which distinguish the finite from then 
infinite, what we reach is simply that which is free from 1 / 
all limits or determinations, the absolutely indeterminate ; 
and as determinations are merely negations, the removal 
of all negations leaves us in the presence of non-negation, 
or of pure, absolute affirmation. As the very essence of 
ffi€T'liiiIbe^'is“??o^e5i57^HvatiorL or negation of being, so 
the essence of the infinite is simply pure Being, that 
which is, or that which cannot he conceived save as 
existing, seeing its very nature is one with existence., 
We see, therefore, in so far as this part of his system 
is concerned, the narr owing influence of SpinozaZs 
method. The conception of things on which 
method is based excludes any other alternative 
of determination or indetermination, 
other words, another 
self-determhia 
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Yet the way to this alternative lay open to Spinoza 
when he had reached the last result which his method 
could yield. For an affirmation^ winch is reache d b y 
negation, cannot ignore it. Apart from negation pure 
affirmation has no meaning. A negative element enters 
into its very essence. In itself, like the conception of 
pure space on which it is based, it is a mere abstraction ; 
Jit needs the negative or determinate ^ as its correlate. 
|And when we have reached this point, we have got 
beyond the contradictory elements of negation and affir- 
mation to an idea which includes both. Thus t he, in - 

I inite, in the highest sense of theword, must be com 
eived not as the simple negation of the fi nite, but a s 
hat which at once denies and affirms^ it. What this 
jview further implies — what is involved in the notion of 
Ian infinite which does not annul, but realises itself in 
land ^through the differences of the finite world— this is 
mot the place to show. Had Spinoza taken this further 
step, it would have implied the reconstruction of his 
whole system. As it is, the idea of a purely affirmative 
infinite, or of a finite which is merely the illusory sub- 
stantiation of imaginary distinctions in the infinite, had 
it not been . accon^ainQA^X^ other id eas, which, ho w- 
ever illogically associated with it, modify or correct it, 
woidi^ayp left his system one of uncompromisin g 
pantheism. 

2. Connected with the foregoing, and in further 
illustration of the relation of Spinoza's thought to his 
method, we have to notice his denial of human fr eedom T 
and his rejection of any other c riterio”oF > peHectio n 
than that of amount or quantity of being. 

In a system in which all things follow from the first 
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principle with the same necessity as the properties of a 
geometrical figure from its definition, or a logical con- 
clusion .from its premisses, individual freedom is, of 
course, an impossible conception. The illu sion of fr ee- 
dom^ according to Spinoza, arises from the tendency 
already noticed as belonging to ordinary thinking— the 
tendency to see things abstractly or with the eyes of 
imagination. Th e individu al thinks himself free because!, 
he is conscious ofhis desires and actions, but pot of the! 
co nditi ons that determine them. He can imagine himf 
self to have acted otherwise than he has done, and can 
ascribe to himself a capacity of so acting, for the same 
reason that he can picture himself as an isolated and 
independent being in the universe. But when he looks 
at himself with the eye of reason rather than of imagina- 
tion, he can no more think himself acting otherwise than 
he has acted, than a triangle, if it were conscious, could 
think its angles equal to three or four right angles or any 
other number of right angles than two. For the same 
reason the terms good and evil, virtue and vic erwgectiQn 
ananmperfqs±ia, hav e , from Spin oza’s point of vie w. 
either no meaning or a mean ing diff er ent from that which 
or dinary t houghj^afeche s to them . “Were men born 
free/’ says he— “that is, were they led by reason alone, 
or possessed of adequate ideas of things — they could form , 
no idea of good and evil.” We may create for ourselves 
by the abstracting power of imagination fictitious 
standards of human perfection, and judge men accord- 
ing as they fulfil or fall short of them; but m 
merely a human way of looking at 


divine intelligence what we call goc 
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the infinite, have no existence. We compare men with 
each other in view of this arbitrary standard, and regard 
j one as more imperfect than another ; but what separates 
; man from God, the absolutely perfect Being, is simply 
his finitude, and no one finite being can be nearer to the 
infinite than another. 

I There is, indeed, another side of Spinoza’s teaching^ 
according to which, as we shall see, a certain indepen- 
dence or self-assertion, a tendency to maintain itself or 
persist in its own being, is ascribed to each individual 
^existence. But even here we find that the quasi moral 
distinctions which this principle introduces, do not turn 
on any conception of a universal element in man’s nature, 
a self deeper than the natural self, to which merely 
quantitative measures will not apply. On the contrary, 
what this supposed tendency or impulse points to is 
simply the maintaining and increasing by each individual 
of the amount of its being. “ Perfection and reality,” 
says' he, £< mean the same thing.” 1 It is the possession 
of more or less of this “ reality ” that distinguishes one 
individual from another. The more reality, the more 
power of thinking and acting an intelligent being 
possesses, so much the more perfect or virtuous he is. 
^ “ When I say that an individual passes from a less to a 
^greater perfection and vice vers A , I understand Joy this, 

* that we conceive that his power of action, in so far 

* as it is -understood from his own nature, is increased 
*\or diminished .”, 2 The great principle of all spiritual 

activity is thus simply the working out and enlargement 
of our own individual nature. Even if apparently un- 
selfish motives, such as sympathy with and participation 
, . §§ : [f. l JStb., def. 6. 2 Ibid, iv., Pref. 
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A philosophy which regards all things as following 
by logical sequence from the first principle, obviously 
excludes any question of the end or final cause of 
things. Such a principle does not aim at its results, or 
employ means to reach them. These results simply are, 
and cannot be conceived to be other than they are ; 
they do not arise as matters of foreseen design, but are 
absolutely determined by the nature of the principle 
with which we start. We may not ask, with respect j 
to finite things or beings, why or for what end theyj 
exist; any more than we ask for what end the proper-1 
ties of a triangle exist. Of these we can only say that ' 
they are, or that they are because they are given along 
with the definition of the thing itself. And in like^ 
manner, of all finite existences we can only say, not that j 
they point to or are explained by any ulterior end, but/ 
that they are because God is, or because they are the 7 
necessary determinate expressions of His being. 

Spinoza's condemnation of a teleological view of the 
world is directed mainly against that kind of teleology 
which constitutes the so-called “ a 
To view the world teleologically^ would, he urges, 
imperfection in God by conceiving of Him as t 
an end outside of Himself. It would te'fefc 
after the analogy of finite beings, 







o riginal unity become. But, as we have already seen, 
a geometrical method is incapable of expressing any such 
living, s eif -differentiating , self-integrating unity. Space 
does not determine itself to its own divisions, or give 
rise to the determinate objects conceived as existing in 
it. ’Nor does space retract these arbitrary differences 
any more than it produces them; and when we have 
withdrawn them and restored the original unity and 
' 1 Eth. i.. Append, . 
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continuity of space, it lias not become any richer by the 
process. The unity prior to the finite was complete in 
itself, and the arbitrary differentiation and reintegration 
has not increased its wealth. The differences are not 
preserved but annulled in the final unity, and it is the 
same self -identical unity at the end as at the beginning. 
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SPINOZA S STARTING-POINT — SUBSTANCE. 

The starting-point of Spinoza’s system is the idea of 
“ Substance/’ which he defines as “ that whi>h jg_jp 
itself and is_con«saived thr ough itself — i.e.. that, the con- 
oeption of which does not need the conception of ^.n nth p.r 
thing in order to its 4 f ormation .” 1 This substance he 
characterises as infinite, indivisible, unique, free, eter- 
nal, as the cause of itself and of all things, and as con- 
sisting of a n infinite num ber of infin ite att ribut es, two 

o nly of wh ich, t hough ^ and extension, are cog nisaS lc 
by human intelligen ce ; and he .expre ssly identifies this 
sufel ance wi tlq Qyl, whom he defines as c< a Being ab- 
solutely infinite— mat is, substance consisting of infinite 
attributes, of which each expresses an eternal and infinite 
essence.” 2 

In beginning with this idea Spinoza is attempting 
to realise his own theory of knowledge — viz., that “in 
order that our mind may correspond to the exemplar of 
nature, it must develop all its ideas from the idea which 
represents the origin and sum of nature, so that that # 
idea may appear as the source of all other ideas .” 3 

2 Ibid., del 6. 3 Be Emend., vii. 42. 
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Philosophy, according to this view, beghis^ with the* 
u niversa l* not the particular; iT~3oes not proceed by! 
induction or generalisation from the facts of observation 
and experience, but it segfcaJiaj^ 

the highest principle of things, a nd to deriv e ordevclop 
from it all particular existences. Its method is, not to 
reach the uiiiversaTTroni the particular, but to know th e 
particular t hrough the u niversal. 

But in thus endeavouring to find a first principle 
from which all things are to be evolved, does not 
Spinoza lay himself open to the charge often brought 
against philosophy, of neglecting or anticipating ex- 
perience, and attempting to explain the world by_a 
priori, no tions % Is_n.pt his system a flagrant instanc e 
of the unscientific method of metaphysicians who in-J 
terpret nature by subjective theories, instead of, hjjj 
pa tient ob servation and generalisation of fa cts, letting 
n ature be her own inte rpreter ? Suppose we could ever 
apprehend the unity with which he starts, would it not 
be the end rather than the beginning of knowledge'? 
Science is ever seeking to embrace lower in higher and 
more comprehensive generalisations, and the ultimate 
goal to which the scientific impulse points may be a law 
which would comprehend all laws, a final principle 
which would transcend the inadequate and partial ex- 
planations of the world which particular sciences give, 
and achieve for them what they, each in its own pro- 
vince, attempt to do for the special phenomena With 
which they deal.. But even if such a goal were actu- 
ally attainable, would it not be so only as the last 
result of the-, long labour of science; an<f must not 
the hasty attempt to snatch at this unity by a mere 



effort of abstract thought be regarded as vain and 
futile % 

The answer in the case of^Spinoza, as jin that of all 
kindred thinkers, _is that philosophy do es no t negle ct 
exp erie nce, but only seeks to examine and^cr iticis e the 
^resupj3psitipns involved i n it, to trace bac k t o their 
ultimate ground the principles on which, unconsciously, 
ordinary and scientific thought proceeds ; and then to 
reinterpret experie nce — or, in one sense, to re-create it — 
in the light of the results thus reached. This account 
of its work implies that philosophy must, in a sense, 
reverse the order of ordinary and even of scientific ex- 
perience, and beginning with the highest universal 
which thought involves, show how from it all lower 
universalities take their rise, and how the whole world 
of finite particular existences is transformed for thought 
by becoming linked in bonds of rational necessity to the 
first principle of all things. 

■ The progre ssive method of know ledge then is, in 
one sense To ased on and presupposes the retrogr essive. 
Metaphysic do es not pretend to create the world out of 
its own categories, still less to supersede the special 
work of science. On the contrary, it is through the 
discovery of the partial and inadequate explanation of 
things which the categories of science furnish that it is 
lied to seek after a deeper satisfaction for thought, an 
fhfferpretation of the world by higher principles, till it 
jattains that final interpretation which is given by a 
principle that rests on no higher, but is seen by its own 
- light. , Reversing the process, it then seeks to show how 
h til bhe previous stages of knowledge, from the highest 
J jo J&he lowest, become transformed in the light of the 
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first principle of knowledge, or how all things are seen 
in their reality only when regarded as its expressions or 
manifestations. 

Spinoza’s method, then, i^ not [ustly charg eable wit h I 
reversing th e true order of knowledge. If his phil-l 
osophy he found defective, the defect will lie not in his 
beginning where he did, but in the nature of the idea 
with which he began ; not in his attempt to start with 
a first principle from which all things might be derived, 
but in the idea with which he started being incapable 
of fulfilling the function assigned to it, and in his 
attempting to explain all things from this principle 
simply by analytic deduction. If modern phil osophy 
has had more success in dealing with the problem, per- 
haps the reason may, in some measure, be that science, 
by its marvellous progress, has worked into the hands 
of philosophy in our day as it did not and could not 
do in his. The inadequacy o f Spin oza’^ first principle 
Js,_in part at least, traceable to the fact that he found 
it possible, so to speak, to reach the infinite by a short! 
cut ; w hilst modern Though t, in some measure, owes the I 
greater richness and fertility of the idea which consti- 
tutes its starting-point, to the fact that it has had to 
attain that idea by a slower and severer process. The 
problem fo r Spinoz a, by his own showing, was to find 
a first principle which would explain the universe, after 
the analogy of mathematical science, according to the 
simplest of categories. Th e problem which modem ! 
pMLosQphy has had to face is that of finding a final 
interpretation of nature which must presuppose the 
previous interpretations of it by the whole range of 
the physical and biological sciences, and which must 
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* I supply a principle of criticism of the categories on 1 

1 which these sciences are based, and itself at once com- 1 

Iprehend and transcend them. 

SUBSTA.NCE. 

Spinoza's starting-point, the idea which is to be “ the 
source of all other ideas," that which explains all else 
but needs no other idea to explain it, is “ Substance," 
which, as already said, he defines as “ that which is in 
itself and is conceived through itself." When we ask 
what Spinoza means by substance, we seem precluded 
by the very terms of the definition from all ordinary 
methods of explanation. The question what it is, 
seems to be answered simply by the affirmation that it 
is ; the question how we are to conceive of it, by what 
other ideas we are to be enabled to apprehend its mean- 1 

ing, seems to be met by the affirmation that it is that i 

which can be conceived only through itself: we may 
understand all other ideas by means of it, not it by 
means of them. 

But whilst thus we seem debarred from any direct ; 

explanation of the nature of substance, we may come : 

at the answer indirectly if we consider, in the light of 
Spinoza’s theory of knowledge,- w hat is the point of 
view which this term is intended to express , wemi 
understand the world, or bring our thoughts “ into cor- 
respondence with the exemplar of nature," he tells us, I 

as we have seen, only by “ developing all our ideas j 

from the idea which represents the origin and source of j 

: and the idea which constitutes the “ origin of | 

nature/-' he elsewhere defines as that of “ a Being, single, 


infinite, which is the totality of being, and beyond 
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which there is no being .” 1 Erom this we^thjn; that,£f . 
a ccording to Spinoza's conception of it , true or adequate f 
knowledge is that whi ch_ starts jrom, the idea o f ih t f ^ 
whol e, and for which all other ideas have a meaning anc I 
reality onl y as they are determi ned b y or seen~im,Eh( 1 
light of t he idea of the whole. Whatever else sub: 
stance means, therefore, by this term we are to underA 
stand this much at least — that idea of the whole or! 
totality of being, in the light of which only can all in- 
dividual things and thoughts be understood. This ma) 
be further illustrated by considering the contrast whicl 
elsewhere Spinoza draws between that “vague expej 
rience ” of which popular knowledge consists, and tha: 
scientia intuitiva which is the highest and only rea' 
kind of knowledge. The^js^ 

ence whicJ^ v p.Qp.ulaa,\ .thouglit,. ascrib es to individual t hing s 
and . be ings is,^real jxi|t|^ce. o ol^ject. in nature is 

a single isolated thing. Each object is what it is onlyg 
in virtue of its relations to other objects, and ultimately; 
to the whole system of being. Ordinary observation 
looks at things superficially, or as to the outward eye| 
they seem to exist, each%tpart from or side by side with 
the rest. Judging merely by the senses, it confounds 
externality in space with independent existence, and 
leaving out of view all deeper relations, it represents to 
itself the spatial separation of stones, plants, animals, as 
equivalent to an isolated or absolute reality. But jwhe n 
we cease to look at things aft er the o utward appearance, 
a nd penetrate to their real n ature, the ir IS^TatedT su b- 
stantiality vanishe s ; we perceive them to be linked t o 

.. . _ 1 „ _ 1. j 1 • *i " t l • i -m t 


each other by the inn er bond of causality, 
1 Be Emend, ix. 


Each in- 



dividual thing forms part of anjnfinite seri es of c auses 
and effects; its place, form, functions, activities, are 
what they are, not through itself alone, but through its 
connection with other beings, and ultimately with the 
whole universe of being. !N"ot an atom of matter could 
fbe other than it is without supposing the whole material 
/world to be other than it is ; and to understand a single 
Imaterial substance, we must take into _ -r> p t, 

inerely its immediate environment, but the ca use s or 
conditions which have created that environmental^ so 

fjm ad infini tum. An d, th e same p rinciple applies to 

mntelligcat or spiritual beings; they, too, are successive 
existences which have only a semblance of i ndividuality . 
By a trick of the imagination, we look upon ourselves 
as independent, self-determined individuals; but ou r 
whole spiritual life is in volved in our relations to oth er 
intelligences, as theirs again in that of th ose who sur- 
■ ‘ound or precede them. Eightly viewed, each so-called 
ndividual is only a transition-poin t in a movement of 

"'Sw'" rSefiSJrmSie 

past and _onwards through the interminaSiT'luture. 
VThus the substantial reality of individual existences 
vanishes, and we can apply the designation “ substance ” 
only to the whole, the totality of being which includes 
d determines them. That whole is the only true in- 
ridual, the only being which “ is in itself and is con- 
ived through itself.” 


u All bodies,” writes Spinoza in one of his letters , 1 “are 
by other bodies, and reciprocally determine and 
by them to exist and act in a fixed and deft- 
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nite way. Hence it follows that every body, in so far as it ^ 
exists under a certain definite modification, ought to be con- ■ * * ^ r ‘ 

sidered as merely a part of the whole u nivers e, which agrees /./■ 
with its w hole, and thereby is i n intimate union with al l the f V • 

other parts ; and since the nature of the universe is not lim- p 
ited, but absolutely infinite, it is clear that by this nature, 
with its infinite powers, the parts are modified in an infinite / ! • ■ _ r - 

numbe^of ways, and compelled to pass through an infinity &Jb A 

f tions. Moreover, when 1 think otJ he universe as a , * 
e, I conceive of a veT closer uni on pf le^ ch par t with 
le ; for, as 1 have elsewhere shown, it is the nature 
;ance to be infinite, and therefore each single part 
to the nature of corporeal substance, so that apart 
therefrom it can neither exist nor be conceived. And as to 

t h&i^uma^mlai , I conceive of At. also as a , part of natur e. ag 

h aving i n it anin& ^^ which, as infinite, 

contains 'in it the idea of all nature, and whose thoughts run 
parallel with existence.” 

By “ substance,” therefore, we are to understand, in 
t he th e ide a of tire totalit y of Being ‘ or the 

uni verse as a whole , Further, tmssubstance is by its 
native ^‘ mtimte. It woxild be self-contr adict ory, to 

suppose t hat an y finite thing could be determin ed 
merely by a series oO n S? cau ses. We may trace back 
step by step the regress of causes by which each par- 
ticular existence, ' material or spiritual, is determined 
to be what it is. But, however far back we go, we. 
are dealing still with the particular or finite, which 
needs as much to be determined as the initial member 
of the series. If it was only by an illusory abstraction 
that we conceived of the latter as an independent . < 

individual, it is only by a like abstraction that we 
conceive of any aggregate of such individuals as having 
any reality apart from the whole. We may resolve any 
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particular tiling into a larger whole of which it forms a 
part, but that larger whole is itself but a fragment — “an 
individual of the second order, but still an individual.” 
And though we may proceed in the same way by a 
process of successive inclusions, correcting the con- 
j ception of each lower unity by a higher, we ca n neyer 
j by any such ascending movement reach that of which 
l we are^hi guest — the^nifiiute _ whole, the ab solute unity 
j b y whi ch all finite things are deter mined to be wha t 
j they are . 

But if we cannot reach the infini te, the substance of 
all imngs, by seeking it through a receding series of 
finite causes and effects, are we to con clu de tha t,., the 
quest is vain, that the object o f inquiry is a_ chimera ; 
\for If not, how is it to be attained 2 The answer of 
Spinoza virtually is, that we need not ascend to heaven 
J to bring it down from above, for it is already in our 
I hands and in our mouths . “Every idea of any body 
for existing thing necessarily involves^ ,„Jhe_ eternal 
a nd infinite ^ essence.” 1 Our ordinary consciousness is 
indeed, as we have seen, in one point of view, arbitrary 
and illusory ; but we Have only to examine what is its 
real content and meaning to perceive that it involves 
I vhat is virtually th e conscious ness of th e infinite. All 
I mowledge of what is limited rests on an implicit 
I reference to what is unlimited. Every conception of a 
I >articular space or body presupposes the idea of infinite 

P ®rwce or extension. Every particular idea implies a 
tual reference to an infinite thought. And the dis- 
ction of mind and matter, of ideas and things, would 
itself impossible save by a tacit appeal to the idea of 
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an infinite unity which lies beyond their difference. All) 
fiiyie jlronght and being, therefore, rests onih eJAfiajQf [ 
Infi nite Substance. And of this ultimate idea, this} 
prim of all thought and being, it must be affirmed that I 
whilst other ideas rest on it, it rests itself on no a other. f 
It cannot be proved by anything outside of itself, foi 
no thing or thought could be or be conceived save or 
the assumption of it. It is beyo nd demonstration ant 
inaccessible to doubt, for demon stration and .dm b t alik < 
depend, on a nd indhectly affirm it. It can only b| 
defined as “that which is in itself and is conceived 
through itself.” 

What is to be said in criticism of Spinoza’s funda-j , 
mental principle has been already anticipated. That j 
the individual can only be understood in the light of ! 
the whole system of being to which he belongs, that all! 
the differences of the finite world presuppose and resi 
on an ultimate unity which is itself beyond demonstra 
tion or doubt, are propositions the soundness of whicl: 
cannot be questioned. T he weakness of Spinoza’s Y 
doctrine m ay be^ said to lie in thi s, that his su bstanc e 
o^m^te unit y on which all things rest is not organi c ✓ 
but abstr act. It may be true to say that substance is \ 
that whiclTis in itself and conceived through itself, or, 
otherwise expressed, that the thoug ht or id ea of God 
pro^sJffis.Jhfiing. But the significance and force of the 
so-called “ ontological argument ” lies in this, that the , 
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implied in it, thought in thinking it has already tran- 
scended. But t he unity thu s re^edjsjh^mi^o/ 
the related , elements, npt something which merely lies 
'beyond them; it explains and reconciles b ut doe snot 
an nul. the m. What it expresses is, that thought andloe- 
|ing, though distinguishable, are correlated elements in that 
xJaltimate unity of self-consciousness which all knowledge 
^presupposes as its beginning and seeks as its goal. The 
Sginozistic substance, on the other hand, is reached, as 
1 we have seen, not by the reconciliation of opposed but 
I related elements in a higher unity, but simply by 
! abstracting from the difference of these elements. It is 
: not the reason of these differences but the unity that is 
got by obliterating them. And as all differences vanish 
in it, so no differences can proceed from or be predicated 
of it. It not only contains in it no principle of self- 
determination, but it is itself the negation of all deter- 
minions. How th en can Spinoza fi nd in his infini te 
s ubstan ce the source~a53"' explanation of the varie ty 
and multiplicity of existence? The answer to th is 
question is conta in ed in his doctrine off^attributes ” 


and “modes.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SUBSTANCE AND ATTRIBUTES. 

Rightly to fulfil the function assigned to it as the first 
principle of knowledge, Spinoza’s “substance” must 
be so conceived as to be, not only the presupposition, 
but the productive source of all finite being. It must 
be the ideal origin and explanation of things as well as 
that which transcends them. We must not merely be 
forced back to it as the unity which is above all differ- 
ences, but also find in it that from which all differ- 
ences are evolved. The transition, in other words, to the 
finite world must lie in the very nature of substance. 

Does Spinoza’s substance answer to this conception? 
That he deemed it capable of doing so is obvious. 
Substance is not merely causa sui } but causa omnium 
rerum . It is a unity which differentiates itself, first 
into “infinite attributes,” then into “infinite modes,” 
and these last again are modified by an infinite number 
of “finite modes.” The world which is meaningless 
apart from it, the individualities which are pgjjij 
and unrealities looked at in themselves^ 
from non-entity by the intuitive gra 
which sees them instinct with, '^sc:]|ir^h0e; 
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of “ substance.” All things are unreal viewed as inde- 
pendent or distinct from God ; all things become real 
in so far as we can discern in them the self-affirmation 
of the divine nature. All thinking things, all objects 
of all thought, as Spinoza regards them, throb with the 
vital pulse of the universal life. The dead world 
becomes alive in God. 

But though there can be no doubt as to the part 
which Spinoza intended his first principle to play, the first 
step he takes raises the question whether it is inherently 
I capable of the function assigned to it — whether sub- 
I stancem as he defines i t, is^ not so conceived as to be in- 
! capab le, without giving, up Afe essential nature, o f passing 
|fximA1^.fi6lfrmvoIved unity or 

This first step is that which consists in the ascrip- 
tion of “ infinite attributes ” to the infinite substance. 
“ Substance ” or “ God ” “ consists of infinite attributes 
oljwhich each expresses the eternal and infinite 
essence.” 1 But of these infinite attributes, whilst we 
know that their number is infinite, only two, “ thought ” 
and “ extension,” are cognisable by human intelligence. 
- What, then, is the ground or reason of this differentiation 
of the absolute unity 1 How does Spinoza find the 
attributes in his substance'? To this question the 
answer seems to be, that whilst (1) there is nothing in 
the nature of substance, as Spinoza conceives it, which 
can logically yield, but everything to preclude any such 
element of difference, (2) failing such logical ground, he 
simply asserts without proof the * differentiation of subr 
"stance into attributes which he has empirically reached. 
In other words, the attributes are not differences to 
ir-‘. .. . 1 Eth. i., del 6. 
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which, substance determines itself, hut to which- it is 
determined by us. 

(1.) As we have already seen, Spinoza’s process to the 
infinite, the regressive .movement by which he reaches 
substance as the ultimate unity of knowing and being, 
is simply the removal of the limit by which finite things 
are supposed to he quantitatively distinguished from the 
infinite. Number and measure are nothing but fictitious 
instruments of the imagination by which we break up 
the indivisible into parts. Space in itself is one and 
continuous, not made up of discrete parts. You cannot 
take one portion of space and isolate it from the rest, or . 
say that one portion is here and the next there. Part 
runs into part, and it is only by a false abstraction 
that you can view them as separate from each other. 

“ Pigure,” therefore, is “ nothing positive.” 1 And the 
same principle applies to all finite existences. The 
positive existence we ascribe to them is, when closely 
viewed, only negation or non-existence. To get to real! 
or affirmative being we must negate the negation, with A 
draw the fictitious limit, and what we get as the real is I 
simply the absolutely indeterminate, the logical abstrac-J/ 
tion of Being. To predicate differences of this colourless I 
entity would be to introduce into it non-entity. A <Je-| 
termined absolute would be a partly non-existing ab-J 
solute. Prom this point of view, therefore, it would 
seem that Spinoza is precluded from attaching any nredi-j 
cates or ascri hi^^iy attributes to his absolute 
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_stahce7 " To do so would be, as he himself says,?; : 
conceive under the category of non- existence, that whose 
definition affirms existence, 
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(2.) Yet whilst by the very idea of substance Spinoza 
would seem to be precluded from giving to it any deter- 
minations, we find him passing at once from the notion 
of substance as the negation, to that of substance ns the , 
affirmation, of all possible determinations. The colour- 
less blank becomes at a stroke filled up with a rich and ♦ 
varied content. The unity which was reached by ab- ' 
straction from differences seems to be identified with a 
unity which contains all differences. Thought* seems 
to re-enact the part for which imagination was con- 
demned — that of dividing the indivisible, of introducing 
number and measure into the absolute. Substg^ce ^ 
which, logically, is the purely indeterminate, passes i nto 
substance wliich consists of Infinite attributes mfin,itely 
modified. 

is easier to discern the motive than to understand 
the logic of this transformation. Had_ Spiuusa- not 
refuserL inuIbe led by his own logic, his system would 
have ended .whOTe^it^begam Philosophy, along with 
other things, comes to an end, in a principle which 
reduces all thought and being to nothingness. More- 
over, it is not difficult to understand how Spinoza should 
seem to see more in the idea of substance than it legiti- 

f Lately contained. While he ostensibly rejected all 
©terminations from it, in his thought an element of 

bn tacitly dung to it. Thought often sup- < " ’ 
T plies the hidden corre ctive of t he theories we form about 


it^It is possible to devise a theory which implies the 
separation of unity and difference, of the universal and 
the particular, of affirmation and negation. But the 
are really correlatives, and the rejected 
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denies it. It is impossible really to think an affirmative 
which affirms nothing in particular, or* which is pure, ^ 
blank affirmation devoid of all negation. When the 
particular vanishes from thought, the universal vanishes 
with.it. IJ nity , which carries with it no implication o: 
diversity, beco mes a s. meaningless a conception as th atjp: 
a whole without parts , or When , 

therefore, Spinoza began by rightly denying, or pro-* 
nouncing to be non esse , the particular existences of the 
finite world apart from their unity, that to which his 
thought pointed was the assertion, not of pure abstract 
unity, but of the reality of these particulars in relation * 
to their unity. The converse of the nothingness of the 
particular independent of the universal was, not the 
reality of the abstract universal, but the reality of the 
particular in the universal. From the negation of acci- 
dents without substance what thought sought after was, 
not the assertion of substance without accidents, but 
the assertion of accidents transformed into the necessary 
moments or attributes of substance, of substance real- 
ising itself in and through accidents. Though, there-i 
fore, the former of these alternatives — pure, abstract! 
indeterminate substance — was the logical result of hill 
method, the latter was the real result to which the! 
hidden, unconscious logic of his thought pointed. Ii 
was natural for him, therefore, tacitly to substitute the 
latter for the former, and so to pass, apparently by a 
leap, from the notion of God or Substance as the nega- 
tion, to that of God or Substance as the affirmation, of 
all possible determinations. 

But though it is possible thus to trace the real move- 
ment of Spinoza’s thought, that movement was not a 
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conscious one, and it was not thus that he justified his 
own conclusion. What he seemed to himse lf to have 
’reached as the presupposition of all things was the 
* purely indeterminate self-identical infinite ; and the 
problem immediately arose, how to conceive of this 
infinite unity as, without abandoning its_ essential nature, 
i passing into difference, — how to find in this moveless 
! ■ " ^ j Absolute th e explanation of the diversity and change- 

• ^ /f ulness of the finite^ world. The device which Spinoza 

| falls upon to reach the diversity without tampering with 

| j^iblxe unity, is to regard the former as differences, not in 

| substance itself, but in substance in relat ion to the 

\ w jimte i ntelligence which, contempla tes it u By attribute,” 

says he, 1 “I understand that which the intellect , per- 
il ceives of substance as constituting its essence.” It is, 

i in other words, not the essence itself of substance, but 

\ 4 ,\ , that essence relative ly to our intelligence . In one of 

| ^ \*^;;;^^his letters, 2 after defining substance, he adds, — “ By 

I ' attribute I understand the same thing, only that it is 

! called attribute with reference to the understanding 

| ' attributing a certain nature to substance.” The relative 

or subjective character of the element of difference ex- 
pressed by attributes is further explained by various 
| illustrations. He^comgares substance, e.a^ to a surface 

reflecting the ray^of jjght, which, regarded objectively, 
is cffled “ a plane,” but with reference to the observer 
is described as “ white.” “By a plane,” says he, “ I 

* mean a surface which reflects all rays of light without 

f || ry altering them ; by a white surface I mean the same, 

„| , ■ with this difference, that a surface is called white with 

| ' , reference to a man looking at it.” The same distinction 

i Eth. i„ def. 4, 2 Ep. 27. ® Ibid. 
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is illustrated by the different names of the third patriarch, 
who hi his proper character called Israel, is in one special 
relation called Jacob. Finally, in the following and 
other passages of his writings Spinoza ex pre ssly t eaches 


that the true or absolute 
^rOi^ hayoncl all conceptions formed of Hi 
intelligence : “ If the will be supposed infinite, it must 
be determined to exist and act by God, not in so far as 
He is absolutely infinite substance, but in so far as He 
has an attribute which expresses the infinite and eternal 
essence of thought .” 1 _ “ Being as being, by itself alone 
as substance, does not affect us, and therefore it is tc 
be explained by some attribute, from which yet it is nol 
distinguished save ideally.” 2 To the same effect, in the 
‘ Theologico-political Treatise/ 3 speaking of the various 
titles of God in the Hebrew Scriptures, he says that the 
name “ Jehovah” points to “ the absolute essence of 
God without relation to created things ; ” whilst on the 
other hand cc El Saddai ” and other names express / 
“ attributes of God, and pertain to Him in so far as\ 
He is considered with relation to created things or is( 
manifested by them.” 

‘ Thus the as cription of attributes to God does no t 
imply an x pa mpering whlTtEe^bsolutely i ndeterminate ! 
unity of t he divine nat ur e, inasmuch as they d o not 
characterise that nature i n jfrself. b ut only a s r eflecte d 
intelligence. Emite intelligence cannotl 
rise above itself, or see things otherwise than under the? 
conditions that arise from its own nature. As man is him- 
self a being at once spiritual and corporeal — in Spinoza's 
language, a “ mode” or modification of thought and 

1 Eth. i. 82. 2 Cogitat. Metaph. i.S. 8 xiii, IX, 12. 
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extension — lie can know God only under these two 
aspects or attributes. But we ca nnot conceive of the 
infinite nat ure as exhausted by oiir ways ,,of app reh end- 
ing it. “ The more reality or being anything has, the 
more"" attributes belong to it.” 1 “ A being absolutely * 

infinite, therefore, is necessarily defined as being which 
consists of infinite attributes, each one of which ex- 
\ presses a certain essence eternal and infinite.” Though, 
therefore, to us God is expressed only under the two 
attributes of “ thought ” and “ extension,” to minds 
differently constituted from ours the divine nature would 
reveal itself in different ways, and to an infinite number 
of minds or to an infinite understanding in an infinite 
number of ways or by an infinite diversity of attributes. 
“The infinite ways whereby each particular thing is 
expressed in the infinite understanding cannot constitute 
one and the same mind of a singular thing, but infinite 
minds, seeing that each of these infinite ideas has no 
connection with the rest.” 2 

By yet another expedient does Spinoza find it pos- 
sible to ascribe attributes to the infinite substance with- 
out infringing its purely indeterminate nature — viz., by 
/means of the distinc tion between what is “absolutely 
f in finite ” and what is only “infinite in its own kind” 

\ (in mo grnere). To avoid the implication that by at- 
taching predicates to substance we necessarily introduce 
an element of finiteness or negation into it, he tries to 
conceive of predicates which express something not neg- 
ative but positive, not finite but infinite, and which 
therefore limit neither the infinite substance nor each 
other. . Such predicates are t he infini te attributes of ^ 
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God. All finite distinctions disappear in the infinite ; 
but we can conceive of distinctions which are not finite, 
in this sense that no one of them is limited either by 
the rest or by anything within its own sphere. We call 
a thing finite when it is bounded by another thing of the ; 
same land, as one piece of matter by another ; bu t thing s ; 
of different kinds do not lim it each othe r. Menta l 
things are not limi ted by m a teri al, nor meg ver sa. Idea s 
do not occupy space. Bodies are neither in^ifie^iiQS.o^t 
side of min dg. If therefore we can think of the attri- 
bute of extension as that which has no limit within its 
own sphere, its infinitude is not infringed by the exist- 
ence of another attribute of a wholly different kind, 
such as thought. It is no limitation of infinite exten- 
sion that it cannot think, nor of infinite thought that it 
is not extended. We may conceive an infinite number 
of such attributes, each infinite in its own kind, and 
yet their infinite diversity implying no reciprocal limi- 
tation. It may be said that if we conceive of an infinite 
number of such attributes as together constituting the 
nature of a being, each of them can express only a part 
of that nature, and therefore each must be regarded as 
a limitation of its infinitude. But Spinoza’s answer to i 
th is object ion virtually is, that it would be a valid ob- ' 
jection if we conceived of infinite substance as made up 
of thought, extension, and other attributes. When we 
think of a thing as an aggregate or combination of quali- 
ties, each of them is less than the whole, and expresses 
a limitation of nature. But the absolutely infinite sub- 
stance is not the sum or totality of its attributed Ac- 
cording to Spinoza’s peculiar conception,, each of the 
different attributes expresses the same infinite reality 
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sand tlie whole of that reality. The attributes are not 

c ^P^ entar O^P§?^ es > the omission of any one “of 
which leaves the whole imperfect, but each the same 
I perfect whole contemplated in a diff erent aspect. They 
1 are not correlative members" of an organic unity which 
have no independent reality apart from each other, but 
paraI j el? ln ^P endent > oquiM^^manifestations of the 
samej niinite ob.ie ct. Thought does not contain more or 
less of God than extension, but the content of both and 
of an infinite number of other attributes is absolutely 
the same. “Each attribute,” says he , 1 “of one sub- 
stance must be conceived through itself.” “It is ob- 
vious,” he adds , 2 “that though two attributes are con- 
ceived as distinct — that is, the one without the aid of 
Kthe other — yet we c annot therefore c onclude t hat they 

consti tute favp different entities or su bstances . Eor it 

is oF^enatSe of substance that each of its attributes 
is conceived through itself (since all the attributes which 
it has have existed simultaneously in it), nor could one 
be produced by another ; but each expresses the real- 
ity or being of substance. It is therefore by no means 
a ~^su r j- to ascribe a plurality of attributes to on a gnh - 
stance.” Erom this point of view, therefore, Spinoza 
is enabled to combine the notions of absolute indeter- 
minate unity with endless difference, or to conceive of 
an infinite multiplicity of attributes without tampering 
with the unconditioned unity of substance. The two 
expedients, however, by which he accomplishes this re- 
sult, virtually resolve themselves into one. The attri- 
. butes, though said to be infinite each in its own kind, axe 
not really different in kind from each other. The con- 

1 Eth. i. 10. 2 Ibid., scbol 
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tent of each is precisely the same as that of any other, 
and the difference is only a diffe rence in our way of 
looking at it. The difference in kind is nofEmghnore 
th an ^ difference of aspect. Spinoza’s reconciliation, 
therefore, of diversity of attributes with absolute self- 
identical unity of substance, is simply that the diver- 
sity is a purely subjective one. 

1. One obvious criticism on Spinoza’s doctrine of 
attributes is that it presupp oses^ what ifcjs in tended to, 

S . The definition of attribute is “that which in- 
w nice perceives in substance as constituting its 
essence.” But finite intelligence is itself only a “ mode ” 
or modification of one of the attributes of substance. 
The attributes, therefore, exist only through that which 
is simply a modification of one of them. The thought 
or intelligence which is the product of an attribute, 
is surreptitiously introduced to create the attributes. 
Thought, indeed, thinks itself and everything else ; and 
if the intelligence which differentiates the infinite sub- 
stance were its own, there would be no paralogism in 
supposing infinite intelligence or self-consciousness to be 
the source or origin of the finite intelligence which knows 
it. But in the case before us, the absolutely infinite sub-^ 
stance, as we have seen, is expressly distinguished from, 
or logically praoy to, the attributes — that of thought ast 
well as every other. Thought is only one of the aspects/ 
into which the absolute unity is diffracted by finite in- 
telligence. Finite intelligence, therefore, is supposed to^ 
create that by which it is itself created. 

2. T he attributes are not derived fronu but brough t 
from wik4auf to, substance. To render the system co- 
herent, the existence and distinctive character of the 
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attributes should arise out of the essential nature of 
substance. In the very nature or idea of substance 
an element of self-differentiation must be shown to ex- 
ist, and that an element which does not tamper with its 
unity. In other words, substance must be conceived 
as a un ity which has in go fo rth out 

of itsel f, to rea lise itself in the infinite determinations 
expressed fpy the attri bu tes and their modifications, anti 
remaining in unbroken identity 
with itsel f. Spinoza’s substance, however, as we have 
just seen, not only does not contain, but is exclusive of, 
any such element of self-determination, and the deter- 
mination expressed by the attributes are ascribed to a 
purely empirical origin. “We feel and perceive,” says 
he, 1 “no particular things save bodies and modes of 
thought,” and therefore we conclude that thought and 
extension are attributes of God. We represent to 
ourselves God as a “ thinking thing ” or an “ extended 
thing.” It is we who ascribe or bring the attributes to 
the substance, and the toe has not been accounted for. 

3. The accidental character of the attributes is indi- 
cated, not only in the origin ascribed to them, but also 
in their number and relation to each other. If sub- 
stance is to have the character of a principle from which 
everything in the system is to be logically deduced, it 
should contain in itself the reason why such and no 
other determinations belong to it; it should determine 
the order of their sequence, and show how each involves 
or is involved in all the rest. To say simply that a 
number of attributes cohere in one substance, is not to 
explain or 'give any rational idea of their unity, but 
1 Eth. ii. ax. 5 . 
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merely to affirm that they are united. In the Spinozistic 
system extension, thought, and the other attributes are 
not organically related to each other. Each is absolutely 
independent of the rest — forms, so to speak, a com- 
pleted whole in itself, and is to he conceived in and 
through itself. One attribute can no more be related to 
another than an object seen through a glass of one colour 
can be related to the same object seen through a glass 
of a different colour, or than an idea expressed in one 
language can be related to precisely the same idea ex- 
pressed in another language. As it is perfectly indiffer- 
ent to the object itself through how many differently 
coloured glasses it is seen, so it is perfectly indiffer- 
ent to the nature of substance by what or how many 
attributes it is manifested. - If Spin oza speaks of the 
of attributes.. ..ag^jnfinite, the infinitude is not 
that, which arises out of the essence of substance, but is 
only a n umerical infinitude — the false mSmtTof endj^s- 
jiess or indefiniteness. In predicating of substance an 
infinite number of attributes, Spinoza relapses into the 
ambiguity which he himself had censured in a remark- 
able letter already quoted — the ambiguity, viz., of the 
term “ infinite ” as denoting either that which by its | 

very nature is incapable of limitation, or that which 
exceeds every assignable limit. The infinitude which 
he ascribes to substance is of the former kind, and 
there is no legitimate connection between such an 
tude and the merely quantitative infinitude of 
the number of which exc 
number. 

4. In the letters which 
. his acute 
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fects and inconsistencies in liis doctrine of the attri- 
butes are brought to light. Amongst other pertinent 
questions, Tschirnhausen asks these two : First, whether 
it can be proved “ that we cannot know any attributes 
of God other than thought and extension ; ” 1 or, more 
fully expressed, “ why my mind, which represents a cer- 
tain modification (of absolute substance), a modification 
which is expressed not only by extension, but in an 
infinite variety of ways, perceives only that modifica- 
tion as expressed by extension, and not as expressed 
through the other attributes ?” 2 Secon dly, whether, 
though it is laid down that every attribute is of equal 
content and significance with every other, “ the attribute 
of thought is not really (as Spinoza defines it) of wider 
extent than any of the other attributes ” ? 3 

To the former of these- anestions Soino^a answ ers that 
“ the power of a thing is defined solely by its essence, 
and that the essence of the mind is the idea of the body, 
which idea does not involve or express any of God’s 
attributes save extension and thought . 4 Of this answer 
it may be said that, though from Spinoza’s point of view 
it is no doubt conclusive, yet it betrays in some measure 
the insufficiency and even inconsistency of the principles 
on which it is based. In a philosophy in which thought 
is, related to extension, mind to matter, as the con- 
scious subject to its own object, Tschirnhausen’s ob- 
jection would, in one point of view, be unanswerable. 
For in such a philosophy there is nothing which lies out- 
side the realm of intelligence, nothing which is not either 
Iknown or knowable. If thought can apprehend extern 
Jsion, there is nothing which it cannot apprehend. If 

1 Bp. 65. 2 Ep. 67. 3 Bp. 68. ^ Bp. 66. 
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human intelligence can transcend the distinction between / 
itself and one attribute or manifestation of God, it there- j 
by proves its capacity to transcend the same distinction 
in the case of every other attribute. Mind cannot be? 
capable of apprehending its object in one aspect or two 
aspects and not in every other aspect. But, on the 
other hand, in a philosophy in which thought and ex- 
tension, though regarded as attributes of one substance, 
are still conceived of as wholly independent of each 
other — as simply two parallel but unconnected expres- 
sions, amongst many others, of the divine essence — there 
is no reason in the nature of thought why, knowing one 
such attribute or expression, it should also know any 
other. The relation of parallelism does not carry with 
it what is involved in the deeper relation of conscious- 
ness to its object. An arbitrary connection does not 
imply the universal results of a necessary relation. In ; 
fact, the difficulty here is, not why, knowing extension, j 
thought should not know everything else, but why it \ 
should transcend the gulf between itself and what is) 
outside of it at all. I n Spinoza’s, -.philosoph y. that ; 
thought should overleap this gulf even in the one case 
of extension is an inconsistency • but__it is one of t hos e 
^ha ppy^ inconsistencies which render it so fruit ful a nd 
^ ^ggestive. It must be added, however, that from an- 
other point of view a philosophy which is based on the 
principle of self-consciousness would, though on different 
grounds, accept Spinoza’s limitation of knowledge to ex- 
tension and thought. Tor to such a philosophy exten- 
sion is not, as Spinoza conceives, simply one amongst a 
multiplicity of attributes which intelligence in man 
happens to know, but it is the essential correlative of^ 
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thought. It is not one amongst many things which 
thought can apprehend, hut it is the necessary fopn of 
\the object in its opposition to the thought for which 
it is. Extension and thought, in other words, are 
not a d uality of attributes, but the dualism which con- 
Aitutes the very essence of mind. If we conceive of 
pod as Infinite Mind or Spirit, extension, instead of 
feeing one amongst an infinite number of attributes, is 
|imply the form of objectivity through which alone is 
|elf-consciousness possible. 

As to the second question, which does not seem to 
have been answered by Spinoza, it may be remarked that 
whilst, according to Spinoza’s doctrine, every attribute 
expresses the whole of substance, and is of precisely the 
same value with every other, yet, inasmuch as all the 
attributes alike are relative to thought, or are “what 
intelligence perceives of substance as constituting its 
essence,” t hought has obviously in his system a wider 
any of the other attributes. In the case of 
man it knows the two attributes of which his mind 
and body are modifications, but it also, in the case of all 
other possible intelligences, knows the other attributes of 
which their natures are the modifications. If we conceive 
the attributes as running in pairs, thought will always 
be one of them. Each finite nature will be a modifica- 
tion of thought and of some other attribute which plays 
a corresponding part to extension in the nature of man. 
Thought has therefore a purely exceptional place in the 
scheme • it is the correlate of all the other attributes. It 
is not simply one of the two attributes which human in- 
telligence knows, but i t is a universal factor in that know - 
fe dge^ofG M whmhjs possi^^ 
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MODES. 


T he next step in the process by which Spino za a ttempted ^ 
tjaL^SndJbi substance the first principle of all things, i s / 
thgiuJ^ in his doctrine of “ Modes .”/ 

The atfarijaijes, even if l^itimatel y dedu ced, leave ua 
still in the region of the infinite, and furnish no transit 
tion to a finite world. Though thought and extension! 
are only Expressions of substance, each in a certain j 
definite manner, they are still infinite. The character- \ 
istic of being conceived through itself (per se concipi) j 
belongs to the idea of attribute as well as to that of' 
substance ; there is nothing in it which points to any- 


thing beyond itself; it contains no element of self- . 
differen tiation by which the process to th e finite mig ht/ 
be mediated. The attributes, like the substance, are 



pure self-identical unities, and if they presuppose finite 
intelligence as the medium through which the colour- 
less unity of substance is refracted, they 
presuppose but do not prove it. 
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of its relation to the infinite. “ By mode,” 
understand affections of substance, or that 


he , 1 “I 
which is in 


another, through which also it is conceived.” “ Modes 
can neither exist nor be conceived without substance ; 
therefore they can exist only in the divine nature, and 
can he conceived only through it.” 2 “ Besides substance 
and modes nothing exists, and modes are nothing but 
affections of the attributes of God.” 3 Finite modes are, 
further, identified with individual things (res particu- 
lar es), and of these it is said 4 that u they are nothing but 
affections of the attributes of God, or modes by which 
the attributes of God are expressed in a certain definite 
manner.” 

“ What we gath er from these various fo rms of stat e- a 
ment is, that, in contrast with Substance or God, who 
alone is self-existent, all finite things have o nly an ex- 
istence that is dependent on or derive d from Him , 
Their being is a being whic h is not in the mselves . 
but “ in another” — that is, “ in God.” What is meant 
by the phrase “ in another,” or “ in God,” the following 
passages may help us to understand : — 

“Whatever is, is in God, an d wit hout God noth ing c an be 
or be conceived ? 5 “ From the necessity of the divine nSSe 
an infinite number of things follows in infinite ways, as will 
be- evident if we reflect that from the definition of a thing 
the understanding infers many properties which necessarily 
follow from it — - that is, from the very essence of the thing 
defined.” 6 u The modes of the divine nature follow there- 
neeessarily and not contingently, and that, whether we 
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consider the divine nature absolutely, or as determined to 
act in a certain manner. Further, God is the cause of these 
modes not only in so far as they simply exist, but in so far 
as they are considered as determined to any action .” 1 

In these passages the relation of modes or finite things 
to God is represented by the equivalent forms of expres- 
sion “ following from God ” and “ caused by God ” ; and 
it is to be observed that in the last-quoted passage the 
causality of God with regard to modes is spoken of as of : 
a twofol d character — viz., that of the divine nature “ con- J 
siderect absolutely,” and that of the divine nature “in 
so far as it is determined to act in a certain maimer.” , 
This distinction, to which Spinoza frequently recurs, 
and on the tenableness of which the coherence of his 
system may be said to turn, is more fully expressed in 
the following passages : — 

“ That which is finite and has a determinate existence can- 
not be produced by the absolute nature of any attribute of 
God ; for whatever follows from the absolute nature of any ( 
attribute of God is infinite and eternal. It must therefore fol- 
low from God or from some attribute of God, in' so far as He j 
is considered as affected by some mode, . . . (or) in so far as 
He is modified by a modification which is finite and has a 
determined existence. This mode again must in turn be 
determined by another which also is finite, and this last again 
by another, &c., ad infinitum .” 2 Yet “it cannot be said that 
God is only the remote and not the proximate cause of indi- 
vidual things, except to distinguish them from those ...» 
which follow from His absolute nature .” 3 


Thus the causality of finite things, considered as mddes 
of God, is not the nature of God viewed absolutely, but 
that nature as modified by, ojg^firessed in, the 'endless 
1 Etli. i. 29, dem. 2 Eth. i. 28, dem. 3 Ibid., scfroJ. 
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regress of finite causes, or what Spinoza elsewhere calls 
“ the common order of nature and constitution of things,” 
or the “ connection of causes .” 1 This idea reappears 
| throughout the whole system as a solvent of the diffi- 
! culties involved in the relation of the purely indeter- 
minate God to a world of finite individualities in time 
!and space. “ The idea of an individual thing actually 
Existing is an individual mode of thinking distinct from • 
other modes,” and is caused by God “ not in so far as 
He is a thinking thing absolutely, but in so far as He is 
considered as affected by another mode of thinking, of 
which again He is the cause as affected by another, and 
so on to infinity.” 2 “ The human mind is part of the 

infinite intellect of God ; and when we say that the 
human mind perceives this or that, we affirm that God 
has this or that idea, not in so far as He is infinite, but 
in so far as He is expressed by the nature of the human 
mind, or constitutes the essence of the human mind.” 3 
l On the other hand, though the causality of individual 
j things is thus ascribed to God npt as He exists absolutely 
s or infinitely, we find from other passages that th ere i s 
i a sepse in which they can be referred to the abspintg. or 
j eternal nature of God as their cause — e.g. : 


“It is the nature of reason to regard things not as contin- 
gent hut as necessary. But this necessity of things is the 
very necessity of the eternal nature of God, and therefore it 
is the nature of reason to regard things under this form of 


eternity” “ Eyery^ddea^L^eyery particular th ing actual ly 
exiting necessarily involves the eternal and infinite essence 


| • existiug necessarily involves^ the eternal and lnfi nite essenc e 
°J* God .” “ ByTxistence (of indivldual things), I do not mean 
existence in so far as it is conceived abstractly and as a certain 


1 Eth. ii. 30, dem. 2 EtK ii. 9, dem. 
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form of quantity ; I speak of the very nature of existence^ 
which is ascribed to individual things, because an infinite 1 
number of thing s follows in infinite ways from the eternal 1 
necessity of God’s nature — of the existence of individual things / 
as they are in God. " For, although each individual thing is* 
determined by another individual thing to exist in a certain 
manner, yet the force whereby each individual thing per- 
severes in existing, follows from the eternal necessity of the 
nature of God.” 1 

Further, the two kinds of existence of individual things 
— that in which they are viewed as a series of causes 
and effects in time and space, and that in which they are 
viewed “under the form of eternity” — are expressly 
contrasted as follows : “Things are conceived as actual; 
in two ways — either in so far as they exist in relation to 
a certain time and place, or in so far as we conceive them 
as contained in God and following from the necessity of 
the divine nature. When in this second way we con- 1 
ceive things as true and real, we conceive them under) 
the form of eternity, and the ideas of them involve the| 
eternal and infinite essence of God.” 2 

In the light of these and other passage s to which we 
shall ref^ in ^e^^equeT, we are prepared to examine 
what is Spinoza’s conception of the relation of infinite oi 
abso lute su bstance to its “ modes.” When we ask what 
in his system is the relation of the finite world and in- 
dividual finite things to God, the question is not settled 
simply by referring to his doctrine that all things exist 
in God, and that modes or finite things have no existence 
or operation independently of the infinite substance. 

1 Eth. ii. 44, cor., ii. 45, and ibid., schol. 

2 Eth. v. 29, schol. 
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Spinozism is not at once proved to be pantheistic by 
such expressions as these. For every system that is not 
dualistie, and for which the terms infinite and finite 
have any meaning, i s panthe i sti c | to th e, extent of hold- 
ing that the world has no absohite or independent ex- 
istence, and that the ultimate explanation of all things 
is to be found in God. Before pronouncing Spinoza a 
pantheist, therefore, the point to be determined is not 
whether he ascribes independent reality to finite things, 
but wheth gn„he ascribes to^ them any reality at all — 
whether his modes have any existence distinguishable 
from that of substance, and such that we can speak of 
an actual relation between the two. If, on the one hand, 
it can be shown that the existence he ascribes to modes 
is only a fictitious or fugitive semblance of existence, if 
the distinction of modes from substance is a ’distinction 
which is created by the imagination and has no objective 
reality, and if the unity into which all individual things 
are resolved is one which does not maintain but sup- 
presses or annuls that distinction, then indeed his philo- 
sophy may justly be characterised as pantheistic. But, 
the other hand, since real distinctions do not exclude 
imply a unity which transcends them, if Spinoza’s 
is a principle which subordinates but does not 
suppress differences, if his modes are the expression for a 
world which does not vanish, but constitutes’ a 
and permanent moment in the unity of the 
infinite, then it is no proof of Spinoza’s pantheism that 
he affirms that “ whatever is is in God,” and. that modes 
are things that “ exist only in God, and only through 
God 'can be conceived.” In the passages quoted above, 
read in the light of his general principles, there 
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is much, to favour the former of these two construc- 
tions of his system; but in these, as elsewhere, there 
are expressions which refuse to lend themselves to a 
purely pantheistic view of the relation of God to the 
world. 

1 . The considerations jhat favour the for mer or. -pan - 
theistic interpretation have already been adduced, and, 
need not here be repeated. They amount to 

individual finite, things have no real existen ce ,jdis> | 

tinguishable from that of absolute substance, b ut a r.e 
merely creations of the abstracting hnagination. 

“ It is mere folly or insanity,” he writes, 1 “ to suppose that 
extended substance is made up of parts or bodies really dis- 
tinct from each other. ... If you ask why we are by nature 
so prone to attempt to divide extended substance, I answer 
that quantity is conceived by us in two ways : viz., abstractly, 
superficially, as we imagine it by aid of the senses ; or as 
substance, which can only be done by the understanding. 
So that if we attend to quantity, as it is in the imagination, 
it will be found to be divisible, finite, made up of parts, and 
manifold. Again, from the fact that we can limit duration 
and quantity at our pleasure, when we conceive the latter in 
abstraction from substance, and separate the former from the 
way in which it flows from things eternal, there arise time 
and measure — time for the purpose of limiting duration, 
measure for the purpose of determining quantity — so that we 
may, as far as possible, imagine them. Further, inasmuch 
as we separate the modifications of substance from substance 
itself, and reduce them to classes in order, as far as possible, 
to imagine them, there arises number, whereby we limit 
them. . . . Whence it is clear that measure, time, and num- 
ber are nothing but modes of thinking, or rather of imagin- 
ing. But,” he adds, te there are many things which cannot 
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be conceived by the imagination, but only by the under- 
standing — e.g ., substance, eternity, and the like. Thus, if 
any one tries to explain these things by means of conceptions, 
which are mere aids to the imagination, he is simply trying 
to let his imagination run away with him.” 

The drift of these and other passages which might be 
quoted is, not simply that inodes, or individual finite 
things, have no existence independent of substance, hut 
that they have no existence at all, save for a faculty 
which mistakes abstractions for realities. It is possible 
for the unreflecting mind to suppose itself capable of 
thinking the separate halves or minuter isolated parts of 
a line, but intelligence corrects the illusion. A line, it 
discerns, could as easily be made up of points lying miles 
apart as of points contiguous yet really isolated. The 
point it perceives to be a mere fictitious abstraction, an 
unreality, a thing which has no existence apart from the 
line, and when we think the line the point ceases to 
have any existence at all. And the same is true of lines 
in relation to surfaces, of surfaces in relation to solids, 
and of all existences in space in relation to space itself, 
which is the one infinite, indivisible reality. In like 
manner, when we regard the modes in relation to the 
infinite substance, we see that they are mere creatures 
of the imagination ; when we contemplate individual 
things from the point of view of intelligence, or as they 
really are, their illusory individuality vanishes, and the 
only reality left, the only being in the universe, is God, 
or Infinite Substance. And indeed it is only, Spinoza . 
expressly affirms, when we leave out of view the fictitious 
differences which modes introduce into substance that 
' tfie latter can be truly contemplated. “ Substance is 
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considered in itself — that is, truly — when we set aside 
all its modifications ” (depositis affectionibus). 

It is true that whilst Spinoza not only concedes hut 
expressly teaches that modes o r in dividual finit e thing s 
have no reality in relation to the absolute nature of God, 
he jyet^ contr ives to ascribe to them, hi a certain indir ect 
way, au^^me^^origin. “ That which is finite,” says he, 
in a passage above quoted, “ and has a determined ex- 
istence, cannot be produced or follow from the absolute 
nature of any attribute of God,” for “ whatever does so 
follow is infinite and eternal.” And “ every individual 
thing, or everything which is finite and has a determined 
existence, can only exist or be determined to act by 
another thing which is also finite, and this again only 
by another which also is finite, and so on indefinitely.” 

“ Only the infinite can follow from the infinite, the finite 
can follow only from the finite.” How, then, does Spinoz; 
r econcile these propositions with the assertion that mo de 
“ are con ceived through the jjiyiiie^ natu re, an d fo lloi r 
necessarily from it ” % The answer is, that he simpl; 
begs the question. “ That which is finite,” he tells us h 
“ cannot be produced by the absolute nature of God or k 
of any of His attributes ; it must therefore follow K 
from God, or some attribute of God, in so far as ( qua~ k 
\ terms) He is modified by a modification which is finite ^ 
and has a determined existence, and this mode or cause * 
must in turn be modified by another, &c.” The only** 
construction of which this proposition, taken in con- j 
nection with what precedes it, is capable, is that i t sim-ply I 
assum^a, without proof what has been already denied — i 
viz., that individual finite things can be derived from I 
God. The nature of God is such that it does not admit f 
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of modification, but finite things follow from it in so far 
as it is modified. Or, otherwise expressed, Spinoza pre- 
supposes the existence of finite things in order to prove 
it, or virtually makes God finite in order to express 
Himself in the finite. Finite things follow from God 
in so far as He is (already)' modified by finite things-. 
Every reader of Spinoza knows what an important role 
is assigned to this quatenus , and how often, by means’ of 
what is nothing more than a tautological phrase, he con- 
trives to escape from difficulties and inconsistencies 
otherwise insuperable. 

It may be said that Spinoza’s reasoning here is not 
the bare petitio prindpii involved in the assertion that 
finite things follow from God in so far as they already 
follow from Him ; but that what he affirms is that they 
follow, not from individual finite things, but from the 
interminable series or connection of finite things, which 
is not finite but relatively infinite. But to this the 
answer is what, as we have seen, Spinoza has himself 
taught us, that by the spurious infinite of mere endless- 
ness we do not rise above the region of the finite. An 
infinite quantity is a contradiction in terms, a phrase in 
which the predicate denies the subject. By no indefinite 
addition or aggregation of finites can we reach the essen- 
tially or absolutely infinite — that infinite from which 
Spinoza asserts that the finite can not be derived. 

In the foregoing view of Spinoza’s doctrine as to the 
relation of God to the world, we have considered it 
simply as a relation of the absolutely indetermined infi- 
nite to determined or finite things. But in some of the 
above-quoted passages, and elsewhere, we find him ex- 
pressing this relation in terms of another category — viz., 
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that of causa lity. “ God jg the efficient cause of all tilings 
t hatj canl^ W under an infinite intellect.” 1 “ God is the 

efficient cause not only of the existence of . tlujig^.but 
also of Iheir essence .” 2 “ The modes of any given 

attribute have God for their cause, &c.” 3 “ O f things a s 
they are in themselves God is really the... cause, &c.” 4 
JSTow, as the relation of cause and effect is one in which 
we- ordinarily think of the effect as something which, 
though dependent on the cause, actually emerges out of 
it into an existence of its own, the app lication of this 
category to t he relation of God a nd the wprld woulc 
seem to g ive to finite things a reality wh ich ig ^not 
illusory or imagi native, a being which is not, . absorbed 
in that o f infinite ^substance. But it is to be consideredL _ 
tliat, in its proper sense, canM feJa,JtSt_a„eategOjgrfi 
which is applicable to the relation of the infinite to. the! 
finite ; and ifwe attempt so to. apply it, what it expresses^ 
is not the re ali t y of the finite, -but ^dther 
or the non-reality of the infinite. 

,, mas wife * mt 

Causality is a category only of the finite. The rela- 
tional ca^^ one which implies the succes- 

sion or (though not with strict accuracy) the coexistence 
of its members. In the latter case it presupposes the 
existence of things external to, and affecting and being . 
affected by each other . In the former, it is a relation in 
which the first member is conceived of as passing into the 
second ; the cause, or the sum of conditions which con- 
stitute it, Ijy^its existence in the effect or in the sum of 
the new conditions to which it has given rise. The cause, 
in other words, is only cause in and through the con- 


1 Efch. i. 16, cor. 

3 Etk. ii. 6. 


2 m*. 1 25. 

4 Etb.. ii. 7, sehol 
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summated result which we call effect, and the very 
reality or realisation of the former implies, in a sense, 
its own extinction. In the impact of two halls the 
motion of the first becomes the cause of the motion of 
the second only when it has ceased to exist in the 
former; the force which has existed as heat becomes 
the cause of motion only when it has exhausted itself of 
its existence in the one form and become converted into 
the other. But, obviously, in neither of these senses 
can we embrace the relation of the infinite and the finite 
under the form of causality. T he infinit e cannot bo 

and-a cting on, th e finite, as 
one finite b ody lToutside of, and acts on. another; in 
such a relation it would cease to be infinite. “God,” 
says Spinoza, “ is omne esse” Beyond substance there 
is nothing real. Substance and its affections con- 
stitute the totality of existence, and is absolutely in- 
finite. But this it could not be if its affections, instead 
of existing only in it and being conceivable only through 
it, had an existence capable of being acted on by it. 

I Nor, again, can you speak of the infinite as a cause 
which, in producing the finite, passes wholly into it 
and becomes lost in it ; for, in that case, the existence 
of the finite would be conditioned by the non-existence 
or extinction of the infinite. 

T he inamlic&hility of the category of causality to the 
relation of infinite and finite is thus so obviou s that 
Spinoza can only give a colour of relevancy to it by 
qualifying the term “cause” when applied to God so as 

( virtually to destroy its meaning. “God,” he tells us, 1 
“is not the transient but th e immane-nt ca.naA of the 
. f -Whu t l8. 
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world.” He can only be designated cause of all things 
in the same sense in which He is cause of Himself 
(causa mi). 1 In other words, to obviate the contradic- 
tion involved in the idea of an infinite which, is exter- 
nal to the finite, he modifies the notion of cause so as to 
conceive of it as existing, not outside of, but wholly 
within, the things which are said to be its effects ; and 
to obviate the further difficulty which thus arises, of 
conceiving an infinite which passes away into the finite, 
he again modifies the notion of cause so as to conceive 
of it as imintairiing, i its own independent existence at 
the same time that it loses itself in the effect. Bu 
though in the conception of a causa omnium rerun 
which is at the same time causa mi, what Spinoza is 
aiming at is the idea of a Being which, remains one 
with itself in all its change s, or of a self-differentiating, 
which is at the same time a self-integrating, infinite, this 
idea is one wh ich in vain a ttempts to express itself 
under the category of causalit y. The attempt so to 
express it may be regarTeaas one of those indications 
in Spinoza of the consciousness of another than the 
purely negative relation of the finite to the infinite 
which his own inadequate logic forced him to maintain. 

2. The foregoing considerations seem almost conclu- 
sively to favour that view of Spinoza’s doctrine of modes 
which denies to individual finite things any existence 
that is not fictitious and illusory. His derivation of 
modes from substance would seem to be nothing more 
than a reversal of the process of abstraction by which 
the idea of substance was reached. It is not substanee 
which determines itself to modes, but we who, with a 
1 Etk i 25, dem. 
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show of. logic, reintroduce into it the fictitious distinc- 
tions which the same logic had abolished. 

But this account of Spinoza’s doctrine would be in- 
complete if we did not point out that, however incon- 
sistently they enter into it, there are element sjfiL. his 

syste m which refuse to lend themsel ves to the notion 

of the unreality of the finite^ world . Modes are not 
invariably represented as merely transient creations of 
the abstracting imagination. They have in them a 
positive element which remains even when on the 
negative side they have been resolved into the unity of 
substance. 

Besides the tacit implication of another doctrine in 
the idea of a causa mi which is at the same time causa 
omnium rerum , the following considerations seem to 
point in the same direction: — 

(1.) Even if modes are only transient forms, there 
imus t be a reason, in the nature of substance for their 
f existence as such . Though everything else in the finite 
[World is resolved into negation, the negation itself is 
Ifnot so resolved. Evanescence itself does not vanish. 


g antial as the things of a dream , t he dream -world 
miains to be accounted for : and more than that, 
Ay t he mind which perceives and pronounces 

LBmgTo intelligence the junction of rising above 
and abolishing the distinction from substance of finite 
things, Spinoza virtually exempts intelligence itself from 
the process of abolition. The crltod on of the illusor y 
s . If th^loreTas Spinoza 

asserts* “that which is finite and has a determinate 
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nature cannot follow from the absolute nature of God, 
for whatever does so follow is infinite and eternal,” 
what this involves as to that intelligence which discerns 
the nothingness of finite things is, not that it does not 1 
follow from the absolute nature of God, but that it hash 
in it, in its very discernment of its disti nction from G od, My \ 
an dement of wliat is infinite and eternal , 

(2.) That Spinoza himself, despite of his own princi- 
ple that “ all determination is negation,” recognises in 
inodes something that is not mere negation, is indirectly 
indicated by the qualified form in which in the ‘ Ethics ’ 
that principle is stated. “ Thejimte,” says he, 1 “isjm 
pa?Xmgc^tioxL ,, (ex parte negatio). The negation implied 
in finitude is not complete but partial. There is, inf 
other words, a ^positive element in finite , t hing s, whichJJ 
is not annulled when the fictitious distinction from the* 
infinite is taken away. There is an individuality which! 
survives the extinction of the false or spurious individu- 
ality. Nor is this implied only in the phrase “ partial 
negation.” Besides the idea of God as the negation of 
all determinations there are traces of another and oppo- 
site idea — that of the affirmation of all determinations. 

For the indivisible unity in which all differences vanish, 
Spinoza seems often, without consciousness of inconsis-1 
tency, to substitute the infinite unity which comprehend s! 
in it all possible differences. 



“ From the necessity of the divine nature,” says he , 2 
“ must follow an infinite number of things in infinite ways.” 
“ There is not wanting to God materials for the creation of 
all things from the highest to the lowest degree of perfec- 


1 Etb. i. 8, schol. 
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tion — for tlie producing of all things which can be conceived 
by an infinite intellect.” 1 u There are two ways,” says he 
in a passage already quoted, “ in which things are conceived 
by us as actual — viz., either as existing in relation to a 
certain time and place, or as contained in God and following 
I from the necessity of the divine nature. In the second way 
I we conceive them as true and real, under the form of eter- 
I n ity, a nd the ideas of them involve the eternal and infinite 
essence of God.” 2 


And when we have reached the latter point of view, 
what we have ceased to see in finite things is not their 
individuality, blit their finitude. Their true individu- 
ality is not lost, for “ every idea of arfindividual tiling 
actually eSsting'li^ * tTKe ^l^a^F^bhe 

etemaTand infinit e essence "oF’ Sod ; . TT fdrthe force 
by which each individual thing perseveres in its own 
existence follows from the eternal necessity of the divine 
nature.” 3 “In God there is necessarily an idea which 
expresses the essence of this or that body under the form 
8 of eternity,” 4 and this idea is a certain mode of thinking 
lich is necessarily eternal. 5 What is lost, what of 
r former unreal view of things disappears, is their con** 
Lgency, their transient, fugitive being as things of time 
d sense, for “ it is of the nature of reason to contem- 
ite things as they are in themselves — i.e., not as con-* 
Lgent hut as necessary,” 6 not “ as determined each by 
other finite thing, but as following from the eternal 
cessity of the nature of God.” 7 
That there is, in Spinoza’s view/ an affirmative ele- 


2 Eth. v. 29, schol. 

^ Mr. v. 22. 

6 Eth. ft 44, cor. 2. 


1 Eth. i. , Append. 

Eth. ii. 45, dem. and schol 
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ings when the negative 


ment which remains to finite things when the negative 
element which seemed to distinguish them from the in- 
finite is obliterated, an individuality which, taken up into 
the infinite, still exists and can be known through the in- 
finite, these passages seem clearly to teach. But if we ask 
further and more definitely what Jhahelement is . and how 
it“ follows from the infinite nature of GodT the answer 
is by no means satisfactor y. As to the first question, % 
tTiatekm^t hithe finite which lifts it out of the sphere * 
of time into “ the form of eternity ” is, Spinoza tells 1% 
the inherent impulse or endeavour of each individual 
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thing to maintain itself or persevere in its own being| 
“ hlo individual thing has in it anything by which it can 
be destroyed or which can deprive it of its existence ; 
but, on the contrary, it is opposed to all that could de- 
prive it of its existence.” 1 There is in each thing an 
“ ende avour (conatus) by which it seeks to persevere in 
it s ow n being,” and this endeavour “is nothing but the 
actual essence of the things itself,” 2 and it is therefore 
something not conditioned by time, “it involves no 
finite but an indefinite time.” But is not this con- 
ception of the self-maintenance or persevering in exist- 
ence of an individual thing a simple tautology ? Does 
it mean any more than this, that when we think of it as 
an existing thing, we cannot think of it as a non-existing 
thing? Is not the inherent capacity to persevere in 
existing simply the incapacity of the mind to predicate 
of a thing at once existence and non-existence ? When 
we say that a thing necessarily perseveres in existence, 
do we say any more than that, so long as we think, of it, 
we think of it as existing, or that the conception of 
1 Eth. iii. 6, dem. . , , ; 8 Ibid.,, 7. 
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existence excludes or contradicts the conception of 
. non-existence ? Moreove r, is not this perseverance in 
( x existing which is supposed to pertain to a thing as seen 
“under the form of eternity,” a conception which is 
f still conditioned by time? We do not escape from 
the quantitative idea of duration merely by making it 
indefinite. Indefinite or endless duration is a form 
of time and not of eternity. As to the se cond qnea- 
Mfion— viz.. as to the relation of this self -maintaining 
element in the finite to God — all that Spinoza says 
amounts simply to the affirmation that it has its ori- 
gin in the absolute nature of God, and is a determi- 
nate expression of that nature. “Although each in- 
dividual thing,” says he , 1 “ is determined to exist in a 
certain way by another individual thing, yet the force 
by which each thing perseveres in existing follows from 
the eternal necessity of the nature of God.” “ Individ - 
ual things are mode s by which the attributes o f God are 
f ex pr essed in a certain definite manner, &c.” 2 Plow 
/ finite things can have in them a power of self-mainten- 
/ance, a capacity of continuous existence flowing from 
| their own nature, and yet have nothing in them which 
j does not follow from the nature of God, is the problem 
ito be solved, and Spinoza’s only solution is simply to 
yaffirm that both propositions are true. 

As t he result of our inquiry we seem to have found in 
Spinoza’s account of the nature of modes statements 
which, if not irreconcilable, he ha s made no at tempt 
to reconcile. In accordance with the principle which 
f generally governs his reasoning, the very essence of 
| % finite things is identified with negation ox non-being ; 

31 JS&h. fi* 45, schol. 2 Eth. iit 6, dem. 
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they not merely have no real existence apart from God, 
hut existence in God is for them equivalent to extinction 
of existence. Yet, on the. other hand, as we have just 
seen, to these same finite things Spinoza ascribes a posi- 
tive, self-affirmative nature, an individuality which is 
inherent and essential, and which is not extinguished 
when the limits that divide the finite from the infinite 

/ s 

are removed. And if thus Spinoza’s two representations 
of the nature of finite things seem to conflict, equally 
conflicting are the correspon ding representations of th e | 
nature of Go cl. To the former representation of the 
finite corresponds the notion of a purely indeterminate, 
to the latter that of a self-determining Infinite. In the| 
one case the world is nothing and God is all ; in the 
other, the world is the manifold expression of the nature 
of God, and God the Being whose nature unfolds with- 
out losing itself in the innumerable individualities of ' </> 
the finite world. If Spinozism contained no other coni ; / 

ception of the relation of God to the world than the ^ 
first, we should be compelled to pronounce it a purely 
pa nthe istic system. Perhaps the second conception may 
be regarded as the expression on Spinoza’s part of air 
unconscious endeavour to correct the inadequacy of tha 
first. But the correction, whilst it obviates the impu 
tation of thorough - going pantheism, and elevates his 
system above all other pantheistic philosophies, is still 
im perfect in this respect, that it implies a principle of 
self-determination in God which is without any specula- % 
five ground in his idea of the divine nature. At best, it v * 
only creates the demand for a more complete and self- 
consistent philosophy, and indicates the direction in 
which it lies. 


LvA - > 
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CHAPTEE X. 


INFINITE MODES. 


Spinoza’s system, so far as we httve traced its develop- 
ment* in tlie foregoing pages, leaves ns still without any 
principle of mediation between God and the world. If, 
as we have just seen, it sometimes represents finite 
things as possessing an element of individuality which, 
taken up into the infinite, still remains, and therefore 
seems to imply a principle of self-determination in the 
divine nature, so far as we have gone this principle is 
simply affirmed, not proved; the gap between the infinite 
and finite remains unbridged. But there are certain 
passages in the f Ethics 5 in which we meet with a concep- 
tion not yet referred to, that of “Infinite Modes,” — 
a conception which may be regarded as an attempt 
to fill up the gap. As the very phrase indicates, 
“infinite modes” point to something which constitutes 
a link between the two worlds. As “ modes,” they 
b elong to t he sphere _ o f, the fi nite ; as 1 ‘ infin ite ” mod es, 
t o that o f Jfce Jhfiplte. Despite of Spinoza’s own asser- 
tion, that the finite can only follow from the finite, 
we have here a conception in which the ideas of in- 
lite and finite are combined. The following are the 
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passages in which, the doctrine of infinite modes is 
most fully expressed : “ Whatever follows from any at- 
tribute of God, in so far as it is modified by a modifica- 
tion which exists necessarily and as infinite through the 
said attribute, must also exist necessarily and infinitely;” 1 
and conversely, “ Every mode which exists both neces- 
sarily and as infinite, must necessarily follow, either from 
the absolute nature of some attribute of God, or from an 
attribute modified by a modification which exists neces- 
sarily and as infinite.” 2 Spinoza here speaks of certain 
modes or modifications of divine attributes, differing 
therefore from the attributes in this respect, that the 
latter are conceived through themselves, the former only 
through the attributes. Further, of these modes he 
specifies two classes or grades : first, those which follow 
immediately from attributes ; and secondly, those which 
follow from attributes already modified : but to both the 
predicate “ infinite ” is applied. One of Spinoza’s cor- 
respondents 3 asks for examples of these two classes of 
modes, and conjectures that thought and extension 
may belong to the first, u the intellect in thought ” and 
“ motion in extension ” to the second. Spinoza, with- 
out waiting to correct the obvious error of finding 
in thought and extension, which are themselves .attri- 
butes, examples of modifications of attributes, answers 
thus : 4 “ Examples which you ask are, of the first class, 
in thought, the absolutely infinite intellect (intellectus 
absolute infinity!), in extension, motion, and rest ; of 
the second class, the form of the whole universe (facies 
> totius univ&rsi ), which, although it varies in infinite 
ways, remains always the same.” 

1 Eth. i. 22. 2 Eth. i 23. 3 Ep. 65. 4 Ep. 66. 
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At first sight, Spinoza seems to he here attempting to 
combine ideas which are reciprocally exclusive. Sub- 
stance and modes, he himself affirms, include all being. 
But in infinite modes we have a third something which 
belongs to neither category — which is neither “ in itself 55 
nor “ in another,” neither infinite nor finite, but both at 
once. If the absolutely infinite is “ that which contains 
in its essence whatever expresses reality and involves no 
negation,” is not an infinite mode as self-contradictory as 
a round square or a rectangular circle % “ Intellect,” he 

tells us , 1 “ whether finite or infinite ” (and the same is 
true of the other infinite modes), ^belongs to the sphere of 
natura natumta — that is, to the order of things which 
exist only for the imagination and its quantifying forms 
of time and measure ; yet, at the same time, these infi- 
nite modes are things which “ cannot have a limited 
duration,” but “ must exist always and infinitely,” or to 
which pertains the timeless immanent unity of the na- 
ture of God . 2 In this conception of infinite modes there 

S uns thus to be involved the same apparent contradic- 
)n with which theological controversy has made^ms 
doctrine of the ^ ^ogg^i L or “ilnn ^f 
in whicli we nieet with the same seeminglwiw- 
ncilable elements of subordination jmd equality wit h 

E ; of that which is “ begotten,” and therefore finite, 
that which is consubstantial with God, and therefore 
ite ; of that which is described as fC eternally begot- 
ten,” and therefore as belonging at once to the sphere of 
the temporal and to that of the eternal. And that this 
, is not a merely fanciful analogy, but one which was 
, present to Spinoza's own mind, we learn from his earlier 


1 Etli. i. 32, cor. 


s Eth. i. 21, and dem. 
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treatise ‘ Concerning God and Man/ in which, with ex- 
press reference to the subject before us, we find him thus 
writing : — 

“As to th e mod es, or creatures which immediately depend 
on God, of these we know only fsgp- — viz., moti pn A n matt er, ( 

and intell ect i mthought — of which we affirm that they have ^ 

been from all eternity, and will be unchangeably to all eter- 
nity. . . . As to motion, therefore, that it is that which is in 
its nature infinite, and that it can neither exist nor be con- 
ceived through itself, but only by means of extension, . . . 
of all this I will only say here that it i s a so n of God, or , a 
work or effect immediately created by God. As t o intelle ct 
inJffiQS^t^'this also, like the former, is a son of Go d. . . . 
cre ated from all eternity, and continuing unchangeable to all 
e t e r nity. Its sole function is that of clearly and distinctly 
understanding all things in all times.” 1 

Can the conception of infinite inodes be freed from 
the contradic jion which it thus see ms to involv e? The 
answer is, that though on Spinoza’s principles the con- 
tradiction is really insoluble, yet in this conception we 
have an elaborate atte mpt to solve i t. Infinitude and 
finite individuality express ideas which, as Spinoza de- 
fines them, are reciprocally exclusive; but when we 
examine what is meant by the phrase “ infinite modes,” 
we find that it involves, in opposite directions, an en- 
deavour so to modify these ideas as to bring them into 
coherence. On the one hand it introduces, at a lower 
stage, into the idea of the infinite, that element of , 
activity or self-determination which is lacking to the/ 
higher ideas of substance and attributes. On the other > 
hand, it attempts to raise the finite world to a quasi [/ 
i De Deo, i cap. 9. 
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infinitude which is denied to the separate individualities 
that compose it. The barren infinitude is thus rendered 
fertile, and then finite things are so ennobled as to make 
it possible to claim for them an infinity origin. The 
former side of this modifying process is expressed by 
that class or grade of infinite modes which are “ inline- 
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diate modifications” of the attributes of thought and 
extension ; the latter, by those which are modifications 
of the second degree, of which Spinoza adduces only one 
example, the facies totius universi. 

1. Of the infinite modes which are immediate modi- 
fications of attributes, two are specified — viz., “ motion , 
and rest ” as modifications of extension, and “ the abso- 
lutely infinite intellect ” as the modification of thought. 
Now, if we examine the function assigned to these 
“ immediate modes,” we shall find that they are simply 
the attributes of extension and thought, plus that element 
of activity or self-determination which these attributes 
lack, and yet which is necessary to make them the pro- 
ductive sources of finite things. The very designation 
“infinite mode” shows that Spinoza is here uncon- 
sciously seeking to introduce into his system the element 
of difference or finitude which is excluded from the 
abstract unity of substance. From such an abstract 
infinite, the purity of which can be maintained only by 
the eMmination of all distinctions ( depositis affectionibus ), 
it is impossible to find any way back to the finite. Nor 
t could it legitimately be made the living source of finite 
existences save by transforming it from the abstract 
unity which extinguishes difference into the concrete 
unity of a principle in which all differences are at once 
embraced and subordinated. But whilst Spinoza’s logic 
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debarred him from any such introduction of a negative 
or finite element into the purely affirmative unity of 
substance, or even into the infinitude in suo genere 
which is the cpnception of attribute, the need for such 
an element, if he would not arrest the descending move- 
ment of thought, asserts itself at the stage we have now v 
reached, and finds its expression in the conception of 
infinite modes, or of an infinite which contains in it the 
element of negation or finitude. With such a conception! 
a new principle o f self-development is introdu ced int o . 
his syst em. The barren self-identical infinite becomes 
now an infinite which has in it the impulse to realise 
itself in all the mani fold individualities of, the finit e 
jyorkL That it is this p rinciple of activity or self- 
developme nt which Spinoza is aiming at in the con^ 
ception of infinite modes, becomes clear from the 
examples he gives of these modes, and from what he 
says as to their nature and function. Of extension the 
infinite modification is “motion and rest”; and of 
what he conceived to be the relation in this case of the 
mode to the attribute, we have a clear indication in his 
answer to inquiries on this point from his acute corre- 
spondent Tschirnhausen . 1 “ It is very difficult,” writes 
the latter, “ to conceive how the existence of bodies which 
have motion and figure can be demonstrated a priori, 
since in extension, considered absolutely, nothing of the 
kind occurs.” To this Spinoza answers by distinguish-] 
ing his own from the Cartesian notion of extension.” | 

“ Trom extension, as Cartesius conceives it — that is, as a 
mere inert mass — it is not only difficult, as you say, but % 
altogether impossible, to demonstrate the existence of 
1 Epp. 69-72. 
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** bodies. For inert matter, as it is in itself, will persevere 
*" in its rest, and will not be excited to motion save by a 
r more powerful external cause. And on this account I 
** have not hesitated formerly to affirm that the Cartesian 
*• principles of natural things are useless, not to say 
* absurd.” In a subsequent letter, in answer to further 
difficulties propounded by his correspondent, Spinoza 
points out that Descartes’ notion of extension breaks 
down by his own showing, seeing that he can only 
^deduce the variety of things from extension by supposing 
jit to be set in motion by God. Matter, therefore, cannot 
be explained by extension as Descartes defines it, “ but 
must necessarily be explained by an attribute which 
expresses eternal and infinite essence.” The further 
elucidation of this answer which Spinoza promises is not 
given, but his meaning is obvious. An attribute of God 
which ex plams^lEenianif oldness of things only by call- 
ing in the co-operation of an arbitrary external force, 
is not what it pretends to be — viz., “that which ex- 
presses an^texnal.and mfinit e essenc e. ” It mtist not be 
supplemented by an outside mover, but must contain in 
itself implicitly the element of motion or activity. And 
this idea Spinoza conceives himself to have attained 
for his own attribute of extension by the proposition 
that motion and rest constitute its immediate infinite 
In other words, extension, or what is here the 
same thing, matter, is not a mere passive inert mass , 
contains in it, as equally essential momen ts, both 
It is to be noticed that motion and 
are here represented by Spinoza, not as two differ- 
but as constituting one infinite mode, 
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motion is juwtion wMflh ig .^-terminated, or which j A 


not moved by anything outside of itself ; liis rest is the 
rest of that -which is in intense and unchangeable activity. 
In other words, his first infinite mode is simply self- 
determined extension, or extension with the ekment o^ 

• activity or^ self-determination in it. 

From purely infinite or indeterminate thought it is 
as impossible to derive the manifold world of finite in- 
telligences as from extension, considered as a mere inert 
mass, to demonstrate the existence of bodies. Blank 
self-identical thought remains one with itself. It is the 
form of all ideas without the possibility of the actual 
existence of any. Implicitly the whole wealth of the 
world of intelligence is contained in it ; but it can never 
realise that wealth, or become conscious of its own con- 
tent, because to do so would be to introduce distinction 
into that the very nature of which is to transcend all 
distinctions. But what Spinoza wants is an infinite| 
thought which, while it ^remains , i-fegeii, is ye ti 


d, 


the productive so urce of an a ctual world of ideas an d|^ 
intelligence s. The o nly legi ti mate wa y in which 
could be achieved would be by transforming the idea ol 
God as Substance, with thought for its attribute, intj 
that of self- conscious Spirit or Mind . From this, ho^v 
ever, which would have implied the reconstruction o| 
his whole philosophy, Spinoza was precluded, and the 
expedient to which he had recourse was to introduce thel 
element of self-determination into thought under thel 1 
guise of an “infinite mode.” “Intellect,” though “ab-V 
solutely infinite,” is not absolute thought ( togitatio ab- ^ 
soluta), but only a certain mode of thinking, and there- h 
fore . . . must be referred not to natura mturam, but 
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to natura naturata ,” 1 By this means, without intro- 
ducing difference into that which is “ absolutely perfect 
— that is, absolutely indeterminate ” — Spinoza can claim 
for the whole finite realm of thought a necessary deriva- 
I tion from the divine nature. “ Infinite intellect ” is not 
| simply infinite thought, but that which knows infinite 
| thought and all that is contained in it. “From the 
necessity of the divine nature must follow an infinitude 
of things in infinite ways — that is, all things that can fall 

under an infinite intellect.” 2 “Active intellect, finite 

ok. infinite, must comprehend the attribu t es and affectio ns 
ofjQrod.” * “ The ideas of (even) non-existent individual 
things or modes must be comprehended in the infinite 
idea of God.” 4 Thus to “intellect,” as an immediate 
mode of thought, though it is said to belong to the 
sphere of the finite ( natura naturata ), the predicate 
“ absolutely infinite ” may be applied, inasmuch as there 
is nothing in the realm of thought which it does not 
comprehend. Though it contains an infinite number of 
determinations, they are, from first to last, ^/-deter- 
minations. Though, as the productive source of all 
ideas, it is intensely and unceasingly active, yet, like the 

( parallel mode of extension, its activity is a motion 
which is never moved. As motion, which is at the 
same time rest, is infinite, because it is motion which is 
terminated only by itself, so intellect is infinite, because 
its activity knows no limit that does not fall within its 

1 0 wn domain. What, in sho rt, Spinoza is aiming at b v 
t he conception of “ intel^ct^as an “ infinite mode” of 
t hough t, is the vi r tual introduction into Ms system__m£ 
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what he had actually! ex eluded from his idea of God- 
viz., the principle of self-consciousness or of thought as | 
a n ac tive, seH^etgrm irdng principle which, in all its | 
determinations, r emains one with itself. 

2. I have said that the conception of infinite modes isj 
an attempt to bring into union^the irreconcilable ideas I 
of infinitude a nd finite i ndividuality , not only in the# 
way we have just considered — viz., by introducing the 
element of self-determination into the idea of the infi- 
nite — but also, from an opposite direction, by elevating 
the finite world into a quasi infinitude. Spinoza hacf 
/laid down the principle that nothing can follow from 
the infinite save that which is itself infinite and eternal, 
and conversely, that “that which is finite and has a 
determined existence cannot be produced by the abso- 
lute nature of God.” The world of finite individualities, 
therefore, can never be connected by necessary derivation 
with the first principle of his system, the absolute 
nature of God or an attribute of God, unless he can con- 
trive to lend to that world such a guise of infinitude as 
will make it homogeneous with its origin. This he 
attempts to do by the second order of infinite modes or 
modifications of divine attributes in the second degree, 
the nature of which he exemplifies in the phrase “ form 
of the whole universe.” And the way in which he finds 
it possible to connect this totality of things with the^ 
absolute nature of God, is by ascribing to it, as a whole, | 
a kind of infinitude and unchangeableness which does f 
not pertain to the parts of which it is composed, taken 
individually. Tor this “form of the whole universe,” 

“ though it varies in infinite ways,” though its con- 
stituent finite parts are determined each only by other 
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finite parts, and may be conceived to be endlessly diver- 
sified in tlieir particular movements, yet taken as a 
whole, or as one composite individual, remains ever the 
same . 1 The individual parts are finite or determined ; 
but as constituting together the whole universe, outside 
of which there is nothing to determine them, they jire 
inipiiie. Here, therefore, we have an- aspect of the 
"finite world in which, in a being derived from the abso- 
lute nature of God, it fulfils the condition that nothing 
can be so derived which is not infinite and eternal. Un- 
der whatever attribute we contemplate this totality of 
things — whether as the aggregate of all corporeal tilings, 
or as the sum of all ideas — nothing is presupposed to 
it save “the absolute nature of some attribute of 
God, or of such an attribute modified by a modification 
| which is necessary and infinite.” The sole presupposi- 
tion of the totality of finite bodies is the attribute of 
extension, conceived as self-determining, or under the 
infinite mode of motion ; the sole presupposition of the 
totality of ideas is the attribute of thought conceived of 
under the infinite mode of intellect. If the phrase 
11 facies totius universi” be regarded as embracing both 
the world of thought and the world of things, then we 
have here a point of view from which we can contem- 
plate it as an infinite and eternal expression of the abso- 
lute nature, of God. 

If we ask what is the value of this attempt to mediat e 
between the in finite or a bsolute nature of God an d th e 
finite world by the conception of “ infinite mod es.” the 
l ^uC T carL °nly be th at Spinoza himself has furnishe d 

.t he proof of its inconclusiveness . T&e sum or aggregate 
of modifications is not equivalent to the unmodified ; by 
1 Ep. 66, and II. Lemma 7, schol. 
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endless additions of Unites we do not reach the true 
infinite ; the totality of relative, changeable things is 
ho nearer than any one of them to the unchangeable abso- 
lute. Spinoza’s finite modes, even when, by a petitio 
j principii , he speaks of each mode as determined by God 
in so far as He is expressed by another finite mode, and 
that by others in endless series, are only contiguous, not 
essentially related, to each other. The whole finite 
world, in so far as we can conceive it at all, is broken 
up into an endless multiplicity of isolated atoms, and 
the attempt to sum them gives us only the false infinite 
of indefinite number, which leaves us no nearer the true 
infinite at the end than at the beginning. 

It ma y be poss ible, indeed, in an other way to discern 
a realmSnTkide in the mu l tiplicity of finite thing s. As 
a living organism is a unity which is not the sum of its 
parts, but prior to yet expressing itself in each and all 
of them, so it may be possible to conceive of the facies 
tot-ms univerd as an infi nite organic whol e, e very in fi- 

life , every part of wh ich lives in and through the res t, 
and all together constitute, not an aggregate outwardly 
related to, but a corporat e, unity which is the living 
expre§ §jgix of its... ing Ste author . But though Spinoza' 


undoubtedly aimed at a view of the universe in which 
all finIte''Things~ should be seen to follow from, and 
constitute a necessary expression of, the absolute nature 
of God, we seek in vain in his dialectic for any such, 
principle of organic coherence between the individualities 
of the finite world and the infinite substance. By his j 
own acknowledgment his “ infinite modes” belong still f 
to the sphere of natura naturatcc , and the gulf between 
them and his natura naturam remains unbridged. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF THE MIND. 

The Second Book of the ‘ Ethics,’ to which the above 
title is prefixed, opens with the following words : “ I 
will now explain the results which must necessarily fol- 
low from the nature of God, or of the Being eternal and 
infinite ; not, indeed, all these results, . . . but only those 
which can lead us to the knowledge of the human mind 
and of its highest blessedness.” In these words we have 
the key to the subsequent course of Spinoza’s speculations 
with respect both to the intellectual and the moral 
nature of man. Here, as in his former work on ‘ The 
Improvement of the Human Understanding,’ his aim is 
not a theoretical but a prac tical one — not pr imarily the 
search for intelle ctual satisfaction, b ut the discovery of 
the way to spiritual perfection and blessedn ess. But as, 
in his view, all moral ^dv^^m^Trests on and is in 
one sense identical with intelligence, the true way to 
perfection is to disabuse our minds of error and illusion, 
and to gain a point of view from which we shall see 
things as they really are. His inqu iry into the nature 
of the human mind, therefore, resolves itself into the 
om its very nature, human inte 
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gence is capable of ad equate, or only of ina dequate, or 

imperfect knowledg e. Spinoza’s doctrine of “ finite 
modes ” contains two different and apparently irrecon- 
cilable views of the nature of individual finite things — 
that- in which the finite is represented as destitute of 
any positive reality, and that, on the other hand, in 
which the negation involved in the notion of the finite 
is only a partial negation, leaving to it still a positive 
element, “a force by which each individual thing 
perseveres in existence, and which follows from the 
eternal necessity of the divine nature.” And what is 
true of finite things is equally true of our knowledge 
of them. The finite mind, like all other finite things] 
has, on the one hand, an existence that is merely IfrujtA. 
negative and illusory; the idea of the finite is itself] nri*** 
finite, limited and determined by other finites, and in-? 
capable of rising above itself. On the other hand, itf* 
has in it an element which is not mere negation, which 
transcends the limits of the finite and relates it to the vvu 
absolute nature of God. In the former aspect, in its 0 
actual, empirical reality, it contemplates all things only 
under the form of time ; it looks on the world from the 
point of view of sense and imagination, broken up into 
fi ctitiou s individualities, or into things which have only 
accidental relations to each other in time and space. , / 

I n the latter a spect, it sees all thi ngs from the po int * / 

of vie w of reason or intelligence, as^Eawmg jn them a \r 
jnalureti^ not unreal and relations that are not 
accidental, b ut whic h “ involve tlre "^^ 
necessit y of the nature of God ; ” it sees them- V 


How whether this twofold 


existence and activity 

V rf 
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which Spinoza ascribes to the human mind is not, 
■when closely examined, an impossible and self-con- 
tradictory notion, need not here be considered ; what 
we are at present concerned to notice is, that it is 
| obviously Spinoza’s aim, both here and in the more 
strictly ethical part of his system, to represent the lower 
or finite aspect of human nature as an imperfect stage 
of man’s being, and the higher or infinite aspect as the 
goal of perfection to which, by its very essence, it is 
capable of attaining. 

The human inind, as we first contemplate it, is im- 
prisoned in the finite. It is an individual amongst 
other individuals, a link in the endless series of exist- 
ences, to parts of which only it stands in immediate 
relation. Its knowledge is only of the particular; it 
is a finite mode which has for its object only another 
finite mode ; and it has no knowledge of other things 
save in their accidental relation to its own particular 
being — no knowledge, therefore, which is not at once 
fragmentary and confused. The mind is thus in its 
origin simply “ the idea of an individual thing actually 
existing, or an individual mode of thinking ; ” and its 
whole conception of things is determined by this indi- 
vidual reference. 

But t hough it would seem to be impossible, on 
Spinoza ^ pri nciples, that the individual finite mind 
sEouH; without ceasing to be finite or losing its in- 
dividuality, attain to any higher knowledge, it is 
implied in his whole treatment of the subject, that the 
mind is capable^oT'emancipating itself from the par- 


and of attaining to a knowledge 
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intelligence in which it' has become liberated from 
accidental associations and can contemplate things not 
as they are merely in relation to our own individuality, 
but as they are in their own nature and in their 
necessary relations to each other. At this stage ofj 

knowledge^^ W 

the senses jam d th e. imaginatio n ; its objects are not 

mere transient phenomena, but p ermanent laws. Bull 
beyond this there is a yet higher s tag e. Even the 
second* stage of knowledge, in which we connect things 
under necessary principles and laws, rests on and 
involves the highest principle of all, “ the very necessity 
of the nature of God.” But there is a form of know; 
ledge of which this principle is not merely the implie( t 
basis but the very essen ce — that which Spinoza de , 
signates “ intuitive knowledge.” “ wh ich proceeds fro n 
an adequate idea of the absolute essence of certaii 
attnbSer^TGod to the adequate "Knowledge of the 
essence of things.” When it has reached this , highfig l 
stage of intelligence, the mind, startin g with the unit y 
whiclii is^present in^all knowledg e, sees a l l things in th e 
liffttAf'it ; itdiscerns the immanence of the infin ite : 
the finite, and regards the finite as read only in so_f a 
as it has t he infinite in it. Spinoza’s inquiry into 1 

the naEureS the human mmSnb egins jwith the definiti on 
of the mind as “ the knowled^ of t he bo d y.” and, end s 
virtually with defining it as the knowledge of God a 
of all things in God Its first consciousness of thingsj 
is from a pu rely individu al, but ii/ is capable of rising 
to a universal standpoint. Lost at; first in the confused 
and inadequate ideas of sense an4 imagination, human 
intelligence has in it the capacity ,of rising above itself. 
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jpf seeing things no longer in online ad inclividuum, hut 
In their objective reality and necessary relations ; and 
finally, it is capable of reaching a point from which 
hy the intuitive grasp of reason it^can^iscen^^ 
individual things, and all relation s of th ings i n th e ir 
ibsolute unity , as expressions of “ the eternal necessity 
|bf the,,, div in e n ato r e. ” 

I. If now we examine a little more closely the course 
of thought of which the foregoing is an outline, the first 
important proposition in Spinoza’s account of the nature 
of the mind is that th e human mm dis “ the idea of the^ 
body.” “The first,” says he, “which constitutes the 
actual being of the human mind is nothing else than 
the idea of an actually existing individual thing,” and 
“the object of the idea which constitutes the human 
mind is the body — that is, a definite actually existing 
mode of extension and nothing else.” 1 

The proof that the mind is the idea of the body is 
simply an application to the nature of man of Spino- 
za’s general doctrine of the attributes of thought and 
extension, and , of the modes as parallel expressions of 
these attributes. Substance is both a “ thinking thing” 
and an “ extended thing ” ; but thought and extension, 
and their respective modes, are not essentially different, 
but only different expressions of one and the same 
thing* To every mode of thought a mode of extension 






•f 

idea of the body are one and the same thing, contem- 
plated, now under one attribute, now under another. 
The two worlds of mind and matter, thoughts and 
things, are thus absolutely separ ated from e ach othe r. 
Though completely correspondent, they are absolutely 
independent, and idealistic explanations of physical, 
and materialistic explanations of mental phenomena, 
are equally precluded. In Spinoza’s theory there is as 
little room for the cleus ex machina of Descartes as for 
the “ occasional causes ” of Geulinx or the “ pre-estab- 
lished harmony ” of Leibnitz, to explain the relation of 
body and mind and the correspondence of bodily and 
mental acts ; for relation implies difference, and in this 
case there is no difference, but only one and the same 
thing contemplated in different aspects. We may, 
indeed, refer both mental and material phenomena to God 
as tlfeir cause, but we can refer the former only to God 
or Substance as thinking thing, the latter to God or 
Substance as extended thing. . To trace the existence of 
any material object to the “ will of God ” would be to 
explain by the attribute of thought what can only be 
explained by the attribute of extension. A circle and the 
idea of a circle are ono and the same thing, conceived 
now under the attribute of extension, now under the 
attribute of thought ; but we cannot explain the ideal 
circle by the actual or by any mode of extension, but 
only by thought and modes of thought, and vice versd. 
Body and mind, in like manner, are to be conceived 
each as a mode of its own attribute ; and the only .union 
of the two of which we can speak, is involved: in the 
proposition that for everything that exists “ formally ”, 
—A.e., as a modification of extension — there exists some- 

p. — XIX. ■ #. " - n 





thing exactly parallel “ objectively ” — i.e., as a modifica- 
tion of thought. 

What, then, from this view of the nature of things, 
are we *to understand hy Spinoza’s definiti o n, of m ind j,s 
“ the/ulea ^of the bod y ” ] In the first place, it might 
seem that there is much in man’s spiritual nature which 
this definition does not embrace. By defining it as an 
“ idea ” or mode of thought, does not Spinoza leave out 
of sight such essential elements of that nature as feel- 
ing, desire, will, &c., and reduce it to something purely 
intellectual] The an swe r is, that, in Spinoza’s view , 
knowledge, the objective knowledge of the hu man bod y. 
preced es all other forms of consciousness .and , constitutes 
the fundamental essence of man’s ment al na ture. ZCSTo 
emotional or volitional element can exist without pre- 
supposing thought, and the latter can exist without the 
former. Thought is not one among many co-ordinate 
faculties, each having its own peculiar function, its own 
time and mode of action; it is the principle which 
underlies all the many-sided aspects of our spiritual 
life, and of which these are but various specifications. 
“ Modes of thinking, such as love, desire, or affections of 
the mind, by whatever name they are designated, do not 
exist unless there exists in the same individual an idea 
of the thing loved, desired, &e. But the idea may exist 
without any other mode of thinking .” 1 u The essence 
of man is constituted by modes of thinking, to all of 
which the idea is by nature prior, and it is only when 
exists that the other modes can exist in the same 
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But, secondly, even if we accept the doctrine that the 
ideal element is that to which all other elements of man’s 
spiritual nature may he reduced, this doctrine, it may he 
said, does not to the modern ear seem to he expressed 
hy the proposition, “ the mind is the idea of the body.” 
Modem thought conceives of mind as the conscious, 

t Ehkmg'.s elf to which ideas are refe rr ed, the rational 

nature, which is not one idea hut the source or subject, 
atjowest, “the permanent possibility,” of ajd i deas. 
But the explanation of Spinoza’s phraseology lies in 
this, that mind, as anything more than the idea of the 
body (or of “ affections ” of the body), is for him a mere 
abstraction. It is only by a fictitious, imaginative gen- 
eralisation that we conceive of any abstract faculty of 
thinking, feeling, willing, apart from particular thoughts, 
feelings, volitions ; so it is only by carrying the same 
fictitious generalisation still further that we conceive of 
an abstract entity called “ mind,” which is no particular 
mental activity, but a capacity of all activities. Such a 
conception belongs to the same fictitious region with the 
conception of “ lapidity ” in relation to stones, or “ aquos- 
ity ” to streams. “ There is,” says he , 1 “ in the mind 
no absolute faculty of understanding, desiring, loving,*-, 
&e. These and similar faculties are either entirely*" 
fictitious or merely metaphysical entities or universals, 
such as we are accustomed to create from particular 
things. Thus the intellect and the will stand in the 
same relation to this or that idea or this or that volition, k 
as lapidity to this or that stone, or man to Peter and \ 
Paul.” “The mind is a fixed and definite mode of 
thought, and not the free cause of its actions.” 2 Mind 
1 Eth. ii. 48, schol. 2 Ibid., dem. 
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is for' Spinoza, not a general capacity of knowledge 
without , definite content, but a definite knowledge of 
definite things, an individual mode of thought which 
has for its object an individual mode of extension, the 
idea of the body or of the ‘ affections ’ of the body.” 
Are we, then, to understand that for Spinoza there is no 
such conception as a conscious self, a pe rmanent ego or 
subject, to which all mental experiences are re ferr ed % 
Is the human consciousness nothing but a succession of 
isolated thoughts, feelings, &c., bound together by no 
principle of unity % To this question the answer can 
only be that, though Spinoza’s philosophy contains 
elements which, as we have often seen, are inconsistent 
with his fundamental principles, there is for him, ac- 
cording to these principles, no unity or unifying prin- 
ciple of ideas that stops short of that ultimate unity of 
all things which lies in God. We may group a number 
of the simplest bodies ( corpora simplissima) by aggrega- 
tion, or by the constant relation of their motions to each 
other, into a combined or corporate individual, and these 
again, by a similar process, into larger individuals ; in 
like manner we may combine the simplest ideas, or ideas 
of the simplest bodies, into the more complex idea of an 
individual body, which is the aggregate of many such 
simpler elements, and from that again we may rise to 
the idea of a larger and more comprehensive individual. 
But all such unities, the most comprehensive alike with 
the smallest, are artificial creations of the imagination, 
which can ascribe to the part an independent unity that 
exists only in the whole. The unity of all modes of 
thought, of all modes of extension, lies solely in the 
attribute which each mode expresses in a certain definite 
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manner ; and the attributes themselves are only different 
expressions of the one ultimate and only absolute unity, 
that of Substance or God. As a mode of a divine attri- 
bute, therefore, the human mind has no independen t 
i ndividuality or s elf -conscio uspyas s. “ It is,” sa ys Spino za. \ 
“ part of the infinite intellect of G od ; and when we *r 
say that it perceives this ox that, what we affirm is that 
God has this or that idea, not in so far as He is infinite, 
blit in so far as He is manifested through the nature of ^ 
the human mind, or constitutes the essence of the human H 
mind.” 1 

N 

By the phrase “ idea of the body,” we are thus to 
understand that particular mode of thought called the 
human mind which corresponds to that particular mode 
of extension which we term the human body. Mind , 
in other words, is the co rrela t e in thoug ht of bo dy iii 
extension. It has been alleged that here, as elsewhere, 
Spinoza wavers between two entirely different senses of . 
the word “ idea ” — that, viz., in which it means, as just / 
explained, the mental correlate of a certain modification 
of matter, and that in which it means the conception oj 
that modification. It is one thing to say that there 
exists in thought an idea which is parallel to the thing 
we call body, and another thing to say that the body is 
the object of that idea. The relation expressed in the 
former phrase is something quite different from the rela- 
tion of the knower to the known, which is the relation 
expressed in the latter. A constant relation of the min d 
to the body does not imply that we are always thinking! 
of the body, nor a relation of the mind as a whole to the 
body as a whole that there is a complete knowledge or 
1 Eth. 



the body in every man’s mind, or that every human 
being is “ an accomplished physiologist.” Yet a confu- 
sion of these two uses of the term “ idea ” is to be 
traced, it is averred, in much of Spinoza’s speculations, 
and to this cause are to be ascribed some of his gravest 
errors. 1 

If, however, we look to the whole drift of Spinoza’s 
doctrine, it must, I think, be acquitted of this^ alleged 
ambiguity. Though, unquestionably, the idea of the 
bo3y ' ii7 according to Spinoza, an idea which has the 
body for its object, yet neither directly nor by implica- 
tion does Spinoza confound the idea of the body with 
the physiologist’s knowledge of it. The human mind is 
a mode of thought, but relation to an object is of the 
very essence of thought. Spinoza, we have just seen, 
‘ects any; such notion as that of an empty, abstra ct 
or subject , a oapamty of thinking apart from .t he 
thought of a particular object. There is no 
or idea which is not the thought or idea of 
something. What, then, can be the special object of the 
idea which is a particular mode of thought if not the 
particular mode of extension which corresponds to it? 
Tor man the whole universe of being consists of thought 

and extension, and their modifications. Outside of 

* 

itself, therefore, there is nothing for the individual 
mind to think, nothing that for it immediately exists, 
save the .individual mode of extension which is the* 
so to speak, of itself. In bei ng the ment al 
t he mind thinks the body . There 
confusion, therefore, of correlation and relation in 
idea that is correlated to the body is the 
1 Pollock’s Spinoza, p. 132. 
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idea which has the body for its object, or, in brief, that 
the mind is the idea" of the body. * 

lint though the- mind is, primarily, the idea of the 
body, Spinoza 'in so defining it neither identifies, nor is 
logically bonnd to identify, this idea of the body with ] 
the scientific knowledge of it, or to maintain anything ! 
so absurd as that “ every human being must be an! 
accomplished physiologist.” As a matter of fact, he 
expressly teaches that the knowledge of 'the body which 
is the content of this “idea” is very imperfect and 
inaccurate knowledge. “ The human mind,” says he, * 
“ does not involve an adequate knowledge of the parts * 
composing the human body.” “ The idea,” again he * 
writes, “ of each affection of the human body does not M 
involve an adequate knowledge of the human body * 
itself,*” and again, “The idea of the affections of the % 

. human body, in so far as they are related only to the 41 
human mind, are not clear and distinct, but confused.” 1 ? 
Nor does his theory force him to hold any more than 
this. The idea of the body and the body correspond to 
each other ; but the correspondence is between the idea 
as this finite mode of thought, dwelling in the region of, 
imagination or sensuous perception, and the body as this 
finite mode of extension apart from its relations to the 
whole system of the physical universe. In this point o£l 
view “theJhody”no more includes its whole organi eji 
* structu re an d functions as they are contem plated byj jhef/i 
a natom ist or the physiologist, than “ the idea of thafj 
body ” or the mind includes its whole constitution anctl 
relations as they are contemplated by the psychologist 
or the metaphysician. Between the adequate idea of 
1 Eth. ii 24, 27, 28. 
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body, indeed, and the body as it really is, there 
.ild be a perfect correlation, and the relation in this 
case would be that of scientific knowledge ; but th^ cor- 
relation implied in Spinoza’s definition of the mind, is 
not between the body as it really is and the scientific 
mind, still less between the former and the unscientific 
mind, but between body as a finite mode of matter, and 
mind in that attitude which is for the ordinary con- 
sciousness its first j prude conception of thin gs. If it be 
said that, after all, the body is as it is to the perfect 
physiologist, the answer is that the perfect physiologist 
jis God, who is also the body as it is in reality — i.e. } as 
letermined in relation to the whole of extension, and 
herefore in all its physical relations. Mind is tlie idea 
of the body, and only so as it is the idea of itself ; but 
the consciousness is as imperfect in the one case as in 
the other. Idea and object, therefore, are here exactly 
^correspondent. Eolation in cludes no more th an correl a- 
tion , and there is no confusion between two differeiit 
things — between the body as the condition of thought, 
and the body as the object of thought. What makes 
our knowledge at this stage superficial and confused, we 
sh^lL§M Ja Q£.cJlil ly in the seque l. 

• II. The first important point in Spinoza’s inquiry into 
the nature of the human mind is the definition of the mind 
as the “idea of the body.” The sec ond is t he furth er 
c hara cterisation o f the mi nd as tKeidea .qfo itself, th # 
,doctrine*ofT5ei6 mentis or Sea^S^TThis further step 
may be expressed by saying that the first determination 
is that of mind as consciousness of an objec t, t he second 
,at of mind as self-consciousness. 4*® *“ the mind is 
ted 


;ed to the body because the body is the object of the 


mind, so . ... the idea of the mind is united to iis ofe 
ject, the mind, in the same way as the mind is united tt^ 
the body ; ” the only difference being that “ mind an d/ 
body are one and the same individual regarde d, now 
under the a ttribute of., thought, now u nder that of ex- 
tensi on,” whereas “ th e idea, of the mind and -the min d j 
are one an d^^^ame thing regarded u nder one and th ej 
same attribute^, f 


The proof of the doctrine of idea men t is is twoM d, 
(1) from the nature of God, (2) from the nature of mind 
itself as “ the idea of the body.” (1.) The human mind, 
as we have seen above, is, according to Spinoza, “ part 
of the infinite intellect of God.” To say that the mind 
perceives anything is to say u that God has this or that 
idea, not in so far as He is infinite, but in so far as He 
constitutes the essence of the human mind.” But it is 
involved in the divine attribute of thought that “ there 
must necessarily exist in God an idea both of Himself 
and of all His affections, and therefore an idea of the 
human mind. ” 2 “ The idea of the mind and the 

mind itself exist in God by the same necessity and 
the same power of thinking.” 3 The human mind, 
therefore (or God as constituting its essence), has an 
idea of itself. 

(2.) The same thing is proved from the nature of 
mind itself, regarded as “ the idea of the body.” “ The 
idea of the mind, or the idea of the idea, is simply the 
form of the idea considered as a mode of thought with- 
out reference to its object. For one who knows any- 
thing, in the very act of doing so knows that he knows 

. Wr 

1 Eth. iL 21, dem. and sehol. 

2 Eth. ii. 20, dem. 3 Eth. ii. 21,'schoL 
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it, and knows that he knows that lie knows it, and so 
on ad infiniPim ” 1 

What it is of most importance to remark as to this 
doctrine of idea mentis is that, notwithstanding Spino- 
za’s assertion of the absolute independence and equality 
of the two parallel series of modes, a richer content is 
here as c r ibed to^ the mental than t o the corporeal sid e. 
The idea of the body corresponds to the body, but there 
is nothing in the latter which corresponds to. the idea’s 
consciousness of itself. The body, as a mode of exten- 
sion, has relations to other modes of extension, and the 
idea which constitutes the mind has relations to other 
modes of th oug ht ; but in the series of ideas there is 
interposed a relation which has nothing parallel to it in 
the series of material modes — viz., the relation of each 
idea to itself. In returning upon itself, mind is not the 
correlate in thought of anything that takes place in ex- 
tension. Id poss esses a self-activity , a power of self- 
refLection^ which has no oxIgteTO^ in matter. In his 


whole doctrine, indeed, as to the relation of the ideal 
and the material, we find an unconscious preponderance 
ascribed to the ideal side. In the very definition of 
mind as the idea of the body, there seems to be attributed 
to it a power to transcend the gulf between thought and 
things, which is not ascribed to the latter. JMht ter. so 
to speak, becomes idealised, bu t mind does not becom e 

Li 1 1. ••rif... a" : tj. •#SS55SS8fV_ T"' ' » • *. 


materialised,. It i§T£Tl)y any influence oT^mpre^ion 


mai 


tSebc^y on the mind, but by the mind’s own in- 
herent activity, that it knows the body, or has the body 
for its object. “It would be absurd,” says Spinoza, “to 
think; qf, the idea as something dumb, like a picture in- 




1 Efch, ii. 21, schol. 
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scribed on a tablet, and not as a mode of thinking, as in- 
telligence itself .” 1 “By idea,” says he elsewhere , 2 “ ]j| 4 
understand a conception of the mind which it forms belli 
cause it is a thinking thing. I say conception rathen * 
than perception, because the word ‘ perception 9 seems a 
to indicate that the mind is passive to the object, buiM 
c conception 5 seems to express the activity of the mind/**- 
In being the idgg, of the body, mind is not passive bu t 
active, and its activity is the pure l y internal , self-orig- 
inated activity of thought . Moreover, as we have just 
seen, its inherent activity manifests itself in a wholly 
original manner, to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the body — viz., as reflection on itself. It is not 
merely the idea of the body, but it makes that idea its * 
own object; and in so doing, as Spinoza teaches, it is 
its own criterion of certitu de. In knowing, iJ^ know S 
that it knows . The tr uth of „ its knowledge i s self-cer - 
tifled. The content of every true idea carries subjective 
certainty with it, and the “ form ” or characteristic pro- 
perty of the idea is something that pertains to it, “in 
so far as it is considered as a mode of thought, mthout 
reference to the object .” 3 Finally, we shall afterwards 
see that Spinoza ascribes to mind not merely an activity 
independent of the body, but a power to con trol an dl 
modify the bod y and its affections. The mind masters! 
the passions by the very act of thinking them, or “ by I 
forming clear and distinct ideas of them ; ” 4 and when I 
it is thus liberated from passion, it can order and cone 
catenate its ideas according to the order of reason. But,! 
as ideas are ordered and connected in the mind, so are 

2 Bfchl ii, &e£ 3. 

* Eth. v. 3. 


1 Eth. ii. 43, schol. 
3 Eth. ii. 21, schoi 
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the affections of the body or the images of things in 
the body. “So long,” he therefore concludes, “as we 
are not assailed by passions which are contrary to our 
nature, we possess the power of ordering and connecting 
the affections of the body according to the order of 
reason.” 1 N ot withstanding, therefore; his denial of an y 
causal nexus between mind and body, wo find Kim her e 
iscribin g t o mind not _only a jgower over itse lf and its 
)wn . Jnternal activities, which the body does notjgos- 
£SS, toijLfifeL £ JQower, extending3eyp.al. thai phero o f 
bought , to control and r egulate the affections of the 

III. The essence of the mind, as we ha v e seen, i s in- 
telligence. It is idea, the idea of the body, and in 
being the idea of the body it is the idea of itself. Its 
c haracteristic attitude towards both the outward and the 
inward world is that of knowledge . But if we go on to 
ask, What is the n ature and va lue of its knowledge ? 
S pinoza’s answ er is, that in the first exercise of our in- 
telligence, its knowledge is “ inadequate ” — or, more 
definitely, it is neither a complete nor a distinct, but 
only a fragmentary and confused knowledge of things. 
Its point of view is purely individual; it is that of a 
being who is only a part of the world, and as such ap- v 
prebends only the part with which lie stands in imme- 
diate connection, and even that only partially and 
indistinctly; and as the mind’s knowledge of itself is 
relative to its knowledge of the body — as it knows itself 
only in knowing, and in the measure in which it knows, 
things — i ts self-consciousness is as inadequate as 
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. The proof of the inadequacy of that knowledge which 
pertains to the mind* as the idea of the body, is based on 
the proposition that the mind knows the body only by 
means of ideas of bodily affections — i.e. T of the modifica- 
tions which the body experiences in its relations to* out- 
ward objects. 1 It has been shown 2 that an indi- 
vidual finite thing can exist only as determined by 
another finite thing, and that as determined by another 
finite thing, &e., ad infinitum; and as the knowledge 
of an effect depends on the knowledge of its cause and 
includes it, 3 an adequate knowledge of any indi- 
vidual thing would imply a knowledge of the whole 
endless series of causes and effects — in other words, 
would imply a knowledge which pertains only to the 
infinite intellect of God. Eut the human mind is only 
a part of that infinite intellect. Its knowledge is God's 
knowledge of the body, not in so far as He is infinite, 
but in so far as He is regarded as affected by another 
idea of a particular thing actually existing, or by many 
such ideas. 1 In other words, the idea or knowledge off 
the body is not the idea of the bo dy in itself , but only! 
of the body as determined or affected T^yother bodies 
or the mind knows the body only by means of the ideas 
of the affections it experiences. How, if we consider 
what is the value of the knowledge so defined, it is 
obvious that it must be both pa rtial and confuse d. It 
is partial j i t apprehends^ its objec tsmot in the totality o f 
their nature and relatio ns. Its knowledge of the body, 
of outward bodies, and of itself, is a knowledge which, 
excludes or conceals all but a fragment of what would 

i Eth. ii. 19. 2 Eth. i. 28. , 

3 Eth. i., ax. 4. 4 Eth. ii. 19, dem. 



be necessary to true or perfect knowledge. Knowing 
its own body only as it affects and is affected by outward 
objects, it knows both only in one relation, — the external 
objects only in so far as they influence the human body, 
but not in their innumerable other relations j 1 the human 
body only in that relation in which it has been affected 
in a particular way, but not as it is capable of being 
affected in a multiplicity of other ways . 2 Further, 
the human body is a highly composite individual 
thing, the parts of which belong to its essence only 
in so far as they participate in its movements in 
definite reciprocal relations ; but in so far as they 
exist in other relations, or in action and reaction with 
other bodies, the knowledge of their existence and 
activity is not included in the idea of the body which 
constitutes the human mind. Thus t he knowledg e that 
homes through the affections of the body is the know - 
ledge of outwar d objec ts, of the body it self, and of i ts 
[co nstituent p arts, only in certain par ticular rel ations, and 
Is theref ore im pe rfect or parti al. It is also, even so 
far as it goes, indistinct or confused. Each alfection of 
which tEelnind is conscious is the result of two factors 
— the action of the outward object and the susceptibility 
of its own body — and it is incapable of determining how 
much is merely subjective, how much due to the out- 
ward object. “These ideas and affections, therefore, in 
so far as they are related to the human mind alone, are 
like conclusions without premisses — that is, they are con- 
" ised ideas.” 8 • 

If the knowledge that comes to the mind through the 
affections of the body is thus inadequate, e qually inade? 

2 Eth. ii. 27. s Eth. ii. 28, 
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quate must be the self-consciousness t hat is bound up 
with it. The idea of the idea must partake of the im- 
perfection and indistinctness of its object. “As the 
idea of an affection of the body does not involve an 
adequate knowledge of the body or adequately express 
its nature, so the idea of that idea does not adequat ely 
e xpress the nature of the human mind or involve an 
a dequate knowledge of it.” 1 The self-consciousness, in 
other words, wh ich is^ the consciousness of inadequat e 
ideas, must be itself a n inadequat e self-consciousne ss. 

But besides this imperfection and confusion which 
characterises our first consciousness of things, or that 
knowledge which is mediated by the affections of the 
body, there is a further defect which inevitably clings 
Jp it, ^oT^n^aFTEsstage are our particiilar percep- 
tions inadequate, but the , game inadequacy attends our, 
ways of connec t ing or combining them . A mind which 
knows things only through the affections of the body, 
or as they present themselves in individual sensible 
experience, can have no other notion of the relations 
of things than that of arbitrary or accidental association. 
The affections of the body, and therefore the ideas of 
these affections, vary in each case with the .individual 
susceptibility. They are limited in number by the 
range of individual experience, and they succeed each 
other in no rational order, but only in the order in 
which the individual chances to be affected by them. 
“J^nory,” says Spinoza, “is an association of ideas 
which involves the nature of things outside the body, 
but it is an association which arises in the mind ac- 
cording to the order and association of the affections 
1 Eth. ii. 29, dem. "V ? . 
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of the "body,” in contradistinction from tlie order of 
intelligence “ whereby the mind perceives things through 
their primary causes, and which is the same in all men.” 1 
Thus, so long as our knowledge is derived from mere 
external experience, Spinoza shows (though by the help 
of a somewhat crude physiological explanation, 6n which 
nothing really turns) that it is possible to regard as 
actually present, things which are absent or even non- 
existent, 2 and to connect things arbitrarily “according 
to the manner in which the mind has been accustomed 
to connect and bind together the images of things.” 3 
Lastly, the inadequacy and arbitrariness which is the 
general characteristic of this kind of knowledge finds 
another example in the fictitious “ universals,” the 
general or abstract terms by which we attempt to give 
connection and unity to our particular perceptions of 
things. Transcendental terms, such as “being,” “thing,” 
“ something ” ; generic terms, such as “ man,” “ horse,” 
“ dog,” & c., — so far from expressing real relations of 
things, only intensify the confusion of our individual 
perceptions. They are expressions of the mind's weak- 
ness, not of its strength. They arise from the fact that 
its capacity of forming even confused images of things 
is limited, so that when they exceed a certain number 
they run into each other, and our only resource is to 
group them indistinctly under some general term. In- 
stead, therefore, of giving unity to the differences of 
our primary perceptions, they only redouble the original 
.indistinctness. And they^ are as arbitrary as they arO 
1 confused. They do not supply any objective principle 
fby which the differences of things are explained and 
l 1 mx. ii 18, schol. ^ Ibid., 17. & Ibid., 18, schol. 
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harmonised, hut only images or subjective conceptions, 
varying with individual temperament, by which we 
attempt to bind together diversities too complicated for 
ordinary thought to embrace. “ Those who have most 
frequently looked with admiration on the stature of men 
will understand by the term ‘ man ? an animal of erect 
stature; while those who have been in the habit of 
fixing their thoughts on something else will form a dif- 
ferent general image, as of an animal capable of laughter, 
a biped without feathers, a rational animal, &c., each 
person forming general images according to the tempera- 
ment of his own body.” 1 

The knowledge which is mediated by the “ affections 
of the body ” — in other words, our first empirical con 
sciousness of things as they are given in immediat* 
pe rcept ion — is thu s in many ways imperfect and unreal 
The mind, regarded simply as “ the idea of the body,” 1 
has no adequate knowledge “ either of itself or of the 
body, or of outward bodies.” It is but an individual 
thing in a boundless universe, catching only indistinct, 
glimpses of other finite things in their immediate rela- 
tion to its own individuality. It is but a transitory 
mode of thought, which knows itself only as the reflex 
of a transitory mode of matter ; and of all that lies be- 
yond itself and its immediate object it knows nothing 
save through the dim and broken impressions of its 
accidental surroundings. To ask whether suc h a bein^ 
is capabl e of “ a dequate ideas” would seem to be 
e^valml l^ asking wheth er the | 
prehend the 

» - « wmmmBm* *' 
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fr om the point of vie w of the wlaole, and not in partial. ' 
fragmentary aspects, in their~essential relations, anc 
not in accidental combinations, under the_ f Jf orm o : 
et erni ty,” and not , under the conditions of. Ja m e. In z 
word, the human mind, when it has realised its inherent 
capacity of intelligence, is no longer “ the idea of the 
body,” but t he idea or intuitive apprehension of Go d 
and of all thi ngs in God . 

"TE^me^scending scale of intelligence thus generally 
indicated, Spinoza specifies two stages, which he des- 
ignates respectively “reason ” (ratio) and ^intuitiv e 
knowledge ” (scientia intuitiva). In the earlier sketch of 
the theory which is given in the treatise on ‘ The Im- 
provement of the Understanding/ these two kinds or 
stages of knowledge are defined as that “in which the 
essence of a thing is inferred from another thing,” and 
that “ in which a thing is perceived solely from its own 
essence, or by the knowledge of its proximate cause.” 
In the * Ethics J the distinction is presented in a some- 
what modified form. “ Eeaso n ” is that knowledge 
which arises “from our possessing common notions and 
adequate ideas of the properties of things,” 1 — “ ideas 
which are common to all men,” of those “things in 
which all bodies agree,” 2 “ which exist equally in the 
human body and in external bodies, and equally in the 
part and in the whole of each external body.” 8 “ In- 

tuitive knowledge,” again, is “that kind of knowing 
whxcTpmceeSs from an adequate idea of the fornia] 
essence of certain attributes of God to the adequate know 1 
ledge of the essence of things.” 4 And this last kind oi 


3 Jl&y 


1 Eth. ii. 40, schol. % 

3 Eth. it 89, dem. 


2 Eth. ii. 88, cor. 

4 Eth. ii. 40, schoL 2. 
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knowledge he further describes as the knowledge of “ the 
existence of individual things in so far as they are in 
God ; for although,” he adds, “ each individual thing is 
determined by another individual thing to exist in a 
certain way, nevertheless the force by which each thing 
perseveres in its existence follows from th e eternal 
necessity of the nature of God.” 1 

1. The kind of knowledge which is designated “ rea- 
son^” is, as we have just said, in the earlier form of tlie 
theory distinguished from the third or highest kind of 
knowledge simply as mediate from immediate, that 
which is re ached by ratiocination from that which we 
obtain by intuitive perception. “ Beason,” in other 
words, denotes that knowledge of which the object is 
not apprehended directly and immediately, but onl y in - 
f erentially , b y deduction according to logical principl es. 
Of this inferential or deductive knowledge Spinoza ad- 
duces as examp les t he conclusion from effect t o caus e, or 
from any universal to “ a property which always accom- 
panies it.” In the ‘Ethics’ the explanation of the 
matter, though varied in form, is substantially the same. 
There are certain common notions or fundamental 
principles of reason which enable us to rise above the 
merely individual and subjective view of things, and 
which form the basis of a real knowledge. Behind the 
phenomena of sense, which vary with the individu al 
subje ct, t here are certain elements or" laws which are 
common to all things an d all parts of things — a universal 
nature which each thingTias in common with other 
things, and in virtue of which it is a member of the 
system or order of nature. Of these universal elements 
•: 1 Eth. ii. 45, sehol. 


Second Stage of Knoivledge. 




the mind can form adequate ideas ; it can apprehend 
them in their simplicity and purity underlying the con- 
fusion of the sensible world, and so perceive in that 
world, not the accidental play of circumstances, but a 
real or rational order. These adequate ideas enable us 


real or rational order. 1 lies e adequate ideas enable us 
to see thin gs in their real agreement s, differences, ja nj. 
oppositions. T hey form t he basis of reason ( fundamenta 
o r of ratiocina tion ( fundamenta mtiocinii ), 1 2 
inasmuch as “ whatever ideas in the mind follow from 
adequate ideas are also themselves adequate,” 3 and “ the 
things we clearly and distinctly understand are either the 
common properties of things, or things which are deduced 
from these.” 4 “ Reason ,” in s hort, is the mind's powe r 
to form cle ar an d di^St ideas, and deductions from such 
ideas. 5 This kind of knowledge, he further points out, 
though it raises us above our first crude perceptions of 
things, inasmuch as it liberates us from accidental associa- 
tions, yet falls short of the highest ]mowle dg^^nd,JB> 
takes in some meas ure of the defects of ordinary know - 
ledge. It only incompletely redeems us from that partial < 
or abstract way of looking at things which is the radical 
defect of the latter. In our ordinary unscientific attitude 
of mind we proceed from part to part : setting out from 
ourselves and our immediate surroundings, we pass from 
object to object, regarding them, as isolated, self-identical 
things, or only vaguely connecting them with each other 
by accidental associations of time and place. Reason s<| 
far corrects this abstract, disintegrated view of things! 
that it connects and separates them as genera and specie| 








1 Eth. ii. 44, cor. dem. 

a Eth. ii 40. 

5 Eth. v. 10, dem. 


s Eth. ii 40, sehoL 1. 
4 Eth. v, 12, dem. 



according to their likenesses and dissimilarities, or links 
them together by necessary laws, such as that of cause 
kid effect. But in so doing reason only partially over- 
comes the crude 'distractions of ordinary thought. When, 
b.#., we reason jrpm effect. to cause ? we still cont emplat e 
things as se para te, selfddentical substances connected 
with each other only bj; an external link ; and however 
far we carry out the series of causes and effects, we can 
never arrive at any real principle of unity. The utmost 
we get by any such method is only an endless or indefinite 
succession of objects externally determining and deter- 
nined. If the real unity of the world is to be d iscerned , 
t of knowle dge — some 

ninoiple which will not leave the manifold objects o f 
lie finite world lying still in disintegration, or expla in 
3 finite thing by another which is sti ll o r ^ gjd^j aL it, 
r by an infinite which is only the endless repetition of 


li will be seen m.m ^ Qwn^ h^ht, a nd m the light of 
hich th c^realit y and unity of all finite tilings will be 


2. “ A s all th ings are in God , and are conceived 
t hrough G-od , we can . . . form that "ffiirS kind of 
knowledge of which I have spoken, and of the excel- 
lence and utility of which I shall in the fifth part (of 
the ‘Ethics’) have occasion to speak.” 1 It is thus that 
Spinoza describes that soientia intuitiva which forms 
mating stage of human intelligence, the attitude 
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dividual point of view, and in which it apprehends all 
things in the light of that first principle in relation 
to which alone they truly are and can he known. 
“ Reaso n,” as we have seen, so far corrects the arbitrary 
abstractions of sense and imagination, but its point of 
view is still abstract. The link of necessity which con- 
nects things with each other is something other than and 
external to the things themselves. That which givesi 
them unity is foreign to, not immanent i n them . By 
means of such general principles as that of causality we 
can infer or conclude from one thing to another, but we 
do not see the unity that runs through them. We per- 
ceive the differences of things and that which unites 
them, but not unity in difference and difference in 

7 i T WIbh i p — — — — 

unity. 



N ow it is this highest apprehension of things whic h, 
in “intuitive knowledge.” t he mind attains . What 
S^pmozam^nsoy this phrase is a kind of knowledge in 
which it no longer proceeds from part to part, from dif- 


ference to unity, but is determined b* 


whole, and proceeds from the whole to the parts, fr 


unity to differenc e. It is the realisation of what, else- 
where, he had laid down as the ideal of true knowledge 
— viz., that t he mind must grasp the ideajgdmfo. repr e- 

sents the origin and sum of natu re, a nd see in that 
the sourc e of all other ide as.” Moreover, t his knowled ge 
is not mediate, but immediate or intuitive. In it the 


uifffiyis prior to diversity, and the process from unity ,tof 
difference is not one which first apprehends the principle j 
or origin of things as an independent* self-contained; 
reality, and then advances to the manifold existences 
of the finite world ; but one in which, as bvn single. 
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j.| Lntuitive glanc e of intelligeiicG, it sees all finite thing s 
I as genetically involved in their first principle . It see s 
I jhe differences as the differenc es of unit y, t he unity as 
| imman^ irseesTSod in all thing s, 

ffmd all th ings in God . 

That the human mind is capable of this highest kind 
of knowledge Spinoza rests on the consideration Jkhat all 
knowledge virtuallyThyolves the idea of God, and that 
we¥ave only to evolve its content to bring our know- 
ledge into correlation with its first principle or immanent 
* source. “The idea,” says lie , 1 of every individual thing 
A actually existing, necessarily involves the eternal and in- 
^finite essence of God.” As all spaces must be known as 
in one space, or through the conception of an all-com- 
prehending space, so all individual ideas can be known 
only through the all-embracing idea of God. “ Inasmuch 
as individual things have God for their cause, in so far 
as He is regarded under the attribute of which they are 
modes, their ideas must necessarily involve the concep- 
tion of the attribute of these ideas — that is, the eternal 
and infinite essence of God .” 2 T he knowledge of Go d 
i s implicated with our knowledge of all thing s , and 
without t hat knowledge we could know nothing else . 
It is true That in our ordinary^thinEmgwe do not clearly 
apprehend that which is really the fundamental element 
of our consciousness ; but the reason of this is, that the 

i unreflective mind confounds thought with imagination, 
and conceives itself to be incapable of thinking what 
it cannot represent to itself by an outward picture or 
image. “Men have been accustomed to associate the 
name of God with images of things they have been in 

- X Mi.ii.45. a Ibid., to.. 
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the hsibit of seeing,” and the absence of the image is* 
mistaken for unconsciousness of the thing. If they 
“ could se e into their own minds, they would no long er 
make this mista ke,” any more than them^ , '^^o**D^kes 
an error in calculation would ascribe it to an incapacity 
in the human mind to apprehend the idea of number, 
rather than to its unconscious substitution of false num- 
bers for true. When we thus “ see in to our rnrn dct” 0 rl 
bring, by reflection, their content to clear consciousness,! 
we discern that our ideas of all things — of ourselves, of} 
our own bodies, and of external bodies as actually exist-j 
ing- — presuppose and are based on an adequate knowledge 1 
of “ the eternal and infinite essence of God.” 1 Intuitive 
knowledge, therefore, is that which interprets us^tTour - 
sel ves, and enables us to transform our consciousness of 
the finite by bringing it into relation with the infi-nita 
It not only liberates us from the arbitrary abstractions of 
sense and imagination, but it frees us from the abstract 
ness that still clings to the general notions of ratiocinativc 
thought. When we “ proceed from the absolute know- , 
ledge of the essence of .God to the adequate knowle 
of the essence of things,” from the idea of an absolute l 
unity, which is immanent in all diversity, to particular! 
things as only the expression of that unity in a certain ] 
definite manner, the dualism which is involved i n th e 
notion of causality v anishes. The higher universality dis - 
solves the difference still left by the lower . The view 
of the world, as a succession of finite things conditioned? 
by and conditioning each other in endless series, yields 
to the view in which everything is seen in the light of 
the infinite unity which is immanent in alL “Tor, ah 
♦ 1 Etifcu ii. 47* schiol. 




Jean be applied. Jb or hege ^ our consciousness ox tin 
a consciousness 'which is no longer subjected to 




i 1 ■‘■hough each particular thing be conditioned by another 
particular thing to exist in a given way, yet the force by 
vhieli each particular thing perseveres in existing” (i.c n 
ti ts impost- es sence^ “ follows ” (not from other particular 
ffchings, but) “ from the eternal necessity of the nature of 
fGod.” 1 The intuition of reason is possible only when 
‘diversity is seen through unity, for till then the special 
existence of things and their mediating link are inde- 
pendent. We cannot properly see the whole at once , . 
Mediacy thus can become immediacy only at the highest 
point ; and this explains the difficulty that is involved 
in asserting at the same time an intuitive knowledge and 
a deduction of ideas from the highest idea. The perfect 
collapse into unity is possible for reason only at the 
highest point where it returns, so to speak, to the direct- 
I ness of sense. Finally, we cannot speak of intuitive 
1 knowledge as a knowledge which is determined by time, 
but only as knowledge “under t he form of eternity .” 
Even ratiocinative knowledge, in so far as it lifts its 
objects out of their contingency into a system of unal- 
terable relations, may be said to be knowledge of things 
“under a certain form of eternity.” (sub quadam specie 
c&ternitatis). But it is only intuitive knowledge to 
a which, in the fullest sense of the words, this description 


llmntations, b u t oneJlwhxch^proceeds from .thejjm t 
l aecessity of the divine natur e,” or w hich identifies itself 
j with the prin ciple which t ranscends the sphere of time 

are conceived by 
actual in two ways — either as existing in relation 


I * l | * 1 Etk. ii. 45, sokol. 
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to a given time and place, or as contained in God and 
following from tlxe necessity of the divine nature .” 1 ■ 
Time and number are only forms of the imagination, 
pertaining to the phenomenal unreal aspect of things. 

It is only individual things, or things regarded as isolated 
individuals, that arise and pass away — in their inner 
essence they neither begin nor cease to be. When we 
contemplate them from a universal point of vie w, we 
enter mlo a region in which duration and succession 
have no plac e, where* one tiling 

to another than are the differ ent properties of a circle or 
a triangle . Ashe who grasps the idea of a circle or tri- 
angle sees all its properties to be simultaneously present 
in it, so he who intuitively apprehends the nature of 
things sees all finite existences as eternally involved in 
the idea of God — sees them “ju nder the form..Qfjetemitv .” 
“Here,” says Spinoza, “by existence I do not under-*| 
stand duration — that is, existence abstractly conceived, *? 
and as a certain form of quantity. I speak of the very 
nature of existence which is ascribed to individual things *1 
because of this, that from the eternal necessity of the *% 
nature of God an infinitude of things follow in infinite * 


It is unnecessary at present to enter into any detailed 
examination of Spinoza’s theory of knowledge. What 
we may here point out is, that the ideal at which it aims 
it fai ls to fulfil. Setting out from the purely individual 
point of view of the ordinary consciousness, it traces the| 
rise of the mind through the higher but still imperfect| 
universality of reason, to that highest or absolute uni- 
versality which is involved in the apprehension of all 
1 Etli. v. 29, schol. 2 Eth. ii, 45,‘schol. 
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things in their relation to the idea of God. Expressed 
i n mod ern language, the gradual evolution of thought is 
that in which the mind, beginning with ordinary unso- 
phisticated experience, advances, first to the scientific 
attitude, and finally to that of philosophy or speculation. 
But whatever may he said as to the transition from the 
first to the second stage, the fatal defect of Spinoza’s 
scheme of knowledge is, that the final step is, not from a 
lower universality to a higher, from a plurality .of prin- 
ciples or categories to one highest principle which em- 
braces and explains them, hut simply from the diversity 
of the former to a mere abstract identity which lies be- 
iyond them. The principle the intuitive apprehension 
i of which is to constitute the ultimate explanation of all 
! the differences of the finite world is, when we examine 
; what it means, nothing more than the common element 
which we reach when these differences are left out of 
sight. The implicit universality of intelligence, as we 
may express it, asserts itself, first, in raising us above the 
partial, accidental, confused aspect of things as they are 
regarded from a merely individual or subjective point of 
view, and in apprehending them as related to each other 
by universal principles or laws. But the rational or 
scientific point of view, though it so fax corrects that of 



ordinary experience, leaves the impulse towards univer- 
sality still unsatisfied. T he claim of philosophy to he a 
higher explanation of the world than that of science is 
based on the fact, not only that science employs categor- 
ies, such as substance and qualities, cause and effect, &c., 
which it does not explain, hut that these categories give 
us only a provisional explanation of the world conceived 
of as a manifold of existences outside of each other, and 
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apart from their relation to the intelligence that knows I 
them. They connect things indeed by real and objec- 
tive, instead of accidental and subjective relations, but 
the highest view they reach is that of an aggregate of 
finite substances acting and reacting externally on each 
other, and contemplated in abstraction from the intelli- 
gence for which alone they exist. What philosoph y, im 
it is to justify its pretension s, must do., is -to 'fur pish iigf 
with a higherprinciple t o which the categories of scienc e! 
may be carried back as their princip le, and at the samel 
time as the principle of the mind th at ^^ehen^^en» 
^^rTid^LTin^ther wo^ be the reason ai| 

once^of. t he^'diErences of tlnr^ 

th af 

knows the m. WlSKermc^^ 

T this result we need not here inquire. But this mudw! 
at least is obvious, that t he n 1 ti niatn..unity. nf knomna l 
and being c annot be found m a principle whi ch 
from their difference. If what we are in search of is a|| 
feyTcTTKr^Leamng of nature and man, of mind and! 
matter, of the manifold differences of the finite world, US 
is not supplied by an idea which destroys these differJ 
ences, or is itself destroyed when brought into contact* 
with them.* 




CHAPTER XII. 


THE MORAL NATURE OF MAN. 


The ethical part of Spinoza’s philosophy is based on 
the' metaphysical, and partakes of the merits and de- 
of the latter. A thoroughgoing pantheism knows, 
nothing of admits of im c^ali- 

tative difference between finite things, so it admits of no 
better and worse, higher and lower, in man’s nature. 
God is not more revealed in what we call the noblest 
than in the meanest of finite existences. Each is but a 
mode of the infinite, and none can be more. Nor can 
there be any part or element of any individual nature 
which is more or less divine than another, or by the 
triumph or subjugation of which that nature can elevate 
itself to a higher or degenerate to a lower stage of being. 
In such a system the terms “good” and “evil” must be 
meaningless, or at most, expressions of facts of the same 
order with the terms heat and cold, motion and rest, or 
(in the case of sensitive beings) pleasure and pain. Fi- 
nally, as in such a system the independent existence of 
finite things is an illusion, and their only distinction 
a distinction which vanishes with the 
which gave it birth, any such 
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that of aspiration, self-devotion, union with God — any 
such notions as form the basis of the religions life arc 
equally excluded with those of freedom, responsibility; 
duty, &c., which form the basis of the moral. 

But whilst, in one point of view, the metaphysic of 
Spinozism, as of all pantheistic systems, is subversive of 
what we commonly understand by “ethics/’ it is not 
the less true that the ethical in Spinoza’s aim and inten- 


tion was the goal to which the metaphysical part of 



e very essence of each finite individual 
—“the effort by which it endeavours to persevere in 
its own being,” 1 Feeling or emotion la f&ctvs) is the 
expression of this impuls e, and modifications of feel- 
mg an^ lrom its satisfaction or repression. When the 
self-maintaining impulse is satisfied, or when the mind 
is conscious of an increase of power, the feeling is 
that of pleasure or some modification of pleasure ; in the 
opposite case the feeling is that of pain or a modification 
of pain. When the individual is himself the adequate 
cause of such increased power, the emotion is termed an 
“ acti vity ” ; when the diminution or increase of power 
followsfrom something external, and of which the 
individual is only the partial cause, the emotion is 
termed a “ passion ,” or passive state. From this ac- 
count of tfienature and origin of human emotion we 
1 Eth, iii 6 and 7* 
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are enabled to understand the relation of the intellectual 
to the ethical part of Spinoza’s philosophy, and the close 
correspondence which he traces between the successive 
stages of knowledge and the successive stages of man’s 
moral life. Through all the stages of knowledge runs 
the self -realising impulse, taking its complexion and 
content from each in succession, expanding and en- 
larging itself with the widening sphere of intelligence, 
and expressing itself in emotions coloured by the intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which it breathes. At the lowest 
stage, corresponding to that of u vague experience,^ 
where intelligence is governed by accidental and sub- 
jective associations, the self which seeks realisation is 
the purely individual self, varying with individual 
temperament and the accidental relations of time and 
place. Its good and evil are nothing absolute, but 
only that in which a purely individual nature can ex- 
perience the feeling of enlargement or repression — viz.,' 
pl easu rejijd gain ; and as its whole experience, all that 
moves or affects it, arises not from the mind’s own 
activity, but from that which is external or foreign to it 
— as, in other words, it is at best only the partial cause 
of its own emotions, and “ the force whereby it perse- 
veres in its being is infinitely surpassed by the power of 
external causes ” — a t^ this _stage of the moral life man is 
simply “ a part of nature ,” and the general condition of 
human nature can only be described as that of impotence 
or “ bondage. ” ±0 

But whilst, regarded simply as an individual amongst 
other individuals, man is not, and never can be, free, 
uma n nature c ontains in itself the secret o 
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self is repressed by what is foreign to it. The fun- 
damental impulse of self -maintenance, which is our 
very essence, has here not free play ; it is in con- 
tradiction with the conditions under which it exists, 
and the effort to rise above these conditions is the ex- 
pression of our deepest nature. All the force of that 
nature goes with th e effort, to thro w off the yoke of 
imaginat ion and pas sion, and to rise to rational freedom. 
Corresponding, therefore, to the stage of intelligence 
which Spinoza designates “ reason , 55 in which the mind 
passes from the sphere of inadequate to that of adequate 
ideas, there is a stage of moral activity, in whi ch the 
universal elem ent in marks’ haiure asserts itself, and the 
mind ceasing to be the slave of external "and accidental 


impulse, its ex perience becomes the expression of its 
own self -originated energj. On the intelle ctu al side of 
our nature, reason, as we have seen, is the sphere of 
freedom ; it liberates from the confusion and contin- 
gency of the senses and the imagination, and is itself 
the pure activity of the mind, all the operations of 
which can be “ understood from our own nature as their 
adequate cause . 55 But it is the sphere of freedom algo ' 
as regards the moral life. To live according to reason 
is to U ve according t o ourselves, t o make our life the 
e xpression of our tru e nature. We cannot, indeed, 
cease to be creatures of sense and imagination, or, so 
long as the body exists, to have a consciousness which 
consists of ideas of bodily affections. But reason j 
though it cann ot annul the conditions from which desires 
and passions arisC - " can, to a great extent, elevate — 
above their control . It can make us independent o: 
passion; for “to all actions to which we are determined 
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by passion, where the mind is passive, wo can be deter- 
mined by reason without passion .” 1 And it has in it, 
by its very nature, power to abate the control of 
passion ; for, in one sense, tlie^activily of tlYought kills 
passion ; by tMnkinr/ a passion, we make it cease to bo 
a passion. The particular objects of our desire or aver- 
sion, love or hatred, lose their power over us when the 
bodily affections we ascribed to them are referred to 
their true origin — viz., the whole order and complex of 
tilings, and the universal laws by which they are regu- 
lated. Seen in this light, the vehemence of passion 
becomes as foolish as the child’s anger against the stone 
that hurts it, or the infuriated man’s indignation against 
the messenger of evil tidings. Moreover, reason quell s 
passion by revealing the vain imagination of li berty on 
wiiiclT passion is base d. “ The mind has greater power 
over the passions, and is less subject to them, in so far 
as it understands all things as necessary .” 2 We gain 
true freedom by the detection of false freedom. The 
feverish restlessness of hope and fear, disappointment 
and regret, pity and resentment, is allayed or cured 
when wc see in our alfections of body and mind the 
expression of a necessary and unalterable order. Reason 
can no more 1:>g pleased or pained, bo moved by love or 
hate, desire or aversion, towards the beings or events 
th.at soften give rise to such emotions, than it can love or 
hate a triangle for its properties, or a law of nature for 
„its inevitable results. FmaJJy, the fluctuations of feel- 
ling which depend on the succession of things in time 
tare subdued or quelled, the more we learn to see in them 
ithoso eternal relatio ns which are the objects of rational 
1 Eth. iv. 59. 2 v. 6, 
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observation. Joy or sorrow come and go with, the 
transitory relations of the imagination, but the true 
order of things which reason reveals is not transitory. 

It lifts us into a sphere in which neither the things 
themselves nor our ideas of them are things of time.. 
Hot the latter, for our knowledge even of things in time 
is not itself a thing of time; not the former, for that in 
the things themselves of which reason takes cognisance 
is not accidental and arbitrary successions, but relations 
which never change. Thus the mind that is guided by 
reason is elevated abo ve th e ebb and flow of passion, is 
no longer tossed to and fro on the ever-changing tides 
of feeling, and its only emotion is the profound er joy 
of acquiescence in that changeless orde r with wh ich it 
i dentifies its elf when it “ under 
a form of eternity .” 

But the knowledge of t hi ngs “under the form of 
etern ity ” is, in the full sense of the words, as we have 
seen, only attained when the mind rises to the highes t 1 
stage of know ledge, which Spinoza designates sciential 
intuitiva ; and to this corresponds the culminating stag e? 
of the moral life . As knowledge is still imperfect whicli 
proceeds from finite to finite even by the link of neces* 
sary and unchanging relation, so the activity and freedom 
of the spiritual life are still imperfect when they are 
determined by affections which spring from finite rela- 
tions of things. Joy in an invariable order is still a 
joy in which the mind regards itself and other minds, 
its body and other bodies, under the limits of the finite. 
Though the links are golden, the chain is still there. 
The alloy of finite passion is still possible when ihej 
mind and the objects of its contemplation lie outside of 
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each other, and axe not referred to the ultimate unity 
from which all differences spring, when it does not yet 
live and breathe in unison with the universal heart and 
life of the world. But intuitive knowledge, as we have 
seen, not only annuls the arbitrary abstractions of sense 
and imagination, but evaporates even that residuum 
of abstraction which reason or ratiocination involves. 

. Eaised to this point of view, the mind no longer con- 
I templates the world and itself as a system of finite 
fthings conditioned by each other, but by the glaneejof 
jimmediate intelligence sees them in the light of that 
labsolute unity of which they are only the infinifely 
Ivaried. expression? ~ And this supreme attitude of intel- 
fligence reflects itself in that “intellectual love” which 

i ° 

j is the goal and consummation of the moral life. Intel- 
lectual love is t he joy or blessedness of the mind in the 
consciousness of its own perfect activity , ^ombinedwitli 
the idea of God Itis a joy into wlndi no 

element of passion enter s, for the mind has here com- 
pletely emerged from that passivity to which passion 

is due. Its consciousness. . is-llie conscio usness of pure 

activity , because it is determined by no other finite con- 
sciousness, but only by that infinite intelligence with 
which its own inmost nature is identified. Yet, though 
absolutely unimpassioned, this joy is the highest o f 
which human nature is capabl e ; for all iov is in the 
consciousness of elevation to a higher measure of powe r, 
ami 

its consciousness of God, it has reached the summit of 
human perfection . And as this joy in the consciousness 
of perfection is at the same time joy in the knowledge 
, of God, or which is combined with the idea of God, it 
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is another name for the love of God. Eurther, as this 
“ intellectual love ” is the love to God of a mind which 
is itself a mode of God, and which, in all its activities, 
is the expression of the divine nature, it may be said 
that the mind’s love to God is part of the infinite love 
wherewithGod loves Himself. Yet in so describing it 
Spinoza does not imply that, in attaining to this its 
highest perfection, human nature loses i ts individualit y, 
and is absorbed in indistinguishable identity with the 
divine. For whilst there is an idea or consciousness of 
self which is implicated with the affections of the body, 
and which therefore perishes with it, the idea or con- 
sciousness of self which intuitive knowledge involves is ^ 
not implicated with the body or with temporal and 
spatial conditions. As knowing God and all things in 
God, the mind is not determined by time, it is itself 
eternal. Taken up into the infinite, it still knows itself 
in and through the infinite. Its negation of self is the 
negation, not of all consciousness, but only of that illu- 
sory consciousness which belongs to the imagination — 
the negation, i.e n of that which is itself a negation, 
leaving to it still t he affirmation of that truer sel fj which 
l ives now and for ever in the knowledge and love j rf 
God, a nd o f jall thi ngs., in G od. In other words, the 
negation of the finite as finite is not the negation, but 
the realisation of that affirmative essence of humanity 
which is the eternal object of the love of God. 

Such T then, is an outline of the train of thought by 
which Spinoza reaches, in the ethical part of Ms work, 
that which, we know, was the implicit aim of all his 
speculation — the inquiry, u whether there may not be 
some real good, the discovery and attainment of wMch 
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will enable the mind to enjoy constant, supreme, and 
perfect happiness,’ 7 “ which, as a thing infinite and eter- 
nal, will feed the mind wholly with joy, and be itself 
unmingled with sorrow.” It must now be pur business 
to trace somewhat more in detail the steps by which 
this conclusion is reached. ~ ~ 
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W- 


DOQTBINE OF THE EMOTIONS — -THE SELF-MAINTAINING 
IMPULSE. , 

^ % 

doct rinejif th e emotion s, we seen/ at first i 
sight to find a c omplete rey^ £o£j^e,,prin^ e of hi s 
as it has been unfolded in the preceding : 
pages. Ear ^ajiantheistic there is now ^uhstitnted^^at 
is apparently a purely indiyicliialistic principle. Instead 
of deriving all from infinite substance, he seems to make 
everything a deduction from a special impulse, which is 
identified with the particular "nature of each individual 
thing. Whereas, hitherto, reality and modality had been 
opposed to each other, and to modes or individual 
finite things had been denied any other than a fugitive, 
contingent, or merely negative existence, now he seemsj 
to ascribe to each finite thing an original, indestructible 
individuality, an independent self-ceiitred ..being which 
determines its relations to all other beings, is capable of 
asserting itself against them, and can never be swamped 
by them. In particular, t he spiritual nature of man, of 
which, alike with all other modes, only a negative exist- 
ence had been predicated, Spinoza now endows with a 
positive Oj a^ It is possessed of a power - 


i 
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“ to persevere in its own being/ ” a capacity of resisting its 
own suppression, and of perpetually seeking its own en- 
largement ; and not only so, but this inmost essence of 
man’s individual being can survive the disintegration of 
the body, and instead of vanishing when brought into 
immediate relation to God, only then realises itself and 
attains to its ideal perfection. 

The fundamental principle of the emotions and of the 
whole active and moral life of man, in Spinoza’s view, is, 

I as I have said, a certain self-asserting, self- maintaini ng 

impulse which he ascribes exktence, 

and which is only another name for its nature or essence. 

“ Everything, so far as it is in itself, endeavours to per- 
sist in its own being.” 1 “The endeavour 'wherewith 
everything endeavours to persist in its own being is 
nothing else than the, actual essence of the thing itse lf.” 2 
“ The mind, whether as it has clear and distinct or as 
it has confused ideas, endeavours to persist in its own 
being for an indefinite time, and is conscious of this en- 
deavour.” s As Spinoza deals with it, this fundamental 
principle is an impulse in the individual, not only to 
self-preservation, but also to self-expansion or enlarge- 
ment. It is that in virtue of which the individual 
nature consciously or unconsciously aspires to its own 
perfection, seeks after everything that contributes to 
that perfection, shuns everything that hinders it. 4 
Though the proof which he gives of this principle — 
viz;, that a thing cannot without contradiction “ be sup- 
posed to contain anything which would destroy itself,” 5; 3§g 
— is merely negative, and makes the self-maintaining irn- 

1 Mk. nl 6 . 2 Eth. iii. 7. '* Eth. iii. 9. 

>' , . * Bit. iii. 12. 5 EfcK iii 4-, dem. 
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pulse nothing more than self-identity or the formal 
agreement of each thing with itself, yet in his hands it 
assumes the character of a positive, active principle, 
reacting on its environment, rejecting all that would 
limit it, assimilating all that furthers or expands it. The 
particular form of consciousness 

expresses itself is that o f feeding. mL-amoti on (affectus\ 

whimhe defines as “ those affections of the body, and 
the ideas of them, by which its active power is increased 
or diminished, furthered or hindered.” Emotion arises 
in the transition from less to greater, or from greater to 
less activity and power. When we “ pass from a less ton 
a greater perfection,” the emotion takes the particular^ 
form of “pleasure ” (Icetitia) ; when the transition is off 
the opposite kind, the emotion is “ pain ” ( tristitia ). The I 
term “ desire ” (< cupiditas ) is simply the self-maintaining 
impulse particularised, or filled with a definite content. 
“Desire is the very essence of man in so far as it is con- 
ceived as determined to any action by a given affection ,1 
of itself.” 1 These three, desire, pleasure, pain, constitu te 1 
th e primary emotion s, of whichjall other emotions a rof 
onlyjnndi dcations or derivatio ns? EromThese primary* 
elements Spinoza, by a process, so to speak, of logical 
combination and permutation, aided by the principle of 
association, works.- 0 -ut .aji elaborate s c hem e o f th e^emo- 
tionSy- which, however ingenious as a feat of psycho- 
logical analysis, adds nothing to the development of bis 
system, and is, in that point of view, of slighter value 
than the other parts of the ‘Ethics.’ 

In basing all human feeling and action on “ the im- 
pulse to persist in one’s being,” does Spinoza reduce all 
i Eth. iii, def. 1. 
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' morality to self-seeking % Is his whole ethical system to 
i he regarded as the development of a purely subjective, 

\ egoistic principle, to the exclusion of any objective or 
| absolute standard of good and evil $ There is much in 
I his language that would appear at first sight to sanction 
this construction of his teaching. To this effect the fol- 
lowing passages may be quoted : — 

1 

“By virtue and power I understand the same thing.” 1 
“ The effort oi self-preservation is the first and only founda- 
tion of virtue.” 2 <c To act absolutely in obedience to virtue 
is in us the same thing as to act, to live, to preserve one’s 
being under the guidance of reason, on the ground of seeking j 

what is useful to one’s self.” 3 u The knowledge of good and 
evil is nothing but the emotion of pleasure and pain in so 
far as we are conscious of it.” 4 “ The more every man en- 
deavours and is able to seek what is useful to him — that is, to 
preserve his being — the more is he endowed with virtue.” 6 
“ By good I mean that which we certainly know to be useful 
to us, by evil that which we certainly know to be a hindrance 
to us in the attainment of any good.” R 



S elf-a ssertion would thus seem to be the only founda- 
tion, self-enlargement or increase of Individual power the 
only measure, of virtue. As consciousness of self-enlarge- 
ment is pleasure, “all things which bring pleasure are 
good,” 7 all things which bring pain evil. By their 
utility or their tendency to increase our individual being, 
and the pleasurable emotion inplicated therewith, are our 
relations to other things and beings to he determined. 

\ Love is pleasure associated with the idea of another as 
jits cause. When we rejoice in the happiness of others, 


I • 


h Eth. iv., def. 8. 
8 . 


2 Eth. iv. 22, cor. 
5 Etli. iv. 20. 
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our seemingly disinterested delight is to he traced to the 
fact that the contemplation of another’s happiness com' 
pibutes to pur^wjuincrease of being. 1 Our desire that 
others should lead a rational or virtuous life is accounted^ fij, 
for by the reflection that “there is no individual thing -J'iP 
in nature which is more useful to man than a man who ^ 
lives under the guidance of reason.” 2 And even the 
supreme virtue, the knowledge and love of God, appears 
to be regarded as the climax of moral perfection, because 
“ the mind’s highest utility or good is the knowledge of 
God.” 3 

Yet, however conclusively such passages seem to 
pointto a purely egoistic or selfish basis of morality, the 
conclusion is one which a closer examination may serve 
to modify, if it do not even lead us to see in Spinoza’s 
ethical theory what some of the profoundest minds have 
discerned in it— the expression of the, jagg^ inteHedaal. 
and moral disinterestedness. 

1. It is to be observed, for one thing, that, in Spinoza’s 
intention at least, the self-maintaining impulse is no new 
departure, no deviation from that which in the meta- 
physical part of his system had been set forth as the first 
principle of thought and being. Though, as above de- 
fined, the impulse to persist in one’s being seems to be 
the expression for a hard, logical self-identity, an atomic 
isolation or independence excluding from the individual 
nature all reference to other natures, finite or infinite, 
yet Spinoz a expressly asserts that the , affir mation of self , a 
which constitut^^ Js, riffifldvu inderstoo d, I 

tbo a ffirmation of God in us . “ The force by which^ach f 
individual perseveres in existence follows from the eter- 

1 Eth. iii. 21. 2 Eth. iv. 35, cor. 3 Eth. iv. 28, dem. 
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nal necessity of the nature of God “The power 
whereby each individual thing, and therefore man, pre- 
serves his being, is the power of God or nature 

Thus the power of man, in so far as it is explained 
through his own actual essence, is part of the infinite 
,«,wer of God— that is, part of His essence ." 2 If, in- 
deed, we ask how Spinoza reconciled these two things, 

a Q 0 <i w ixo is the immanent source and centre of all 

things, and an individual finite nature which is its 
own° centre, infinite substance which is the negation of 
the finite, and finite tilings to which a real self-affirma- 
tive essence is ascribed \ or again, how finite individual- 
ities can be at once contingent, evanescent modes, to 
which only an illusory being belongs, and things which 
have, through God, a real and permanent being, — to 
these questions Spinoza's dialectic furnishes no answer. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that the affirmative ele- 
ment, which in the self-maintaining impulse is ascribed 
to the nature of man, is neither obliterated when referred 
to God, nor is left, on the other hand, a purely indepen- 
dent, self-centred thing, but is, according to Spinoza, a 
thing in and through, which God rea lises H imself. 

2. The impulse to persevere in one's being, as Spinoza 
Jexpl&ms it, is not the affirmation but the negation of the 
pndividual self as such. The “ self” of selfishness is not 
L but destroyed by the self-affirmation of reason. 
In other words, t he impure e lement vanishes from self- 
^^fasiLJ& hen the . self we seek is that whose essence is 
the hnow ^g^ md love of God . Iiationality 
* be too selfish, cannot seek its own satisfaction too 
orave with culpable excess for the enlargement 
. a Bth. iv. 4, dem. 
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of its own being. All things that bring pleasure to it 
are good, all things that bring pain to it evil ; pleasure, 
that is, becomes a term of moral significance and honour 
when the subject of feeling is identified with reason. 
That reason or a purely rational nature should lovl 
others for its own sake rather than for theirs, means th; 
we cannot truly love another if we do not “ love honon 
more.” Even to say that “ man's highest utility is th! 
knowledge of God,” or that we seek to know God be- 
cause the knowledge of God is of all things the most 
useful to us, is a formula which ceases to shock pious s 
sensibilities when translated into this equivalent, that I 
infinite intelligence is the supreme good of finite intelli- 
gence, or that it is in the knowledge of God that a rational 
nature finds its own perfection and blessedness. Now it 
is the identification of the true nature of man with rea- 


son, or the ^divine element in him which f urn ishes the 
key to much in Spinoza’s ethical teaching^ that sounds 
harsh and repulsive. The self which is affirmed in the 
“ self-maintaining impulse,” and of which the satisfac- 
tion and enlargement is identified with “ virtue,” is not 
the individual self as such, not the self of appetite and 
passion, but rather that which is repressed and limited 
thereby, which finds its freedom in rising above the self- 
ish desires and its proper sphere in “ the life according 
to reason.” “The human mind consists of adequate 
and inadequate ideas.” 1 The essence of man, in other 
words, is the power to think. Even in the lower stage 
of imagination and inadequate ideas this its true essence 
manifests itself in the pain of repression or limitation by 
what is foreign to itself. In the^st age of “ reason ” the . 


i Eth. iii. 9, dem. 
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true self has shaken off the bondage of the non-ration al 
and emerged into the sphere of pure self-activity. Here 
itfknows nothing of pains and pleasures that refer only 
to the narrow individual self. Its “ good 77 is no longer 
subjective or determined only by varying individual 
temperament, but a good that is common to all rational 
natures and determined by an obj ective standard. E inally, . 
in the stage of “intuitive knowledge 77 the self lias reached 
the point of enlargement at which all finite limits are 

left behind, and it segg and feels all t hings in the light 

of that which is..u,nixersiil and absolute. And here that 
i mnure ^self-reference to which th§. sti^a,..Ql, 
can be applied, has so. complete ly, vanishe d that even 
love ceases to seek a personal response. Though in the 
knowledge and love of God self-consciousness and self- 
affirmation still survive, yet the taint of subjectivity is 
so absolutely obliterated, that “ he who loves God can - 
not seek that God s hould love him in return .” 1 

3. Lastly , it is to be consiclmed that there is an 
obvious d istinction between selfishness and spl/ =re.rriisg,~ 
| tiorL between unselfishness and self-extin ction. Moral 
disinterestedness does not mean, even at the highest, 
? the cessation of self-consciousness or self-satisfaction. 
Moral action implies in the agent the idea of a self 
which realises itself in that which is done, which seeks 
and finds satisfaction in the act. The “ good 57 of a 
conscious agent, whether it be sensual pleasure or the 
purest intellectual and spiritual enjoyment, whether it 
be low or high, must be a good for Mm, Ho purer 
philanthropy can be conceived than finding one’s own 
atisfaction in the welfare of others. Even in self- 
A ' , i Eth. v. 19. 
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sacrifice for another there is present a reference to self, 
an idea of an object to be attained in which the agent 
seeks self-satisfaction. 'Without such reference even 
the purest self-denial is a conception that swims in the 
air. Though in unselfish acts the end sought is not 
one’ s own pl easure or gratification, .yet we d o find ou r- 
selves and our own satisfaction _ therein. Moreover, the ; 
self-affirmation, self-realisation, is increased, not dimin- u 
ished, with the unselfishness of the act. If in every / 
benevolent feeling there must be a consciousness of self / \ 
as well as of the object loved, in every benevolent actj ’ 
a consciousness of self as well as of the object attained, i ; 

then the wider the range of benevolence, the more! I 

' ! I 

numerous the objects embraced in it, so much the fuller, jf 
richer, more complete becomes the self-consciousness orjl 
self-realisation of the subject. Even the knowledge and* 
love of an infinite object is still my knowledge, my love, 
and the infinitude of the object implies a kindred ele- 
vation of the subject. Let slip the “my,” and you sinlcj /> 
into the spuriou s rapture of the mystic, or the self- 1 
annihilation of the pantheist. Whatever may be said* 
of Spinoza’s philosophy in general, in this part of it 
at least he knows nothing of such false self-abnegation ; 
yet as little does the doctrine of self-affirmation as the 
basis of morality introduce into his ethics a principle 
inconsistent with the purest moral disinterestedness. 

In other points of view, indeed, that principle is by no 
means unexceptionable, as will be seen when we ex- 
amine in detail the manner in which Spinoza applies it 
to the elaboration of his ethical system. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


: INTELLIGENCE AND WILL. 


We have seen that Spinoza finds the origin and ex- 
planation of the active or moral life in the “ self-main- 
taining impulse,” of which pleasure and pain, desire, 
and the innumerable varieties of feeling which spring 
from these fundamental emotions, are only different 
expressions or modifications. We have pointed out, 
further, that it is this self-maintaining impulse which 
constitutes the link between the intellectual and the 
emotional and active sides of man’s nature, and which 
explains the close correspondence that can be traced 
between the successive stages of knowledge and the 
successive stages of the moral life. 

There is, however, in Spinoza’s account of the nature 
of human knowledge one doctrine to which we have 
not yet adverted, and which seems to imply, not simply 
the correspondence, but the absolute identification of 
the intellectual and the moral life. Knowledge and 
will are not elements of man’s spiritual nature which, 
though closely related and constantly acting and react- 
ing on each other, are yet different in nature and func- 
tion. Spinoza’s assertion would seem to be that, when 
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closely examined, the active merges in the contempla- 
tive or theoretical life, and that feeling, passion, desire, 
volition, axe only various phases of knowledge or intelli- 
gence. “There is in the mind / 7 says he , 1 “no volition 
save that which an idea as idea involves . 77 “ Will and 
understanding are one and the same. ... A particular 
volition and a particular idea are one and the same . 77 2 
If we examine the reasons why men think otherwise, 
and ascribe to themselves a faculty of will different 
from and of wider range than that of understanding, 
we shall find that they are all alike futile. Tor one 
thing, popular thought, while it supposes intelligence to 
he purely passive, and ideas to be merely “images 
formed in us by contact with external bodies , 77 3 regards 
all beyond such images as the product of the mind's 
own voluntary activity; whereas, if we reflect on the 
nature of knowledge, we shall see that ideas are not 
mere images like “ dumb pictures on a tablet , 77 but that 
every idea involves in it an element of activity, a prin- 
ciple of self-affirmation ; in other words, that intelligence 
contains in it that free, voluntary activity which we 
commonly regard as the exclusive function of will. 
Common thought, again, distinguishes between truths 
to which we necessarily assent, which carry with them 
the assurance of their own reality, and arbitrary or 
obscure conceptions with respect to which we have the 
power to suspend our judgment, ascribing the former to 
the understanding and the latter to “the will or faculty 
of assent, which is free and different from the under- 
standing . 774 Closer examination, however, teaches us 

1 Eth. ii. 49. 2 Ibid., cor. and dem. 

3 Etb. ii. 49, scboL 4 Ibid. 
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thatihe real activity of the mind is common to both 
processes. The difference between them is simply the 
diff erence between “ adequate ” and “ inadequate ” ideas, 
and the suspense of judgment which is ascribed to a 
faculty of volition is nothing more than the conscious- 
ness of a confused and imperfect as distinguished from 
a clear and distinct idea. The conception of a winged 
horse implies mental activity as much as that of a horse 
without wings, only the latter includes the affirmation 
of existence or reality, which the former does not. If, 
again, there be no faculty of will different from that of 
understanding, then it seems to the unreflecting mind 
that it would be justified in concluding that assent to 
what is false and evil is not essentially different from 
assent to what is true and good ; to which Spinoza’s 
answer is, that the idea of what is false and evil is really 
the idea of that which has in it no positive reality, and 
the distinction in question is not between two equally 
affirmative acts, but between the affirmation of being 
and the affirmation of non-entity — not between under- 
standing and will, but between a sound and a diseased 
or disordered understanding. Finally, to the popular 
objection that it is the prerogative of will to decide 
between conflicting motives, and that without such a 
faculty, where there is an equilibrium of motives (as 
in the famous example of “ Buridan’s ass ”), action 
would be absolutely suspended, Spinoza’s reply virtually 
is, that the supposed conflict of motives is, when we 
examine what we mean, only a conflict of ideas, and 
that ideas never really conflict save when one idea is 
adequate and another confused and imperfect ; that in 
■pie latter case reason is the true umpire, and that sus- 
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pense or inaction would prove, not that reason fails to 
decide, but that the non-deciding agent is a fool or a 
madman. 

Trom these and other considerations the conclusion 
- which Spinoza reaches is, that the element of activity 
which is commonly regarded as peculiar to the will 
is one which belongs essentially to the understanding, 
or that “there is in the mind no volition save that 
which an idea as idea involves.” On the other hand, 
if intelligence is thus held to be active, all activity, 
it is maintained, is intelligent, all the supposed ele- 
ments of man’s active life seem, when closely examined, 
to be only modes of thought. Thought or intelligence is 
not one among many co-ordinate “faculties,” but it is 
that which constitutes the very essence of the mind, and 
the underlying principle of all our mental experiences 
and activities. “ Love, desire, or the affections of the 
mind, by whatever name they are designated,” are 
essentially “ modes of thought.” 1 To all these modes 
of thought “ the idea is prior in' nature, and when the 
idea exists the other modes must exist in the same 
individual.” 2 Spinoza would thus seem to reduce the 
whole content of man’s spiritual life to thought or in- 
telligence and its modifications ; and though he treats 
.of other elements which pertain to the active in contra- 
distinction from the intellectual part of man’s nature — 
of an impulse or endeavour in the mind to persist in its 
own being, of pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, 
and of particular emotions in elaborate detail to which 
this impulse gives birth — yet when we examine the real 
significance of his teaching, these seemingly non-intel- 
1 Etk ii. ax. 3. 2 Eth. ii. 11, dem. 
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lectual elements, it has heen held, lose their indepen- 
dence, and resolve themselves into the one all-absorbing 
principle of the theoretical intelligence. As “ the essence 
of the mind consists of adequate and inadequate ideas , 1 ” 1 
so the self-maintaining impulse is nothing more than the 
self-affirmation by the mind of its own power of think- 
ing . 2 Will itself is only another name for this impulse, 
“ when referred solely to the mind ; ” 3 desire (cupiditas) 
is the same intellectual impulse, “ in so far as it is con- 
ceived as determined to any action by some affection of 
itself ; ” 4 emotions (affectm) are “ ideas of affections of 
the body by which its power of acting is increased or 
diminished ,” 5 or again, “ emotion which is called a 
passion (or passivity of the mind) is a confused idea by 
which the mind affirms of its body, or any part of it, a 
power of existing greater or less than before.” 6 “ Pleas- 
ure (Icetitia) is a passion by which the mind passes to 
a greater, pain a passion by which it passes to a less, 
perfection ;” 7 pleasure and pain, in other words, of 
which all the other emotions are only specifications, are 
not a new element different from anything in our purely 
intellectual nature, but are simply “ the transition from 
a less to a greater or from a greater to a less perfection.” 8 
The process by which moral progress is achieved is in 
the same way reduced to a purely intellectual activity. 
If there are any outward causes which help or hinder 
the activity of the body, and therefore the mind’s 
power of thinking, the mind, in seeking to affirm or 


1 ML iii. 9, dem. 

2 ML iii. 9, schol. 
5 Etii. iii., def. 3. 

7 ML iii 11, dem. 


2 Bth. iii. 9. 

4 EtL iii., afif. def. 1. 

6 ML iii, aff. gen. def. 
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realise itself, endeavours to conceive or recollect the 
former, and, as far as possible, to exclude and forget 
the latter. 1 The stages of the moral life, by which it 
advances to its goal, and that goal itself, seem not merely 
to correspond but to be identified with its intellectual 
progress and perfection. As the dominion of the passions 
is that of inadequate ideas, so emancipation from their, 
power is simply the formation of clear and distinct ideas. 2 
“ The power of the mind is defined solely by knowledge, 
its weakness or passivity by the privation of knowledge.” 3 
We are in moral bondage when the content of our con- 
sciousness is determined by that which is external or 
foreign to the mind, free when it is wholly due to the 
mind’s own activity ; but the pure inner activity of the 
mind is that which it possesses when it apprehends it- 
self, the bodily affections, and all outward things, no 
longer in the confused and imperfect way in which 
sense and imagination present them, but from a uni- 
versal point of view, as part of a universal order or 
concatenation of things, — in other words, when it un- 
derstands or thinks them according to the order of 
intelligence.” 4 “The effort to imderstand is the first 
and sole basis of virtue.” 5 “Good J ’ and “evil” are 
simply equivalent to “ that which helps or hinders our 
power to think or understand.” 6 “In life it is of 
supreme importance to us to perfect the understanding 
or reason, and in this one thing consists man’s highest 
happiness or blessedness.” 7 Finally, the culmination of 
the moral life is attained when the understanding, by 

1 Eth. iii. 12, 13. 2 Eth. v. 3. * Eth. v. 20, schol. 

4 Eth. v. 10. 5 Eth. iv. 26, dem. 6 Eth. iv. 27. 

7 Eth. iv., App. 4. 
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the intuition of reason, grasps all the differences of finite 
things in their unity, discerns all ideas in their relation 
to the highest idea, the idea of God. “ The absolute 
virtue of the mind is to understand ; its highest virtue, 
therefore, to understand or know God.” 1 “ Blessedness 

is the contentment of spirit which arises from the in- 
tuitive knowledge of God.” 

From what has now been said it will be seen that 
Spinoza’s identification of intelligence and will is a prin- 
ciple which runs through the whole of his ethical sys- 
tem, and there appears to be substantial ground for the 
assertion which has often been made, that the moral 
life resolves itself, in his hands, into a purely intellec- 
tual or theoretical process. If this construction of his 
philosophy were the whole truth, his doctrine would 
seem to be, not merely that ignorance is the cause and 
knowledge the cure of moral imperfection, but that 
ignorance is itself the only moral disease, and know- 
ledge itself the true moral health and perfection of our 
being. 

Plausible, however, as this view of Spinoza’s teaching 
seems to be, a careful study of the c Ethics ’ will, I think, 
lead us to regard it as one-sided and exaggerated. It is 
possible to maintain the essential unity of intelligence 
and will without obliterating all distinction between 
them. Spinoza’s apparent identification of the practical 
with the theoretical side of man’s nature is not incon- 
sistent with the recognition of the distinctive character 
and functions of the former ; and when we examine his 
doctrine more closely, many of the criticisms to which 
it has been subjected are seen to be irrelevant. 

1 Eth. iv. 28, dem. 
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1. It is to be considered tliat objections to the doc- 
trine of the unity of knowledge and w ill, in order to be 
relevant, must contemplate knowledge and will as em- 
‘ployecl about the same objects. Popular thought rightly 
distinguishes between knowledge and goodness, between 
intellectual and moral power. Great moral excellence is 
not incompatible with a feeble and uncultured intelli- 
gence, nor intellectual elevation with a low moral life. 
Spinoza does not maintain, .nor could any one be so ab- 
surd as to maintain, that piety and virtue are inseparable 
from and commensurate with literary and scientific abil- 
ity, or that the qualities which constitute the mathema- 
tician, the philosopher, the artist, are necessarily and in 
equal measure combined with those which go to make 
the good citizen, the philanthropist, the saint. All that 
this proves, however, is only that intelligence in one 
province does not imply practical activity in another. 
To render the objection valid, what would need to be 
proved is, that within the same province, and when 
employed about the same objects, there is no necessary 
conjunction of knowledge and will. hFow, so limited, 
Spinoza's doctrine, as we shall immediately see, is by no 
means indefensible. It may be possible to show that, 
within the province of the moral and spiritual, as well 
as within the province of what we call the secular life, 
knowledge and will are, if not identical, at least co- 
existent and commensurate — that, e.g. 7 practical good- 
ness or piety implies in every case a measure of spiritual 
insight which, though not speculative or scientific, is of 
the nature of knowledge, and is proportionate to the purity 
and elevation of the life ; and, on the other hand, that 
the man of science, the philosopher, the man of letters, 
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exerts in every act of his intellectual life a force and 
energy of will commensurate with the degree of intelli- 
gence that is called forth. 

2. But even when we thus narrow the ground to which 
Spinoza’s doctrine applies, is there not much which 
seems to justify ordinary thought in denying the sup- 
posed coincidence or even invariable conjunction of 
knowledge and will? Within the sphere of man’s moral 
life are not knowing and willing not only distinguishable 
in thought, but in actual experience notoriously separ- 
able ? Is it not a moral commonplace that our actions 
often fall short of our convictions? There are ideas 
which are purely contemplative and theoretical, projects 
which never go beyond themselves, opinions about vir- 
tue and goodness, which, through indolence .or irreso- 
lution or pravity of will, are never realised in action. 
Thought and will are not only not invariably coincident, 
but in individual actions, and even through the whole 
course of life, are not seldom in glaring contrast with 
each other. Nowhere, indeed, has this incongruity 
been more forcibly expressed than in Spinoza’s own 
language : — 

£e The powerlessness of man,” says he, 1 “ to govern and 
restrain his emotions, I call servitude. For a man who is 
controlled by his emotions is not his own master, but is 
mastered by fortune, under whose power he is often com- 
pelled, though he sees the better, to follow the worse.” 
“ I have shown why the true knowledge of good and evil 
awakens disturbances in the mind, and often yields to every 
kind of lust ; whence the saying of the poet, e Video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor ; ’ and Ecclesiastes seems to have 

1 Etli. iv. , Pref. 
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had the same thought in his mind when he said, c He that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow . 5 And this I say, 
. . . that we may determine what reason can and what it 
cannot do in governing the emotions . 55 1 

Spinoza’s doctrine of the unity of knowledge and will 
is, however, not really affected by this recognition of the 
notorious inconsistency between human thoughts and 
actions. What that doctrine really means is that, within 
the same limits, or when employed about the same ob- 
jects, intelligence and will are in our conscious ^experi- 
ence inseparably interwoven. Every act of intelligence 
is at the same time an act of will, every act of will also 
an act of intelligence. And his answer to the above ob- 
jection virtually is, that the thought or intelligence which 
we can conceive of as separate from or in conflict with 
will is not true thought, but thought falsely so called, 
or, in his own phraseology, thought which consists' of 
“inadequate” — i.e., “confused and imperfect — ideas.” 

All thought is essentially active, all will essentially 
intelligent. On the one hand, to represent thought as 
devoid of the element of activity or as a merely passive 
thing, is to reduce its content to “ images or inanimate 
pictures formed in us by contact with external bodies.” 
But mind does not become possessed of ideas as wax 
receives the impression of a seal, or blank paper the 
stamp of the printer’s types. Every idea* or process of 
thought is essentially an act or a series of acts of affirma- 
tion and negation. In the simplest perception there is 
something more than the passive reception of impres- 
sions from without. “ Affections of the body ” do not 
become the content of thought by a mere mechanical 
1 Eth, iv. 17, sckol. 
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transference. To elevate them into ideas or objects of 
rational thought implies a spontaneous activity of the 
mind, stripping them of the contingency and confusion 
of sense and imagination, fastening on “ those properties 
in them which are common to all things,” infusing into 
them its own universality. Every act of judgment or 
process of reasoning involves in it a reaction of the 
mind on the objects with which it deals, connecting 
them in relations other than those of immediate percep- 
tion, “arranging and associating them (not according to 
the natural but) according to the intellectual order.” 
The idea of a triangle is, so to speak, the self-affirmation 
of its own content. “ The idea of a triangle must in- 
volve that its three angles are equal to two right 
angles,” and “this affirmation can neither be nor be 
conceived without the idea of a triangle .” 1 To prove 
the proposition that “ there is in the mind no volition 
save that which an idea as idea involves,” Spinoza here 
selects his example from what ordinary thought regards 
as specially the province of contemplation or theoretic 
intelligence ; and the implied conclusion is, that if here, 
in what we deem its proper sphere, intelligence is shown 
to be essentially active, a fortiori the element of activity 
must pertain to it in what we account as more peculi- 
arly the sphere of practical activity. If inherent activ- 
ity is the characteristic of the idea when it is the idea 
of a geometrical figure, much more must it be the char- 
acteristic of the idea when it is that of a moral act. If it 
cannot be or be conceived within the domain of science 
save as self-realising, much less can it be or be conceived 
save as’ self-realising when it pertains to man’s moral life. 

1 Etlx ii. 49, dem. 
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On the other hand, all will or practical activity is 
essentially intelligent. “Will,” says Spinoza, “is the 
endeavour to persist in one’s being when that endeavour 
is referred solely to the mind .” 1 Will, in other words, 
presupposes thought. It is the conscious endeavour of 
the mind to realise itself and its. own inherent power. 
Devoid of the element of intelligence, will ceases to be 
will, and becomes mere blind impulse or passion. “ We 
act when anything takes place in us of which we (or 
that intelligence which is our essence) are the adequate 
cause — that is, when anything follows in us from our 
nature which that nature taken by itself makes clearly 
and distinctly intelligible. W e are passive when anything 
takes place in us or follows from our nature, of which 
we are not the cause, save partially .” 2 In modern 
language, will is distinguished from animal impulse by 
this, that in the former and not in the latter there is 
present the element of self-consciousness and self-deter- 
mination. The merely animal nature is lost in the 
feeling of the. moment. Its experience is a succession 
of feelings or impulses, each of which expires with its 
immediate satisfaction; it contains no constant element 
of self-consciousness to which the successive feelings are 
referred, no permanent self which realises itself in them. 
Its impulses and actions are not self -originated, but 
forced upon it from without. They are not woven into 
a continuous experience by reference to any universal 
centre of thought, and are connected together at most 
only by the general life-feeling that pervades them. In 
a rational or intelligent being, on the other hand, there 
is present throughout all its feelings the uniting element 
1 Eth. iii. 9, schol. * 2 Eth. iii., def. 2. 
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of reference to one self-conscious subject, and ‘through 
all its volitions the uniting element of self-determina- 
tion. In willing, it knows that it wills and what it 
wills ; it is conscious at once of the object willed and of 
itself as willing it. It is conscious of a self which is 
distinguished from, yet realised in, all its particular 
volitions and actions, and in each particular case as 
realised in this action and not another. Thought or 
self-consciousness, in short, is the common element of 
all voluntary acts, and that which gives them their 
special character and complexion as the acts of a moral 
agent. How, though in Spinoza’s philosophy individual 
minds are only modes of the Divine Substance, and as 
such are necessarily destitute of all independence or 
capacity of self-determination, yet he attributes to them 
a self-maintaining impulse which is identical with their 
very essence, and to this principle he assigns all the 
functions of a self-conscious, self-determining individu- 
ality. It is in virtue of this principle that he can 
maintain the distinction between the blindness of the 
passive impulses and emotions, and the self-conscious, 
intelligent activity of all human volitions. 

From what has now been said it is clear that Spinoza’s 
doctrine of the unity of knowledge and will is to be 
understood as implying, not that these elements coexist 
side by side or in mechanical conjunction, but that they 
are inseparably interwoven with each other in our con- 
scious experience. He does not mean that our spiritual 
life, or any part of it, is made up of these two elements 
— of an element of will added to an element of thought 
"o that what we first think, we then will ; his doctrine 
hat no , thought would be what it is if an element 
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of will did not enter into it, no volition wliat it is if it 
were not essentially intelligent. We can see, therefore, 
how, from Spinoza’s point of view, the popular objection 
above noticed is to he met. If it be said that experience 
disproves the inseparableness of thinking and willing, 
that we are conscious of thoughts, opinions, convictions 
which are never realised in action, of actions which con- 
flict with our ideas and convictions — the answer is, that 
in all such cases there is no real separation of knowledge 
from will, for the knowledge which is divorced from 
will is not true knowledge, the will that is divorced 
from knowledge not really will Knowledge that is 
inert or inactive is not real knowledge ; it does not consist 
of “adequate,” but only of “confused and imperfect 
ideas.” When we see the right without willing it, our 
seeing is not the same seeing with that of the mind 
which both sees and wills . 1 We sometimes express this 
to ourselves by saying that there are things we cannot 
know unless we love them ; that there is no real percep- 
tion of beauty or goodness into which the element of 
feeling — of love, admiration, self-devotion — does not 
enter ; that it is only the pure in heart who can see 
God. The object that is before the mind which only 
inertly contemplates a moral and spiritual act, is some- 
thing essentially different from the object that is before 
the mind in which contemplation immediately and 
necessarily passes into action. In the former case, the 
mind is looking at an object as outside of and foreign 
to itself, the form of which may engage the powers of 
observation, comparison, reflection, or which it may 
classify under some general head or category, such as 
1 Cf. Green’s Prolegomena to EfcMcs, p. 152 ff. 
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“ good,” or “just,” or “pious in the latter, at an object 
which is regarded not merely as good, but as my good, that 
in which I discern the fulfilment and realisation of my 
own inmost nature. When this discernment is present, 
when the object of thought is apprehended as not for- 
eign or external, but one in which I find myself, with 
which I identify myself, which is the medium of my 
own self-realisation — there is no possible separation be- 
tween the act of knowing and the act of willing. The 
object known is known as that the affirmation of which 
is indissolubly bound up with my self-affirmation. I 
cannot know it without willing it, for not to will it, 
or to deny it, would be equivalent to self-negation. I 
cannot will it without knowing it, for to will it is to 
become conscious of myself as realised in it. 

Lastly, it is to be observed that Spinoza's doctrine 
of the unity of thought and will does not imply the 
denial of all distinction between the contemplative and 
the active life. Thought and will are present in all our 
mental employments alike, whether they be those which 
have for their end simply the acquisition of know- 
ledge, or those which have for their end the perform- 
ance of some outward act. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the relation of these two factors is precisely 
the same in both cases, or that we cannot distinguish 
between thought and will as they are manifested in 
the theoretic, and thought and will as they are mani- 
fested in the practical life — between, e.g., the attitude of 
the mind in the solution of a mathematical problem and 
the attitude of the mind in the performance of a moral 
act Spinoza's philosophy is couched in too abstract a 
form to admit of any speculative treatment of the dis- 
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tinction between the theoretic or scientific and the active 
life, yet in the ethical part of his system the distinction, 
though not formally, is virtually recognised. As modem 
thought represents it, the theoretic and the practical 
life are only different sides or aspects of the same pro- 
cess. In both there is a reconciliation between the ideal 
and the actual, between consciousness and its object, 
between thought and things. But the difference lies in 
this, that in the one case we begin with the actual, the 
objective, the particular, and end with the ideal, the 
subjective, the universal; in the other the process is 
reversed. In both, the same elements are present — a 
universal, undetermined yet determining element, and a 
particular or determined element — and in both there is 
an effort to overcome the opposition between them. But 
in the theoretic life, or that of knowledge in the limited 
sense, the universal element is present at first only im- 
plicitly or potentially. In the endeavour to overcome 
the opposition between itself and the world, thought 
takes up at first a purely objective attitude. The mani- 
fold objects with which it deals present themselves as 
something external or foreign to the conscious subject. 
But the latent presupposition under which it acts is that 
the objects it contemplates are not really foreign to it- 
self, that the principle which constitutes its own essence 
is that which also constitutes the essence of things with- 
out, and that it is possible for reason or intelligence to 
find itself at home in the world. The whole process of 
knowledge, therefore, is a bringing back of the world 
into thought. Underlying the particularity, the diver- 
sity, the contingency of the phenomenal world, con- 
sciousness silently discerns the presence of that unity, 
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universality, and necessity which are its own essential 
characteristics. And every step in this process is a 
step towards the complete transformation of the particu- 
lar into the universal, the actual into the ideal, the 
manifold and accidental objects of thought into the 
unity and necessity of self-consciousness. In the prac- 
tical life, on the other hand, the reconciliation between 
consciousness and the objective world begins from the 
opposite pole. That -life may be described as the con- 
tinuous effort of the self-conscious subject to realise 
itself in the outward world. It starts where the theo- 
retical life ends. To that which is already a realised 
content of thought it seeks to give further realisation in 
some outward act. Whether it be an aesthetic or moral 
or religious ideal, the mind is conscious of a conception 
which involves in it the possibility, the desire, and the 
effort for its embodiment in some particular concrete 
form and under the conditions of the phenomenal 
world. The vision of beauty which exists in the crea- 
tive imagination of the artist, he seeks to infuse into the 
rudeness and unconsciousness of matter and material 
forms and colours. To the conception of righteous- 
ness, goodness, holiness, which dwells in the mind 
of the good or pious man, he seeks to give outward 
actuality or realisation, and so to make the mere 
physical relations of things and the functions of the 
animal life instinct with the life of spirit — to make the 
outward world the expression of the inner world of 
thought. Thus, in both the theoretical and the prac- 
tical life, it is the same ' general result which is accom- 
plished — viz., the reconciliation between the actual and 
ideal ; and in both cases alike the process is permeated 
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by the presence and activity of the inseparable elements 
of thought and will. Yet this unity of the two is still 
consistent with their distinction as different aspects of 
the same process, inasmuch as the reconciliation is that 
which proceeds, on the one hand, from the object to the 
subject, from the particular to the universal; on the 
other, from the subject to the object, from the univer- 
sal to the particular. In Spinoza’s philosophy there is 
not to be found any formal analysis of the process into 
its opposite yet related movements ; yet we should err 
in concluding that he ignores the distinction between 
them, or that his principle of the unity of thought and 
will implies the resolution of the moral life into a purely 
theoretical process. His account of the emotions and 
passions, his theory of the bondage of the human mind 
and of its freedom, and of the method by which that 
freedom is achieved — the whole specially ethical part of 
his system, in short, constitutes an elaborate exposition 
of the active as distinguished from the purely intellectual 
life. And if, as we have seen, there is much in his 
treatment of ethical problems which seems to imply the 
identification of virtue with knowledge, of moral evil 
with ignorance, the true explanation is, that while 
he describes the moral life in terms of knowledge, 
knowledge with him is that highest kind of knowledge 
above referred to, which includes or “connotes” will, 
or which is instinct with the element of activity. All 
other knowledge is not really knowledge, but only “ con- 
fused and imperfect ideas.” Such ideas may be, nay, 
must be, inert. They not merely do not lead to moral 
action, but the mind that is the subject of them is the 
passive slave of its own “bodily affections,” and the ex- 
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ternal influences with which these affections are impli- 
cated. But “ adequate ideas ” are not dead or passive 
but living things. They are self-realising. To think 
them is to live them, to be quick with spiritual activity, . 
to be master of one’s self and the world. So far from | 

man’s moral life being reduced to a merely contemplative j 

process, a thing of ideas without volitions, Spinoza’s 
view is that no such ideas exist, or if they can be said 
to exist, that they belong not to the realm of true know- 
ledge, but to that of illusion and ignorance. An idea 
which is “ adequate,” or which alone deserves the name, 
is one ’which by its very essence asserts itself against 
all that is foreign and hostile to the mind; it cannot 
coexist with confusion and error and the passions that 
are bred of them, any more than light can coexist with 
darkness. When the mind, or the self-maintaining im- 
pulse which is one with its essence, identifies itself with 
such an idea, it is ipso facto possessed of moral vitality 
and power. And when it rises to the highest kind of 
knowledge, the intuitive apprehension of that idea which 
comprehends and transcends all other ideas — in other 
words, when the self-affirming impulse realises its true 
significance as not the affirmation of the individual self, 
but the self-affirmation of God in us — then does it attain 
to the perfection of virtue and power. 1 The goal of the 
intellectual life is thus, at one and the same time, the 
culmination of the moral life, and the best expression 
for both is that “ intellectual love ” which consists in 
the consciousness of the mind’s own perfect activity 
combined with the idea of God as its cause.” 

1 Etli. v. 27. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE BONDAGE AND FREEDOM OF MAN. 

In the latter portion of his work Spinoza, as we have 
seen, contemplates the course.. of .man’s moral life as a / 
movement from Bondage to freedom, from the stage of f 
passivity in which he is not, to that of activity or the 
“ life according to reason,” in which he is “ the adequate 
cause of his own actions.” Regarded as an individual 
mode amidst the infinite series of finite modes, he is 
o nly “ a part of natur e.” a link in the endless concate- 
nation of cau ses and effects. : his self-activity is infinitely 
surpassed "by the power of external causes, and the free- 
dom he ascribes to himself is only an illusory freedom, 
due to the fact that he is conscious of his own thoughts 
and actions, but not of the causes that determine them. 
Yet , though thus, by the very essence of his finite 
nature, man is under a law of external necessity, the 
possibi lity of freedom is not thereby precluded. It is 
possible for him to elevate himself, through reason, above 
all encroachment of outward influences on his own self- 
determination. Accordingly, the last Book of the 
‘ Ethics 5 is devoted to the development of the idea of 
freedom, or of that state of moral perfection in which 
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man. has become at once the source of his own spiritual 
life and sharer in the life of God. 

The difficulty which meets us in this part of Spinoza’s 
speculations is not simply that of his apparent reasser- 
tion of a doctrine he had formerly denied. For neces- 
sity and freedom are not predicated of the same subject 
at one and the same time, but are viewed .as different 
stages in man’s moral life. But though a transition 
from the bondage of natural necessity to spiritual free- 
dom is not inconceivable, the question arises whether it is 
conceivable under the conditions here laid down, or in j 
the manner here described. If we start from the idea ; 
of man as but a unit amidst the infinite multiplicity of 
other finite units, a single force encompassed and deter- 
mined by the endless series of natural forces, is not 
freedom excluded by the very conditions of the problem % C \ 
To make freedom a possible achievement, there must be ! 
at least some fulcrum on which it can be made to rest, 
some qualitative distinction between the one force which 
is destineTt^tnumph and the many forces which are to 
be overcome. If each finite mode, each member of the I 

series of causes and effects, has precisely the same value 1 

as another, is not the possibility of freedom simply in 
the ratio of one to infinity *? If individuality be only 
the “force by which each individual persists in his 
own existence,” and that is infinitely surpassed by the 
multiplicity of similar external forces, is not individual 
freedom reduced to a numerical contradiction 1 ? Must 
not man be something more than “ a part of nature ” to ,| 
begin with, in order to the possibility of escape from its j 
bondage % J 

But even if we concede the possibility of freedom, 


-a* — |fefc % z 
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can the transition he accom pl ished in the way in which. 
Spinoza d escribes it % The problem is that which arises 
from the conflict between the positive or self-asserting 
and the negative or passive elements of man’s nature ; 
and Spinoza’s manner of solving it is, as we shall see, 
simply by the elimination of the latter. The negative 
element disappears, leaving only the purely affirmative 
to hold the held. But as in the idea of God, so in that 

of man, pure affirmation, apart from negation, L i s a n 

impossible conception. In the struggle with passion, 
according to Spinoza, reason prevails, but it prevails, not 
by overcoming and subordinating passion, but simply 
by abstracting from or excluding it. Yet if it is not 
shown that in some way the natural desires and passions 
can be rationalised, they are simply left behind as an 
unresolved element. As organic life does not maintain 
itself by the exclusion, but by the transformation, of 
mechanical and chemical elements, so the ideal of the 
rational life is that not of a, passionless l ife, but of a 
Hfg i n which pass ion is transcended and transforme d. < 
In one sense man can never cease to be “a part of 
nature,” but in the higher life nature has itself become, 
a part of reason. 

The force of these and other criticisms of the con- 
cluding part of the 4 Ethics ’ will be seen by considering a 
little more in detail (1) Spinoza’s conception of human 
bondage, and (2) his theory of the transition from bond- 
age to freedom. 


THE BONDAGE OP MAN. 


"When we examine what Spinoza means by ££ the 
bondage of man,” we find that if ultimately resolves 
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jitself into that con diti oned or determined nati^jshifih 
Spertains to all individual _ finite t hings . Freedom is 
jself-actrvity or self-determination, bo ndage i s subj ection 
!to external causation. We act or are active “when 
>7 anything takes place in us of which we are the adequate 
■1 cause, or which can be deduced solely from the laws of 
our own nature ; ” “ we are passive, therefore, in so far 
as we are a part of nature — a part, that is, which cannot 
be conceived by itself and without the other parts.” 1 
But as “ no individual finite thing can exist or be deter- 
mined to act unless it be determined to exist and act by 
another which is also finite and has a determined exist- 
ence, as that also by a third, & c.,” 2 it follows that “ it 
is impossible that man should not be a part of nature or 
should be capable of undergoing only changes which can 
be understood through his own nature, and of which it 
is the adequate cause.” 3 

Itjs_true, as we have seen, that Spinoza introduces 
into his account of the individual nature an element 
which seems to modify the law of absolute external 
causation, a self-maintaining impulse or capacity to re- 
act on outward influences, and to “ persevere in its own 
! being.” But inasmuch as this element of apparent 
j independence belongs to all finite things alike, it does 
j not in the least modify the preponderance of the whole 
| or of the infinite multiplicity of external causes over 
Ueach individual thing, or affect man’s bondage as a 
part of nature. “ The force by which a man persists 
in existing is limited and infinitely surpassed by the 
power of external causes.” 4 Moreover, when we con- 
sider the special case of man as an intelligent and moral 
X Etb. iv. 2, dem. 2 Etb. i. 28. » Etb. iv. 4. 4 Mb. iv. % 
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"being, this all-dominating power of nature over the in- 
dividual loses nothing of its force. T he medi um bv 
which nature exerts its power over h.iny isjfa&. influence 
of th,e .,passiQns ; the struggle of the individual with the 
determining power of external causes becomes, in the 
case of man, the struggle of the mind or the idea of 
the body with the passive emotions. But the passive 
emotions are simply various modifications of the feelings 
of pleasure and pain, which reflect the affections of the 
body, or necessarily arise when the body is affected by 
external causes ; and the mind in the unequal struggle 
has no more power to resist the emotions than the body, 
as an individual mode of extension, to resist its . affec- 
tions by external nature. “ By pleasure,” says Spinoza, 
£C I mean a passive state by which the mind passes to a 
greater, by pain a passive state by which it passes to a 
lesser, perfection.” “ Emotion, which is called a pas- 
sivity of the soul, is a confused idea by which the mind 
affirms of its body a force of existence greater or less 
than before, and by which it is determined to think one 
thing rather than another .” 1 Thus the whole content of 
the mind’s experience, all that moves or affects it, is 
due, not to its own activity, but to something that is 
external and foreign to it. If, under the sway of pas- 
sion, it has sometimes a feeling of increased as well as of 
diminished power, the former, alike with the latter, as 
being determined from without, is only the witness to 
its bondage. T he strength of passio n is only a spnrio M 
strength , an activity that is produced by passivit y, and 
which, like the increased power produced by wine, is in 
reality a sign of weakness. Spinoza’s conclusion there- 
1 Ett. iii., general del of Emotion. 
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for (3 is, tliat neither in mind nor body, neither as a 
mode of thought nor as a mode of extension, can 
the individual man be the free cause of his own ac- 
tions, that “in the mind there is no free will ,” 1 and 
that if men think themselves free, it is only because 
“ they are conscious of their volitions and desires, and 
never dream of the causes which have disposed them so 
to will and desire.” 2 “ It is impossible,” says he, “ that 

man should not he a part of nature ; . . . hence it 
follows that he is necessarily always in jubjegi^on to 
passions, that he follows and obeys the general order of 
nature, and that he accommodates himself thereto as the 
nature of things requires.” 3 “I have explained,” he 
writes, at the conclusion of his account of the emotions, 
“ the principal emotions and changes of mind which 
arise from the combination of the three primary emo- 
tions, desire, pleasure, and pain. It is evident from this 
that we _ are in many way s driven a bout by external 
p auses, a nd like th e wave s of the sea driven by conten d- 
ing wind s, we are^ swayed h ither and thith er, uncon- 
scious of the issue and^of our destin y.” 4 

Such7 then, is Spinoza’s account of the state of bond- 
age from which man’s moral history starts. That it is 
• ngt a complete or exhaustive account of human nature, 
but only of its first or l owest stage, he himself expressly 
teHs us. It is only the diagnosis of the disease which 
is necessary in order to the understanding of the cure. 
“ ItjLS necessary tp kn t he infirmity of our natur e ” — 
i ts impotenc e, that is, under the sway of the passion s — 
“before we can determine what reason can do to liberate 

ii. 48. 2 Etli. L, App. 

iv. 4 and car. 4 Eth. iii. 59, sclioL 
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us from their control. ” 1 But before passing to what he 
has to say of “ the course that is prescribed to us by 
reason,” we maypause for a moment to consider whethei 
his description of what he^calls “ the impotence of hu 
man nature ” is _s elf -consistent, and whether that impo 
tence has not been so defined as to place it beyond th > 
reach of remedy. In other words, we may inquire, i] 
the first place, whether the conception jff a conscio us 
being under a law of causation in the same sense as..; 
m odificatio n _ of matter, Ts a possible con ception ; anc * 
secondly, whether, if conceivable, it can be made a basis 
for anything higher. Is such a sta^^ 
sible for a consci o us subjec t % If^ possible, can_he,„everj 
em erge from it 1 * 

1. The bondage of man, as we have seen, is or arises 
from that conditioned or determined nature which per- 
tains to all individual finite things. It is common to 
body and mind — to man as a mode of extension, and to 
man as a mode of thought. In both points of view he 
is determined by what is external to his own being; 
the mind is a link in the series of ideas in the 








causes and effects. The former is no more the author o; 


its own desires and volitions t han the latter of its own ■ 
affections of motion and rest. Both are under a law 
p of external, mechanical causation. Mind is^sim ply 
s piritual s automaton.” The order and connection of 
thoughts is the same as the order and connection of 
things. But unless the two processes are absolutely 
identical — in which case the distinction between thought 
and extension would be a distinction without a difference 


Elk. iv. 17, sclioL 
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— can we attach any meaning to the conception of an 
| idea' externally operated on by another idea , or of a mind 
j externally acted on by its passions, as one material thing 
I or body by another ? Ideas, Spinoza himself tells ns, 
“are not mere images formed in us by contact with ex- 
ternal bodies like lifeless pictures on a panel.” We can 
think one body or mode of extension as lying outside of 
and acting on another ; but can we conceive of the pro- 
cess as exactly reflected or paralleled in the relation of 
the idea of one body to that of another? We can, of 
course, think or have an idea of mechanical causation, 
but the idea of a mechanical effect is not mechanically 
determined by the idea of a mechanical cause. A passion 
is “ a confused idea, by the presence of which the mind 
is determined to think one thing rather than another,” 


A passion, that is to say, is “ present to the mind,” and 
then, by its operation on the mind, thoughts and desires 
-spring up therein. But a passion, a feeling of pleasure 
or pain, cannot be first present to the mind in the sense 
of being externally in contact with it, and then begin to 
operate upon it. Being present to the mind means that 
t the mind is conscious of it, that it is already, in a sense, 

| in the mind, and therefore the subsequent mental changes 
-thoughts, desires, volitions — are not the result of a 
[ merely external causation. Thejchange in the , mind i s 
pjb determined by the passion, as one ph ysical event i s 
eterniined by an antecedent event, but the mind , is 
I determined by a condition of which it. Js its elf th e 
isourge. The earliest or lowest stage at which we can 
Mate the beginning of man’s mental history is one in 
which he is not “ a part of nature,” in the sense of being * 
subjected to appetites, impulses, passions which are out- 
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side of the nature that is to be determined by them. It 
may, indeed, be possible to conceive of a lower stage than 
this — of sensitive creatures that are under the control of 
blind impulse, and therefore absolutely determined from 
without. But if the lower animals be such creatures, 
self-conscious beings from the very outset of their con- 
scious life belong to a different order. If there is a 
stage at which man can be regarded as a being of merely 
animal impulses and passions, so long as it lasts his 

moral history has not begun. A conscious jLmp.ul.se Isf 

ngt the same as a merely natural or" animal impulse! 
The infusion of the element of consciousness change^ 
its nature. In becoming a motive of human ..^action, 
an appetite or passi on undergoes a radi cal trans forma- 
tion . lib is no_ longer an external motor acting o n th e 
mind ; it has already been taken out of the sphere of 
externality, and in its character of motor become as 
tlnngT^in a sense, of the mind's own creation. In so 


far, therefore, as the passions are natural forces, and 
marT*ca n IBe regarded as a p art of nature under th^ 
bondage of external causatio n, h e is not vet a think - 
i ng, conscious bein g ; and the moment you conceive! 
of him as such, it ceases to be possible for you to 
account for his actions by a law of external causation 

— an element of self- d At-Arrmr^tinp ATiiftrs IflfcQ all 

that determines him. Unmotived volition and action 
isTndeed an absurd and impossible notion, b^ eqpdllf 
absurd is that of a consc ious being impelled bf 
p urely external caus es. “ Human bondage/ 5 therefore, ] 
in Spinoza's sense of the word 


is not thinkable,, 


and could only be made to seem thinkable by al 
false separation , betwe en motives ^and ,jyplitipn — he- 1 
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tween passions acting on the mind, and the mind on 
which they act. 

2. It may he urged as a further objection to Spinoza’s 
doctrine, that if man were under such a bondage he could 
never escape from it. Spinoza proceeds to show how 
reason liberates man from the slavery of passion and 
elevates him into participation in the freedom and bless- 
edness of God. But his conception . of human freedom, 
hownye r true in itsel f, is np.tjegiti mately reached. His 
“ free man ” is not the man with whom he started, and 
it is only by an unconscious modification of his original 
conception that he contrives to rear upon it his doctrine of 
freedom. To make freedom a possible attainment, there 
‘must be some germ of it to begin with. Imagination 
may picture to itself the transformation of a stone or plant 
or animal into a rational nature, but for thought there 
can be no such transformation. The stone or organism 
does not become a man, but the idea of the former is 
dropped and that of the latter substituted for it. In the 
same way Spinoza’s bondsman may be represented as 
becoming a free man; but from his definition of the 
former the transformation is for imagination only, not 
for thought. If the agencies that constitute nature or 
the system of being lie outside of the individual mind, 
and dominate it from without, they can never cease to do 
• so. Mind can only become free in the presence of what 
I is external to it, by supjjosing it from the outset capable 
j of finding itself therein — that is, by supposing in it that 
\ which has virtually annulled the externality. Limiting 
^conditions can never cease to limit a nature that is not 
from' the first potentially beyond the limits. A slave 
could never become a free citizen of the State unless he 
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were capable of finding himself in the constitution and 
laws of the State. If ^anima l passions rule man from 
without, an animal he must r emain. Reason indeed 
may, as Spinoza shows, attain the supremacy in man’s 
life ; but it is only because man is from the beginning 
something different from the being of whom Spinoza; 
speaks, for only that being which, in some sense, creates ' 
the forces that act on it, can have in it the latent capa-i 
city to control them. It is, in short, the presence hr 
miaff of something which is not subject to the bondage 
of externality, that constitutes the fulcrum by which its 
freedom can be achieved. 

TRANSITION FROM BONDAGE TO FREEDOM. 

Spinoza’s conception of human bondage is, as we have 
seen, self-contradictory. A being who is subject to a 
law of purely external causation is incapable of freedom, 
and therefore incapable of bondage. To be a part of 
nature would be no bondage to man if he could be a part 
of it. The very term “ bo ndag e ” implies that essentiaUy 
and fromjKe Tirstf Tie is sotagEhincr m ore. One mode of V 
matter is not in bondage another, a physical effect is 
not in bondage to its cause ; to he so related is simply 
the expression of its very nature. Subjection to the 
passions would be no sjgpry ; the vicious man would be 
as innocent as an animal, if like the animal he were blind- 
ly determined by his appetites. Spinoza’s “ bondage,” 
as interpreted by the proof he gives of it, is simply 
modality or finitude, and it applies to man as a mode of 
thought precisely as it applies to him as a mode of ex- 
tension. It implies no more reaction in the individual 
mind than in a stone, against the determining power of 
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. tlie infinite series of external causes. But, in order to 
I lend to “bondage” the deeper signification which the 
term implies, and to make it the basis of a theory of 
freedom, Spinoza unconsciously shif ts the . definition of 
the subject of bondage. What he wants in mind is a 
'self which can be the source of its own activity, and 
which, in so far as it is not so, is in bondage. Man 
must be something more than an individual in a world 
\)f individuals, a larger universal nature mi^Jb^aQribed 
;o him, if the limits of individuality are to be dealtjyith 
is hindrances to freedom. A' life controlled by passion 
tan be stamped as “impotence,” only if reason be 
; xssumed to be the essence, and a rational life the proper 
i lestiny of the being so controlled. To make this assump- 
tion possible, Spinoza changes and deepens the signifi- 
cance of that which constitutes the essence of mind. 
T he selfe mamteinh iff impulse in min d, which is identical 
with its essence, in order to be “ infinitely surpassed ” by 
that of all other finite natures, is at first nothing more 
and deeper in the former than in the latter. As en- 
dowed with it, the individual mind is, at most, only 
quantitatively distinguished from the infinite multipli- 
city of other individuals, one force amidst the infinitude 
of forces, to which it necessarily succumbs. B ut to 
make it at onc e capable of the bondage of nature and of 
I nsing abov e it, it has to he invested with the functions 
to ato playtlie gartof. a self- conscious , self-dete rmining 
subject. Its essence is understanding or reason , its 
essential function is knowledge or the capacity of 
adequate ideas — that knowledge which, as we have seen, 
is not inert or merely theoretical knowledge, but know - 
ledge which is instinct with the activity of will \ and 
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the goal of which is “ the consciousness of the mind's 
own perfect activity combined with the idea of God." 

“The effort of self-maintenance," Spinoza writes, 1 “is 
nothing hut the essence of a thing itself, ... its power of 
doing those things which follow necessarily from its nature. : 
But the essence o f reas on is nothing but our mind in so far as j 
it clearly and distinctly understands. . . . The effort of the f 
mind by which it endeavours to persevere in its own being 
is nothing else than understanding, and this effort at under- 
standing is the first and sole basis of virtue,” — the source, 
that is, of its moral and spiritual life. “ The essence of the 
mind consists in knowledge, which involves the knowledge 
of God, and without it, it can neither be nor be conceived.” 2 
“ Man acts absolutely according to the laws of his own nature 
when he lives under the guidance of reason.” 3 “To act 
rationally is nothing else than to do those things which follow \ 
from the necessity of our own nature considered in itself 
alone.” 4 “We know assuredly nothing to be good save 
what helps, nothing to be evil save what hinders, under- 
standing.” 5 

By this tacit modification of the definition of mind, 
Spinoza, as we have said, infuses into it that element of 
self-determination which, makes it a possible subject of 
bo nda ge and of a process of emancipation from bon dage, 

(1.) As to the former: human bondage, instead of 
being merely another name for fmitude, or the deter- 
mination of a single mode by the infinite series of ex- 
ternal modes, becomes now the subjection of reason or 
of a being essentially rational to t he irration al It is no 
longeFsimply the relation of one “ part of nature ” to' 

1 Eth. iv. 26, dem. 3 Ibid., 37, dem. 

3 Eth. iv. 35, cor. 1. 4 Eth. iv. 5$, dem. 

§ Eth. iv, 27. 
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the whole, but it is the subjection of the spiritual to the 
natural. Beason or intelligence is essentially active, a 
rational nature has in it the spring of perpetual activity. 
It is of its very essence to realise itself, to be the ade- 
quate cause of its own thoughts and volitions, to make 
its whole experience the expression of its own essence ; 
and as pain and all painful emotions are the indications 
of restrained or diminished power, it is the characteristic 
of a rational nature to be a stranger to pain, to revel, so 
to speak, in the unbroken consciousness of its own 
; energy. Bgt, through the mediu m of th e passi ons, a 
^foreign element gains access to dhe^^pi.nd, ideas intrud e 
Upon it which are no longer its own . creation, but which 
Reflect the involuntary affections of the body by the 
External world. A host of desires and emotion s a r ise 
in it of which it is not itself the source ; the presence 
of pain, and of emotions coloured by pain, betrays its 
repressed activity; and even its pleasurable or joyous 
emotions, and the sense of power that accompanies them, 
are not of legitimate origin, but, being due to external 
stimulus, are the sign of the mind’s weakness, not of its 
strength. Again , it is of the very essence of a rational 
nature, not only to determine itself, but to determine 
itself by uniform and invariable principles of action.,,. 
“ Whatever the mind conceives under the guidance of 
reason, it conceives under the same form of eternity or 
necessity, and it is affected by it with the same certi- 
tude” 1 — ?.e., independently of all variable conditions or 
l of the accidents of time and place. The good. j yhich is, 
its satisfa ction is an gbsolute_good, a good which canng t 
be diminished by distance or lapse of time, and which 
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is the same for all m ind s. But it is of the very nature 
of the passions to introduce into the mind an element of 
fitfulness and caprice, and to determine our actions by a 
good which is contingent and fluctuating. Pleasure and : 
gain, reflecting as they do the affections of the body, j 
vary with individual temperament, with the accidental j 
and ever-changing relations of the individual to outward j 
things, with the nearness or distance in time and space 
of the objects that affect us. Hence the inroad, on the j 
mind of a whole brood of emotions — of desire and. aver-/ 
sion, hope and fear, pride and humility, timidity andj 
daring, exultation and remorse, &c. — which disturb its] 
ftjii grnTnity , and render it the slave of accident and irra-j 
tionality. Hence, too, the tyran ny o f warring passion s J 
and the disturbance of that harmony and repose which 
constitute the atmosphere of reason. Por whilst the 
objects of reason are the same for all minds, and they 
who seek them seek a good which is common to all, 
which can never be diminished by the multiplicity of 
participants, and which each individual must desire that 
others should seek; 1 on the other hand, pleasure and 
pain, from which the passions spring, are in their nature 
purely individual. Hot only do their objects affect dif- 
ferent men in an infinite variety of ways, so that what 
one desires and loves, another may hate and shun, but 
their appropriation by one implies the loss of them to 
all besides. Envy, jealousy, anger, hatred, all the malign 
passions, beset those who make pleasure their good. In 
these and other ways Spinoza shows that the passions, 
as the word indicates, imply the passivity or bondage of 
man’s true nature. The essence of the mind is reason. 


1 Eth. iv. 18, 86, 87. 
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t he autonomy of reason i ts freedom ; hut in so far as the 
mind is under the control of passion, our actions “ no 



longer follow from the laws of our own nature, hut are 
determined hy what is alien to it.” To let passion rule 
is a kind of suicide, for a suicide is one “ who is over- 
come hy external causes, and those which are contrary 
to his own nature.” 1 On the other hand, C£ man is free 
in ss_far as he_is led hy reason, for then only is he 
determined to act hy causes which can he adequately 
understood hy his own nature alone.” 2 “We see thus 
the difference between a man who is led solely hy emo- 
tion or opinion and a man who is led hy reason. The 
former, whether he will or no, does those things of 
which he is utterly ignorant; the latter does those things 
only which he knows to he of the highest importance in 
life, and which therefore he desires above all. There- 
fore I call the former a slave, the latter a free man.” 3 
(2. ) The conception of human b ondage which Spinoz a 
has now reached supplies him with a basis for his doc- 
trine of freedom, and indicates the process by which the 
transition from bondage to freedom is mediated. So 
longfas bondage is identical with determination or 
finitude, freedom is impossible, or possible only hy the 
annulling of the very existence of the being to whom it 
pertains. But if the freedom of man he conceived, not 
as indetermination hut as determination hy the laws of 
his own nature, the possibility thereof resolves itself 
into the question whether that nature can rise above the 
external influences which^ominate it. As the lowest 
stage of knowledge is that of imagination or inadequate 
ideas, so the lowest stage of. tha,. moral life is that of 
iv. 20, schol. 2 Tract. Pol., cap. ii. 11. 3 Etli. iv. 66, scliol* 
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bon dage to the jrassions, which are, if not simply an- 
other form of inadequate ideas, necessarily generated by 
them. C an we risa.,,f rom this state ; and if so, how ? 
IaJrae .dom possible ; and if possible, ^w hajLiajQi e pro cess 
b y wh iehiiis achieved ? 

As to the first of these questions, it may be said that 
the answer is involved in the doctrine that the activity 
of reason is essentially pleasurable, and that pain belongs 
only to the passions. The paiippf, bondage, is the pr of 
pheey of freedom. Pain, in other words, is the coni 
sciousnesa-.oi J ..limitation or repressed activity, and thJj 
maadJifaat is conscious of its limits is dr^^ 
he yqpd theg L If man could be perfectly happy unde# 
tEe^aominion of passion, his moral condition would be 
hopeless. The fact that in the lowest stage of selfish! 
indulgence there is an element of unrest is the witness I 
to the presence in man of a nature greater than his pas-| 
sions, and capable of rising above them. 

But granting the possibility of freedom, how is it tq 
be attaine d % I n the conflict of passi on w hat are t he 
weapons at the command of reason ? In answer to this 
question, Spinoza enumerates what he terms “ the 
remedies of the emotions, or what the mind, considered 
in itself alone, can do against them.” 1 The m or e im- 
portamtof these “ remedies ” we shall briefly consider. 

1. “The mind’s power over the emotions consists,! 
first, in the actual knowledge of the emotions.” Th elj 
knowledge of passion destroys passion. “ An emotion 
whiefi xs a passion ceases to be a passion as soon as we 
form a clear and distinct idea of it.” 2 Spinoza’s proof 
of this proposition is in substance this — that a passion 
1 Eth. v. 20, seliol. 2 Eth. v. S. 
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is, or rests on, “a confused idea,” and that forming a 
clear and distinct idea of it is equivalent to the vanish- 
ing of the confusion. Error is extinguished, and its 
power over the mind ceases when we know it a* error. 
Moreover, a passion is a confused idea “ of an affection 
of the body. 31 But there is no affection of the body of 
which we cannot form a clear and distinct idea. ‘We 
can rise above the confusion of ordinary knowledge to 
the clear intelligence of reason. When, therefore, we 
think a passion, what remains of it is not the passion 
itself, but the true idea of it, or that is involved in it. 
It is thus transferred from the sphere of our passivity to 
that of our activity. Reason not only masters passion, 
but receives a fresh accession of power ; it not only de- 
I tects the illusion, but becomes possessed of the truth 
| that underlies it, so that what we sought blindly from 
passion we now seek intelligently or from rational 
\ motives. 

Stripped of its technical form, th e dri ft ofJSpinoza’s 
argument seems to be this : When it is asserted that 
by the knowledge^" our passions we gain the mastery 
over them, or “ that every one has the power clearly and 
distinctly to understand himself and his emotions, and 
therefore, if not absolutely, yet in part, of bringing it 
about that he should not be subject to them,” 1 it is 
obviously notmaeant th at to have a theoretical k now- 
l edge of passion is to be exempt from its control, whi^Ji 
I would be as absur d as to say that the di agnosis of a 
disease is equivalent to its cure. Nor, again, is Spinoza’s 
doctrine simply lie commonplace maxim, that as an 
I en em y we know is comparatively harmless, so by study- 
1 Bfch. v. 4, sehol. 
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ing our passions we learn how to be on our guard 
against them. But whathe means is, that when we gainj 
the poi nt of view of true knowledge, passion loses its hold; 
overus. As. in the intelleetual sp)here, the aspect of the' 
world as it is for imagination, in which all things are 
regarded from a purely individual standpoint, is off 
necessity annulled when we rise to the higher stand- 
point of reason, in which all things are discerned iif 
their universal and necessary relations, — so^ in th 
ethical sphere, the attitude of purely individual feeling 
in- which things are good or evil only as they contribute 
to the satisfaction of our appetites and passions, vanishei 
away when we rise to that higher attitude in which wet 
identify ourselves with the universal interests, and look] 
on our particular pleasures and pains in the light of tha - 
universal order of which we are but an insig nifi cant' 
part. So viewed, our particular satisfactions lose their 
deceptive importance. They become no more to us, or^ 
to reason in us, than those of other individuals, and 
in f initely less than the interests of that universe of 
being to which we and they belong. Thus, regarded 
from the point of view of reason, the passions cease to 
exist for us except in so far as they are functions of 
the universal, or forms under which reason itself is 
realised. 

These considerations explain to us also the sequel of 
Spinoza’s argument, in which he maintains that i n thug 
kno wing our passions we transform them into elements 
of the m ind’s activit y “ To all actions,” he writes, “ to 
wKicEwe are determined by passion, we can be deter- 
mined without passion by reason.” 1 “ Every desire,” it 

1 Eth. iv. 59. 
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is added, “ which springs from an emotion wherein the 
mind is passive, would become useless if men were guided 
by reason.” 1 And again : “ All appetites or desires are 
passions only in so far as they spring from inadequate 
ideas, and the same results are ranked as virtues when 
they are aroused or generated by adequate ideas. For 
all desires by which we are determined to any action 
may arise as well from adequate as from inadequate 
! ideas.” 2 There is, in other words, a rational meaning or 

( end underlying the passions, and what we seek blindly 
under the influence of passion we may seek deliberately 
under the guidance of reason. When we know or form 
an adequate idea of a passion, we discern this under- 
lying end, and make it an object of conscious deliberate 
pursuit. “We must endeavour to acquire as far as 
possible a clear and distinct idea of every emotion, in 
order that the mind may be thus, through emotion, 
determined to think of those things which it clearly and 
distinctly perceives and in which it fully acquiesces, and 
thus that the emotion itself may be separated from the 
thought of an external cause and connected with true 
thoughts; whence it will come to pass, not only that 
love, hatred, &c., will be destroyed, but also that 
appetites and desires which usually arise from such 

( emotions will become incapable of excess.” 3 Even the 
lowest appetites are capable of being thus transferred 
from the sphere of passion to that of reason, from the 
passive to the active side of our nature. The wise or 
free man is no longer impelled by hunger or lust, hut 
by the rational endeavour after that to which these 
.appetites point — the preservation and continuance of 
1 EtK iv. 59, scTiol. 2 Eth. v. 4, schol. 


* Ibid. 
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the life of the individual and the race. Ambitio.ii and 
kindred passions are based on the desire “that other 
men should live after our fashion ; ” but this is only an 
irrational aim when it is the dictate of blind, selfish 
impulse ; in a nature that is elevated to the universality! 
of reason it becomes simply the endeavour that all men| 
should lead a rational life. Animal courage or daring 
purged of its impulsive character, becomes that wise 
presence of mind which may express itself as much in 
evading danger as in facing and overcoming it. 1 Even 
those emotions, such as pity or compassion, which we 
are wont to regard as good and praiseworthy, are, con- 
sidered merely as emotions, bad and hurtful ; 2 but reason! 
or the rational man extracts the valuable element in! 
them, and instead of being impulsively moved by the ! 
calamities and tears of the wretched, seeks on rational 
grounds to ameliorate their condition. 3 Tlius, in general, 
the know ledge of passion annihilates passion, andjaib- 
stitutes for it the cal m and deliberate activity of reason. 
A perfectly wise man would be absolutely passionless, 
and therefore absolutely free. He “ would hate no man, 
envy no man, be angry with no man,” and for the same 
reason, would love and pity no man, do nothing at the 
mere dictate of feeling, hut would order his life from 
purely rational motives for the general good. 4 

2. As another and kindred “ remedy for the passions,” 
or means of attaining freedom, Spinoza points out that 
“ the mind can bring it about that all bodily affections 
or images of things should he referred,” (a) to “the 
common properties of things or deductions therefrom,” 

1 Eth. iv. 69. a Eth. iv. 50. 

3 Ibid., dem. 4 Efch. iv. 76, dem. and scbol. 
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or (?;)^to “the idea of God .” 1 This “remedy for the 
passions ” is only the converse or correlate of that which 
we have just considered. Thought or reason transforms 
the object as well as the subj ect of pass ion. When I 
think or # know myself, the passion vanishes ; when I 
think or know the world, it ceases to be that world 
which appeals to passion. The latter result is, indeed, 
already involved in the former. Even from Spinoza’s 
peculiar point of view, thought and its outward object 
stand or fall with each other. The world, as it was for 
inadequate thought, no longer exists for that which has 
become adequate; thought cannot rise from the indi- 
vidual to the universal without implying a parallel ele- 
vation in the extended world which is its object. 

But though the one transformation implies the other, 
It is possible, following our author, to consider them 
Separately. The dominion of passion may be conceived 
of as the dominio n of t he world and the th|sgs^ ofjjm 
world over a nature l ar ge r than the mselv es — of the 
world as it is for sense and imagination over a nature 
the essence of which is reason, of the things of the 
world in their fictitious reality and independence 
over a nature the essence of which is the idea or self- 
affirmation of God. The “ bondage,” on that supposi- 
tion, woul d be that , of an infinite nature imm lailDjsdJn 
the finite , of a being whose essence is light, harmony, 
eternal order and unity, in a world of darkness and dis- 
cordancy. The deliverance from this bondage is that 
“ remedy for the passions ” to which Spinoza here points. 
Annihilate the world, and the passions which were re- 
lated to it die a natural death. But the world on which 


i Etli. v. 14 and 12. 
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passion fed has no real existence. Nothing really is as 

to imagination it seemed to be. The individual things 

to which the affections of the body were referred, and / 

which, through these affections, became the objects of 

desire and aversion, love and hate, are purely, illusory. 

The body and its affections, and all bodies which affect x - 

it, are nothing save as determined by universal relations ; 

of cause and effect, which link the whole order or sys- , 

■ *■' 

tem of things into one vast unity. The mind that is 
the prey of the passions is wasting itself on a vain, 
show, fastening on that as real and permanent which is 
fugitive and evanescent. Thought or reason dissolves 
the sh ow, and with it the passions to which it gave 
b i r t h. Passion, again, in its fluctuation and variable- 
ness, is based on relations to a world which is the scene 
of arbitrariness and accident. But there is no such 
world. The “common, properties,” the universal laws, 
of things determine their relations by an absolute neces- 
sity, and when we “ refer the affections of the body ” to " 
these, when the world puts off the mask of change and 
contingency, and the presence of eternal order and ne- 
cessity confronts us, the restless alternations of . satiety 
and discontent vanish with the illusory world they re- 
flected. “If we remove a disturbance of the mind or 
an emotion from the thought of an external cause, and 
connect it with other thoughts, then will love or hatred 
towards the external cause, and also the fluctuations 
of the mind which arise from these emotions, be de- 
stroyed.” 1 But further, in the real world which sup- 
plants the illusory world of imagination, there is some- 
thing deeper even than the C£ common properties ” which 
1 BUl v. 2. 
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reason* discerns. Thought, even when it has grasped 
the universal principles or laws which hind all finite 
things- in the bonds of an unchangeable necessity, falls 
short of apprehending their deepest meaning. “The 
mind can bring it about that all bodily affections and 
images of things should be referred to the idea of God .” 1 
It is possible, as we have seen, for thought to rise to a 
point of view from which the world is contemplated, 
not merely as a system of things conditioning and con- 
ditioned by each other, but asja system in. which all 

things are seen in the light of that absolute unity of 
|whicE. jiiey are only the infinitely varied expression, 
flhe true “ existence of things ” is that which is ascribed 
to them because of this, that from the eternal necessity 
of the nature of God an infinity of things follows in 
infinite ways .” 2 The system of the world, in other 
words, contains an element of unresolved diversity till 
the particular existence of things, and their mediating 
link of causation, are no longer independent, and by the 
glance of immediate “intellectual intuition” we can, so 
to speak, see the whole at once — all diversi ty in un ity, 
fill thinking things, all objects of jhought as expressions 
jof tha t “ide a of God” which is their immanent prin- 
ciple and essence . In this highest and truest knowledge 
|>f the world lies the secret of complete emancipation 
from the bondage o 


QDij, In the sphere of the passions that 
©motion is most vivid and powerful which is referred to a 
present rather than an absent object, or to a greater rather 
than a lesser number of objects, or to objects that most 
frequently recur; and an emotion possessing all these 
1 Etb. v. 14 2 Etli. ii. 45, schoL 
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characteristics would prevail over every other. But if 
there be one object or idea which is ever present and 
incapable of being excluded by any other, which a 
things and thoughts suggest, and from which everythin 
else derives its significance and reality — then must tha 
idea, and the emotion to which it gives rise* dominate 
every other in the mind in which it dwells. Now, just 
such is the id ea of God,. It is the idea to which it is 
possible for the mind “ to refer all bodily affections or 
images of things,” and in the mind which has achieved 
this result, to which all things speak of God, or are seen 
only as they exist in God, all passions that relate only 
to things finite and transient are quelled, and every othe: 
e mo tion is absorbed in that “intellectual love wjffich 
only anothe r aspect .of the inkufr^T'^owiedge of God 
Finally, whilst every other emotion limits the mind 7 
activity, this is the expression of its highest freedom 
For whilst all passion “springs from pleasure or pain 
accompanied with the idea of an external cause,” thi 
emotion springs fr om a ca use which is no longer outw; 


or foreign to tbe mind, but is it s own inmost essence 
Subjection to absolute truth is the freedom of in 


gence. For the mind, the essence of which is that self- 
affirming impulse which is in reality the self-affirmation 
of God in it, and for which the world is a world in 
which all things are seen in God, or awaken the thought 
and love of God, subjection to what is external ceases : 
every object it contemplates, everything that stirs thr 
fount of feeling, only contributes to its own purest actfv 
ity. The mind that is o ne with God is free of a vm 


verse in wmcJb 
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In reviewing this theory of the transition from bondage 
to freedom, it may be pointed out that its main defect 
seems to lie in the abstract ideal of man’s highest life on 
which it is based. Freedom is pure self-affirmation or 
sell-activity, all passion is negation of that activity. The 
ideal, therefore, of the moral life is that of an absolutely 
passionless life. The “ life according to reason ” is that 
in which the agent is determined “ by reason without 
passion.” Eeason and passion cannot coexist. Where 
emotion is contrary to reason, it is noxious ; where it 
coincides with reason, it is useless : in either case, it 
is an invasion from without on that purely self-affirming 
activity in which the mind’s freedom consists. The 
triumph of reason is not the subjugation but the ex- 
tinction of passion. To think a passion is to kill it. 
Thought and* passion are opposed as activity and pas- 
sivity, and the positing of the former is equivalent to 
the annulling of the latter. Further, it follows from 
this that the free or rational life is one from which 
pain or sorrow is absolutely excluded. Pain is the 
indication of repressed activity ; pleasure, in the sense 
in which it is not of the nature of passion, of unimpeded 
or expanding activity. Into the spiritual life, therefore, 
no feeling of which pain or sorrow is an element can 
enter ; and judged by this criterion, humility, penitence, 
pity, compassion, and kindred emotions must be pro- 
nounced to be evil . 1 

But it is to be remarked that a freedom which is thus 
identified with passionless intelligence, or the pure self- 
affirmation of reason apart from negation, is either an 
impossible notion, or a notion which is only a moment 
1 Etk. xv. 50, 53. 54. 
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or factor in the true idea of freedom. It is true that the 
affirmation of a self which is above and beyond the pas- 
sions, though not in itself spiritual freedom, is a step in the 
process towards it. It is of the very essence of a spiritual 
nature to be conscious of a self which is more than any or 
all particular desires and affections, which does not come 
and "go with the succession of feelings, but underneath 
all their transiency and changefulness remains ever one 
with itself, posits or affirms itself in opposition to their 
negativity. But though this self-affirmation is an element 
o f the p rocess, it is only an element. A pu rely self- 
affirming intelligence, or, otherwise expressed, a rational 
will which has no materials of activity outside of itself, 
is a mere a bstractio n. It is a determiner without any- 1 
thing to determine, a universal without t he par ticular, 
the blan k form of the moral life without any filling jdt 
coBia.n£ Reason can never realise itself merely by will- 
ing to be rational ; it can only do so by willing particular \ 
acTs“^whicE come under the form of rationality. And 
this implies that the general principle or aim of reason 
can only fulfil itself thr ough particular desires, impulse s, 
passion s, whichjhave their own en ds or o bjects. An 
intelligence feeding only on itself dies of inanition, or 
rather, never begins to live. But whilst thus the ex- 
tinction of passion would be the extinction of spirit- 
ual life, or whilst an intelligence that could annihilate 
passion would annihilate the very materials of its own 
existence, yet, on the other hand, the passions, in so far 
as they remain an element of the spiritual life, do not 
remain unchanged. Reason, if ij^ does not annul, trans- 
mutes them. In th e moral str ife the conquest is not th at 
of a victor w ho slax g, his enem ies , but who makes th em. 
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is ojm thralls. Or rather it is more than that; for in 
iEe^eonflict with the passions reason achieves its own 
xeedom hy infusing into them its own rationality. It 
Realises itself hy elevating the natural impulses and 
desires into its own universality. As the touch of art 
torifies matter, transmutes stones and pigments into the 
ieauty and splendour of the ideal ; or as organic life, 
Whilst it takes up inorganic materials into itself, leaves 
hem not unchanged, hut assimilates and transforms • 
ihem, suffuses them with its own power and energy, — so 
[he impulses and passions of the natural self are hut the 
jaw material which the spiritual . self ^transforms into Jhe 
>rgans of its own life. The free man, the man who has 
entered into the imiversal life of reason, is still a creatine 
|f flesh and blood; he hungers and thirsts, he is no 
mger to ordinary appetites . and impulses, or to those 
ider passions which animate the most unspiritual 
,tures. But in living, not for his individual pleasure, 
ait for the higher ends of the spirit, the passions, whether 
the mere organic basis of the spiritual life, or as con- 
trolled and denied for the sake of it, or as used up as its 
rlsources, become, to # the spirit, i nstinct with it s ow n 
vitality and fr eedom. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

IMMORTALITY AND THE BLESSED LIFE. 

Spinoza’s doctrine o f immo rtality is, in one point of 
view,~onTy anoffinr form of his doctrine of freedom. It 
is the passions or passive emotions which hinder the 
mind’s inherent activity and subject it to the control of 
a foreign element. But so long as the body exists, the 
passions must more or less limit the autonomy of reason. 
For the passions correspond to and reflect the affections 
which the body receives from external bodies ; or, other- 
wise expressed, they are due to the illusory influence of 
the imagination, which contemplates outward objects in 
their accidental relations to the body and gives to them a 
false substantiality and independence. A passion is “a 
confused idea by which the mind affirms greater or less 
power of its body than before, and by the presence of which 
it is determined to think one thing rather than another.” 

“ Whatsoever hinders the power or activity of the body, 
the idea of that thing hinders that of the mind/’ 1 
Whilst, therefore, the body endures, we must be more or I 
less the slaves of imagination and passion. If the mind 1 
were wholly imagination it would perish with the body j 


i Et h. xii 11. 
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and i£s affections. Tlie illusory world and the ideas 
that reflect it would vanish together. But, as we have 
just seen, there is that in the mind which enables it to 
rise above the slavery of passion, to emancipate itself 
from the illusions that are generated by ideas of bodily 
affections. The true essence of mind is reason, which 
sees things, not under the fictitious limits of time, but 
under the form of eternity and in their immanent rela- 
tion to the idea of God. It is this essence of the mind 
which constitutes what Spinoza calls its “ better part,” 
and in which lies the secret at once of its freedom and its 
immortality. . It makes man free, for it raises him above 
the desires that are related to the accidental and transient, 
and brings him under the dominion of that “intellec- 
tual love ” which is the expression of his own deepest 
I mature. It makes man immortal, for, haying no relation 
l to the body and its affections, it has in it noth ing tha t 
| can be affectecL by the destruction of the body. “ There 
| is nothing in nature" that is contrary to this intellectual 
love or can take it away.” 1 “It is possible for the 
human mind to be of such a nature that that in it which 
we have shown to perish with the body is of little im- 
portance in comparison with that in it which endures.” 2 
“The eternal part of the mind is the understanding, 
through which alone we are said to act ; the part which 
we have *shown to perish is the imagination, through 
which alone we are said to be passive.” 8 

There is, however, another and very peculiar aspect 
of Spinoza’s doctrine of immortality which remains to 
he explained. We naturally ask how any such survival 

of the m ind after the destruction of t he body as is here 

2 Eth. v. 38, schol, 3 Eth v. 40, cor. 


i Eth. v. 37. 
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maintained, is consistent with the fundamental doctrine 
of t h e u niform parallelism of thought and extension, or 
with the principle that to all that takes place in the 
human mind as a mode of thought there must he some- 
thing corresponding in the human body as a mode of 
extension. Spinoza's answer to this question turns on the ) 
distinction which, according to him, obtains between theil 
“ essence ” and the “ actual existence ” of the body. The! 
mind's survival does not leave us with something in the 
sphere of thought to which nothing in the sphere of ex- 
tension corresponds. For though the particular mode of 
extension which we designate this actually existing body, 
or the body “ in so far as it is explained by duration and 
can be defined by time,” ceases to exist, there is never- 
theless an <c essence ” of the body .which c an only be 
conceived through the essence of God or under the 
form of eternity, and which therefore endures when 
everything corporeal of which we can speak in terms of 
time passes away. “ God,” says Spinoza, “ is the cause 
not only of the existence of this or that human body, 
but also of its essence.” 1 u There is necessarily in God ] 
(and therefore in the human mind) an idea which ex- 1 
presses the essence of the human body.” 2 It would | 
therefore appear Jhat not only the mi nd, but the bod y 
also, survives death. The parallelism of thought and 
extension is not affected by the destruction of the actually 
existing body. In both there is somethi ng that passe s 
away , i n both someth ing that remains. If that particu- 
lar mode of extension which we call the actually exist- 
ing body passes away, so also does that mode of thought 
which constitutes the idea of the actually existing body, 
i Eth. y. 22, dem. 


2 Etb; v. 23. dem. 
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i On the other hand, if the immortal element in mind 
(is the reason, which contemplates all things under the 
? form of eternity, in like manner the immortal element in 
} the body is that “ essence of the body ” which is the 

• object of reason. The “ form of eternity ” belongs alike 
; to the essence of the body and to the essence of the 
; mind. 

1. In criticising this theory, it may be remarked that 
in such phrases as “ the duration of the mind without 
relation to the body,” “the mind does not imagine, &e., 
save while the body endures,” Spinoza employs language 
which, as addressed to the ordinary ear, is misleading, 
inasmuch as it suggests the notion of an incorporeal im- 
/‘mortality, a survival of the purely spiritual element of 
/ man's nature when the material element has passed away. 

• Such phraseology perhaps betrays an unconscious con- 
cession to the popular concep tion of the material as the 

^'"grosser, the mental as the nobler element, and of immor- 
tality as the emancipation of the spirit from the bondage 
of matter. In any case, such language is obviously 
, ^i ncons istent with Spinoza's doctrine as above explained. 
v ""'" f Spinoza knows nothing of the false spiritualism which 
recoils from the supposed grossness or “ pravity ” of 
matter. To him, on the contrary, matter is as divine 
as mind, , modes of matter are as much the expression of 
God as modes of mind. On his principles it would be 
. equally true and equally false to say that the body sur- 
vives the mind, and to say that the mind survives the 
body. To each he ascribes an “ essence ” which is dis- 
tinct from its “ actual existence ” ; and if the essence of 
the mind survives the body regarded as a particular, 
transient modification of matter, the essence of the body 
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survives the mind regarded as the idea of that modifica- 
tion, or the particular modification of thought which 
corresponds to it. 

2. It is a more important criticism of Spinoza’s doc- 
trine that it ascribes to death or the destruction of the / 
body what is really due to reason, as the destroyer of /: 
the illusions of imagination. The triumph of mind is' 
not the destruction of the body, but the destruction of a 
false view of it. It is not achieved by the cessation of 
the body’s existence, but by the dissipation of the illu- 
sory reality ascribed to it. The immortality which is 
predicated of the mind is not continuity of existence 
after death, but its capacity to rise above the category 
of time and to see itself, the body and all things, under v 
the form of eternity. To speak of this as something I 
future, or as a capacity of living on after a certain date, j 
or of surviving a certain event, is simply to explain in? 
terms of time that the very nature of which is to tran- ! 
scend time. The immortality which is sanctioned by j 
Spinoza y s principl es js not a j^nti^ 1 

e ndowmen t^— not e xistence for indefinite time, but the! 
quality of being aboyejime. It is an immortality, there- 1 
fore, which ma y ^ TTO^ Led her e and now . In so for asfl 
we rise to the stage'^nKurfive "mlefiigence and intel- 
lectual love, we have an immediate experience of it, w^, 
enter at once into the sphere of eternity, and the old 
world of imagination vanishes away. And if we ask, 

eternal consciousness to the 
life or death of the body? it might be answered that 
the moral accep tance of death is the supreme act of 
liberation. Tor the mind that sees things under the 
form of eternity, the body, as a phenomenon in time. 
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has already vanished, the disillusioning power of reason 
has anticipated in a deeper way the physical disinte- 
gration of death. Spinoza knows nothing of the Pla- 
tonic notion of the corporeal state as an imprisonment 
of the soul, from which death liberates it. The mind 
that knows God has already achieved its liberation, and 
the eternity in which it dwells is neither hindered nor 
helped by the destruction of the body. According to 
his own principles, therefore, it is an obvious inconsist- 
ency in Spinoza to speak of a subjection of the mind to 
imagination and passion “ so long as the body endures,” 
or of the “ destruction of the body ” as contributing in 
any measure to its emancipation. For the higher con- 
sciousness of the mind, the body has been already de- 
stroyed, and the only emancipation of which the mind 
is capable is one which reason, and not the destruction of 
the body, has accomplished. 

3. S pinoza ’s doctrine implies a tacit ascription to the 
mind of a superiori ty:, over the body which is incp^^gint 
with t heir p arallelism as modes of thought and extension. 
That doctrine is, as we have seen, that there is an essence 
of mind and an essence of body which both alike tran- 
scend the category of time, and are part of the eternal 
nature of God. But whilst Spinoza’s conception of the 
nature of mind supplies a ground for its superiority to 
time, its permanence through all change, he assigns no 
similar ground for the perpetuity of the body. Modes 
of thought are determined by other modes ; but besides 
this, there is a reduplication o f thoug ht upon itself ; in 
' 'other words, thought thinks itself. Modes of extension 
axe determined by other modes, but there is no similar 
return of .each mode of extension upon itself, nor, from 
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the very nature of the thing, is any such return con- 
ceivable. hTow, though the conception of mind as not 
only idea of the body, but as the idea of that idea, does 
not amount to what is involved in the modern doctrine 
of self-consciousness, yet in Spinoza’s speculations it 
performs in some measure the functions which that 
doctrine ascribes to the mind. As conscious of itself, j 
mind contains in its very essence a principle of continue 
ity, a unity which remains constant through all phenom- 
enal changes. It can abstract from all determinations, 
and it is that to which all determinations are referred — 
the living, indestructible point of centrality to which 
the thoughts and feelings that compose our conscious 
life are drawn back. But there is nothing approximat- 
ing to this principle of self-centrality in Spinoza’s con- 
ception of the body. “ The human body is composed,” 
he tells us, 1 “ of many individual parts of diverse 
nature, each one of which is extremely complex,” and 
“ these individual parts of the body, and therefore the 
body itself, are constantly being affected by external 
bodies.” In all this diversity and change there is no 
. principle of unity ; the unity to which the body as a 
composite thing is referred is not in itself, but in the 
“ idea of the body,” or the mind that thinks it. 

4. Spinoza’s conception of immortality, or of the eter-f 
nal element in mind, is, as we have seen, simply that ofl 
a mind for which the illusion of time has disappeared. 1 
But to drop or eliminate an illusion is not to account for 
it, or to explain its relation to our mental and spiritual 
life. Spinoza points out as a fact that time as well as 
figure, number, measure, are only illusory forms of hna- 
1 Eth. ii, post. I and 3. 
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ginatioh, and tliat reason rises above them. But even 
an illusion must he in some way grounded in the intel- 
ligence that experiences it. It can be explained only 
by tracing its origin, and by showing that it forms a 
necessary stage in the development of the finite mind. 
;Tim§, in other words, is not explained even as an illu- 
sion, unless in the eternal there is shown to be a reason 
| for it ; nor is the eternal which rises above time to be 
i understood unless the negation of time is shown to be 
I contained in it. If the aspect of things “ under the 
form of eternity ” has no necessary relation to their 
aspect as things in time, the latter is a mere excrescence 
in the system, and for any reason that appears, might 
have been omitted altogether. If thinking things under 
the form of time is not a necessary stage in the process 
towards true knowledge, there is no reason why th§ 
mind should not have started at once from the point 
of view in which nothing is illusory, and in which 
eternal realities are immediately apprehended. Spinoza 
contrasts reason and imagination, the point of view in 
which things are regarded as independent realities, and 
the point of view in which they are seen in the light of 
the idea of God, or under the form of eternity. But he 
makes no attempt to show the relation between the 
lower and the higher point of view. He simply pro- 



nounces the former to be false and illusory, and the 
flatter to be an attitude of mind in which the former is 
dropped or left behind. Bu t is there no. w av, it may be 
asked , m which it can be sh own that th e determination 
^Things in time, not merely empirically precedes, but is 
i necessary presupposition of their determination under 
he form of eternity % Is it not possible to discern that 
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the rise from imaginative to rational knowledge# is not I 
an accident in the history of thought, hut a necessary! 
step in the process hy which a self-conscious intelli-f 
gence realises itself and its own inherent wealth 1 The 
answer to this questi on may he said to be Jnyolved in ' 
the yery . nature of intelligeiice . The relation of im- 
agination to reason is simply the relation, in modern 
language, of consciousness^ ;to self-consciousness. The 
consciousness of self implies relation to objects which 
are opposed to self, and yet which, as related to self, 
form a necessary element of its life. It is only by the 
presentation to itself of an external world — i.e., of a 
world conceived of under the forms of externality — that 
mind or intelligence can, by the relating or reclaiming of 
that world to itself, become conscious of its own latent 
content Thought, in other words, is not a restinJ 
identity, but a process, a life, of which the_. ver J 
essence is ceaseless activity, or movement from unitl 
to difference and from difference in unity. It is not 
by brooding on itself in some pure, supersensuous 
sphere of untroubled spirituality, but by going fo rth! 
into a world that, in the first instance, is outside off 
and foreign to itself, and of which the constituent 
elements in their self-externality in space and succes- 
sion in time, are the contradiction of its own inherent 
unity, and then by the recognition of that world as not 
really foreign or independent or discordant, but in its 
real or essential nature related to and finding its mean- 
i ng and unity in thought — it is by this perpefn al proces s 
of differentiation and integration that self-conscious in- 
telligence ceases to he a lifeless abstraction, and becomes 
a concrete reality. But if this be so, the differential 
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ling movement is presupposed in the integrating, the 
fworld of imagination is no longer a mere illusion which 
I somehow the mind outlives, a dream from which it 
I awakes, but a necessary step in the life of spirit and 

i in its progress to higher things. Time is not a mere 
subjective deception which passes away, but a form of 
objectivity which it is of the very essence of spirit to 
posit and transcend. It is only by the affirmation and 
negation of time that we can rise to the contemplation 
of things under the form of eternity. The eternal life 
is not that which abstracts from the temporal, but that 
'which contains while it annuls it. 

5. The most important question as to Spinoza’s doc- 
[trine of immortality still remains, and that is the ques- 
tion, not whether the individual mind can in any way 
be said to survive the body, but whether i n their 
rel ation to^ God there can be said to be any real survival 


I o f eith er. The view which we take of man’s nature 
limplies and must be based on a corresponding view 
of the nature of God. Whatever independence we 
ascribe to the finite involves as its correlate an idea 
of the infinite which admits of and is the ground 
of that independence. Does Spinoza’s idea of God 
admit of and furnish a basis for his doctrine of human 
freedom and immortality 1 The peculiarity of the view 
of man’s nature and destiny which we have now ex- 
plained is that it is just at the point where the limit 
between the finite and infinite vanishes, and where 
indeed there is the strongest reassertion of the doctrine 
that the finite is and is conceived only through the in- 
, finite, that instead of being suppressed or indistinguish- 


ably absorbed, the finite mind is represented as attain- 


: 

-ych 1 
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Individuality not obliterated.-— ^ ,'-*' 2137 '*'“ 

ing tlie most complete individuality and activity.# “The * 

eternal part of the mind is the understanding through * 

which alone we are said to act, the part which we have * 

shown to perish is the imagination through which only * 

we are said to he passive .” 1 The state which eonstfi* 

tutes the supreme or eternal destiny of man is not 

simply that of absolute unity with God, but that in 

which man attains to the consciousness of that unity, 

and in which the distinction between itself and God is 

not only not obliterated but intensified. “ The mind as * 
— • - ■■*»**•■ ^ ^ 
eternal has a knowledge of God which is necessarily B 

adequate and is fitted to know all those things which'" 
follow from this knowledge, . . . and the more potent * 
any one becomes in this kind of knowledge, the more 
completely is he conscious of himself and of God .” 2 ^ 
Not only is it a state in which the mind has attained 
the m aximu m of self-originated activity, and therefore 
its highest individual perfection, but with the con- 
sciousness of this comes alsoJ;he_highest jo y or blessed - 
nessT For “ if joy consists in the transition to a greater 
perfection, assuredly blessedness must consist in the 
mind being endowed with perfection itself .” 3 “He 4 ! 
who knows things by this kind of knowledge passes 
the highest human perfection, and therefore is affected * 1 
by the highest joy, and that a joy which is accompanied ^ 
by the idea of himself and of Iris own virtue.” 4 Finally, 
all these elements of individual perfection — freedom, 
activity, self - consciousness, self - determination — are 
s umm ed up in that attitude of mind which Spinoza 
designates “ intellectual loy e,” which he defines as “joy 

1 Etli. v. 40, cor. 3 Eth. v. 31, dem. and cor. 

s Eth. v. 33, scliol. * 4 Etli. v. 27, dem. 
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or delimit accompanied by the idea of one’s self, and 
therefore by the idea of God as its cause.” 1 Th§. per- 
fection of human nature, in other words, is a state of 
blessedness in which the consciousness of self is not lost 
in God, but actually based on the consoiousnm,jof,gpd. 

Can we find in Spinoza’s idea of the divine nature 
any room or ground for this conception of the nature 
and destiny of man % The answer must be, that the 
idea of God on which Spinoza’s whole system is osten- 
sibly based is one which involves the denial of any 
reality or independence to the finite. It is by negation 
of all individual finite things that that idea is reached. 
It is by abstracting from all distinctions material and 
mental, and even from the distinction of matter and 
mind itself, that we attain to that pure, indeterminate 
unity, that colourless, moveless abstraction of substance 
which is Spinoza’s formal conception of the nature of 
God. 

But this though formally is not really the idea of 
God on which Spinoza’s system rests. What.h&^sa ugh t 
to reachwas a principle which would constitute th p py - 
planation of manand the wo rlds from which “an infi- 
nite number of things in infinite ways must necessarily 
follow,” and from the adequate knowledge of which the 
mind could proceed to the adequate knowledge of the 
I nature of things.” 2 And though the idea of God which 
he formulates does not constitute such a principle, yet 
in the course of his speculations we find that idea under- 
going various modifications which, if carried out to their 
.logical results, would have involved the complete recon- 
fstruction of his philosophy. 

1 Bth v. 32, cor. * * Mk. ii 40, sch. 2. 
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(1.) His constant use of the phrase quatenus is really an 
acknowledgment of the inadequacy of the premiss it is 
introduced to qualify — an expedient, in other words, for 
sur reptiti ously reaching results not logic a jly ju stifia ble o n 
his o wn princi ples. The infinitude which is conceived 
of as pure indetermination would he tampered with if 
any finite existence could he regarded as an expression 
of the essential nature of God ; yet Spinoza is not 
content with a barren infinitude — an infinitude which 
leaves nature and man unaccounted for. Hence the 
frequent recurrence of such expressions as these : “ The 
idea of an individual thing actually existing has God for 
its cause, not in so far as He is infinite, hut in so far as 
He is regarded as affected hy another idea of an individ- 
ual thing, &c. ; ” 1 “ God has this or that idea, not in so 
far as He is infinite, hut in so far as He is expressed 
hy the nature of the human mind or constitutes the 
essence of the human mind ; ” 2 “ The intellectual love 
of the mind toward God is the very love with which 
He loves Himself, not in so far as He is infinite, hut in 
so far as He can he expressed hy the essence of the 
human mind conceived under the form of eternity.” 3 
The infinite can never he expressed hy a nature which 
is nothing hut the negation of the infinite. Tet this 
inevitable conclusion Spinoza will not let himself ac- 
knowledge. The whole moral use and value of his 
philosophy would vanish if man could not find the 
origin and end of his being in God, and so the self-j 
contained, self-identical infinite must break through its 
isolation and reveal itself in the essence of the human 
mind. How or on what philosophical ground this rev- 
i Eth. ii. 9. 2 Efch. ii.ll, cor. * Bfli. v. 36. 
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> elation* is to be conceived Spinoza does not attempt 
to explain; but to speak of “God in so far as He 
is expressed by the human mind/ 5 or of the human 
mind as surviving in its individuality “ in so far as God 
can be expressed by its essence under the form of 
eternity/ 5 would be to employ words without meaning 
if this “ in so far 55 did not point to something positive 
and real in the nature of God. To say that a thing 
| exists or survives in so far as the divine idea is ex- 
j pressed in it, would be absurd if Spinoza believed that the 
| divine idea did not express itself in it at all The ever- 
recurring phrase must have been to its author something 
more than a transparent artifice or a petitio principii. 

(2.) Whilst Spinoza rejects the anthropomorphic iclea 
of God as a being who acts on nature from without or 
whose essence contains arbitrary elements after the 
analogy of man’s imperfect thought and will, he yet 
{ c onstantly ascribes activity to^jG od. An indeterminate 
’absolute is a dead' antt moveless absolute. Whilst 
iGod’s activity cannot proceed from any external cause 
or constraint, but must be the expression of an internal 
necessity, yet He is essentially and eternally active. 
££ The omnipotence of God has been from eternity actual, 
and will to eternity remain in the same actuality.” 1 
“From God’s supreme power or infinite nature an 
infinite number of things in infinite ways — that is, all 
things — have necessarily flowed forth. 55 2 And this con- 
ception of the essential productive activity of the divine 
nature is based on the principle that the more reality a 
thing has, the more properties follow therefrom, and 
therefore the infinite nature “ has absolutely infinite 
A W*. r. 17, set. 


2 Ibid. 
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attributes, of which each expresses infinite 
own kind.” 1 The infinite which is the negationoFaU^ 
properties or determinations thus becomes the infinite 
which has an infinite number of properties or deter- 
minations. 

(3.) It is true indeed, as we formerly saw, that the ^ 
properties or attributes which Spinoza ascribes to Godh,e j 
i s compe lled by stress of lo gic t o remove from the nature 
of God o r Substance, absolutely viewed, and to regard as! 
having an existence only relatively to finite^mtelligen(^.f 
They are not distinctions which pertain to the divine| 
essence as it is in itself, but only distinc tions “ whichjbhel 
understanding perceives as constituting t hat essenc e. 
They dcTnot exist, in other words, f or or t hrough Godjjj 
owyTEpugh t, bu t for or _ throu gh the jhough£In£. finjfot} 
jnind-S. Yet r it is to be observed that there are in- 1 
dications that, however illogically, the attributes had for 
him the significance of absolute and not relative distinc- 
tions in the divine nature ; and further, that it is not 
the human but the divine intelligence in and for which 
he conceived them to exist. “By God,” says he, 2 
“ I understand a being absolutely infinite — that is, 
Substance consisting of infinite attributes of which 
each expresses eternal and infinite essences” “By attri- 
butes of God is to be understood that which expresses 
the essence of the divine Substance.” 3 “The attri- 
butes of God which express His eternal essence, express 
at the same time His eternal existence.” 4 Further, as 
we have seen, though in his formal doctrine Spinoza 
places thought on a level with extension and all other 


1 Eth. i. 16, dem. 

3 Eth. i. 19, dem. 


2 Eth. L, del 6. 

4 Etb, L 20, dem. 
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possible attributes, lie really ascribes to the former an 
filtogetber higher and more comprehiehsive Junction. It 
k thought or intelligence in man for which both exten- 
sion and thought exist ; and as all other possible attributes 
exist for some intelligence, not only are the infinitude of 
attributes accompanied each by a parallel attribute of 
thought, but each and all of them exist for thought. 
In this conception of an infinite number of intelligences 
for which the attributes of God exist, Spinoza is hover- 
ing on the brink of the idea of an infinite intelligence 
as not an attribute or distinction outwardly ascribed to 
God, but the principle of distinction in the divine essence 
from which all attributes or distinctions flow. BufUie 
goes further still than this. Infinite intelligen ce is for 
him not merely the aggregate of an indefinite number of 
finite minds, it i s infinite , in a truer sense. For, as 
we have attempted to show, the conception of “the 
absolutely infinite intellect,” as one of what Spinoza 
terms “infinite modes,” is simply a device by which he 
is iinconsciously seeking to introduce into the idea of 
God that element of activity which neither his abstract 
(substance nor even its attributes contain. The gulf be- 
tween the moveless infinite > an d the finite w orld is thus 
bridged ove r b^^^pgdient which, ostensibly without 
affecting the indeterminateness of the absolute substance, 

, life of cre aM¥a JhoMht~ -intro- 

| mmm into it, in other words, what is virtually the prin - 
Utepfe of self-consciousness and self-determination. 




CONCLUSION". 


The last word of Spinoza’s philosophy seems to be the 
contradiction of the first. Not only does he often fluc- 
tuate between principles radically irreconcilable, hut he 
seems to reassert at the close of his speculations what he 
had denied at the beginning. The indeterminate in-f 
finite, which is the negation of the finite, becomes the 
infinite, which necessarily expresses itself in the finite, j 
and which contains in it, as an essential element, the! 
idea of the human mind under the form of eternity . 1 
The all-absorbing, lifeless substance becomes the God 
who knows and loves Himself and man with an infinite 
“intellectual love/’ On the other hand, the conception 
of the human mind as but an evanescent mode of the 
infinite substance, whose independent existence is an 
illusion, and which can become one with God only by 
ceasing to be distinguishable from God, fields to’ that 
of a nature endowed with indestructible 'individuality, 
capable of knowing both itself and God, and which, in 
becoming one with God, attains to its own conscious 
perfection and blessedness. The freedom of man, which 
is at first rejected as but the illusion of a being who is 
unconscious of the conditions under which, in body and 
mind, he is fast hound in the toils of an inevitable neces- 
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sit}", isjreasserted as the essential prerogative of a nature 
which, as knowing itself through the infinite, is no 
longer subjected to finite limitations. The doctrine of a 
final cause or ideal end of existence, which was excluded 
as impossible in a world in which all that is, and as it is, 
is given along with the necessary existence of God, is 
restored in the conception of the human mind as having 
in it, in its rudest experience, the implicit consciousness 
of an infinite ideal, which, through reason and intuitive 
knowledge, it is capable of realising, and of the realisa- 
tion of which its actual life' is the process. At thejout- 
[feet, in one word, we seem to have a p^h^tic^unity in 
|vhich nature and man, all the manifold existences of Jbe 
finite world, are swallowed up 3 at the close, an infinite 
^elf-conscious mind, in wh ich all finite thought and being 
find their reality and explanation. 

Is it possible to harmonise these opposite aspect s of 
Spinoza’s system, andTto free it from the inherent weak- 
ness which they seem to involve % Can we make him 
self-consistent, as many of his interpreters have done, 
only by emphasising one side or aspect of his teaching, 
and ignoring or explaining away all that seems to con- 
flict with it — by clearing it of all individualistic elements, 
so as to reduce it to an uncompromising pantheism, or 
by eliminating the pantheistic element as mere scholastic 
surplusage, in order to find in it an anticipation of 
modern individualism and empiricism 1 ? 

The answer is, that though “Spinoza’s philosophy can- 
not, in the form in which he presents it, be freed from 
inconsistency, yet much of tha t * inconsistency is duej bo 
the limitations* of an imperfect logic , and tha t the ph ilo- 
sophy of a later time has taught u s how it is possible to 
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embrace intone system ideas which in him seem to be 
antagonistic . There is a point of view which he at most 
only vaguely foreshadowed, in which it is possible tol 
maintain (1) at once the nothingness of the finite world! 
before God and its reality in and through God, and (2 m 
the idea of an infinite unity transcending all differences^ 
which nevertheless expresses itself in nature and manjl 
in all the manifold differences of finite thought andtf 
being. 

1. The negation of the finite by which Spinoza riseg 
to the idea of God is, in one sense, an element which enl 
ters into th e essence of ah spiritual Jife. But when we 
consider the twofold aspect in which Spinoza himself 
represents this negative movement, — that, on the one 
hand, which is involved in the principle that all de- 
termination is negation; and that, on the other hand, 
which is involved in the rise of the human mind from 
the lower to the higher stages of knowledge, — we can 
discern in his teaching an approximation to the idea 
of a negatio n which is only ajg fep to a higher afffrma 
tion — in other words, of that seZ/-negation or self-renun 
ciation ^ whi ch i s the condition of self - realisation ii 

the intellectual, the, moral, and, th e religiou s life . Ii 

is the condition of the int ghg^ uaj^Jife. Scientific* 
knowledge is the revelation to or in my conscioifines! 
of a system of unalterable relations, a world of object 
ive realiti es which I ca n neither make n or unmak e 
and which only he who abnegates his individual fancier - 
and opinions can Ipjrehend ; and all knowledge rests 
on t he ^cit^^ggippositio'n of an. absolute tr ut h oi 
reason , which is'^tK^lneasure" of individual opinion, 
which cannot be questioned without self-contradiction, 1 
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! whieh*in our very doubts and uncertainties we assume, 
and to which in its every movement the finite intelli- 
s gence must surrender itself. The intellectua l life is one 
which I can live only by ceasing to assert myself or to 
think my own thoughts, by quehmg aiicrsuppressing all 
thought that pertains to rae as this particular self, and 
■ identifying myself with an intelligence that is universal 
jji md absolute. Yet the negation of which we thus speak 
j is not an absolute negation. The finite intelligence is 
| rot absorbed or lost in the infinite to which it surrenders 
: itself. Surrender or subjection to absolute truth is npt 
the extinction of the finite mind, but the realisation of 
I ife..tm^.life. The life of absolute truth or reason is not 
a life that is foreign to us, but one in which we come to 
our own. The annulling of any life that is., separate 
from jor opposed to it, is the q uickeni ng the liberati on, 
the reasseriion of our own intalligS ce. 

An d the sa me thing isjbrue of th e mora l life. Here, 
too, it is possible to reconcile Spinoza's denial of any 
reality to the finite in the face of the infinite, with his 
reassertion of its reality in and through the infinite. 
For in the moral life of man negation is ever a necessary 
step to affirmation, ifcis only through th e r enu nciatio n 
of the na tural li f e that we rise into t he spiritual . The 
natural life is that of the individual regarded as a being 
of natural tendencies, of impulses, instincts, appetites 
which look to nothing beyond their immediate satisfac- 
tion. They pertain to Mm as this particular self, and 
they seem to point to no other end than his own private 
pleasure. But man never a mere individual, or, in 
I this sense, a particular self, and M^ passions are a l- 
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attainment of their immediate objects is nev§r their 
complete satisfaction. He has, so to speak, not only 
to satisfy them, but to satisfy himself ; and the sell 
he has thus to satisfy is not his own individuality as a 
being separate from others, but a self which is developed 
in him, ju st in pro portion as he makes himself an instruf 

ment to the life of others. Hence it is of the very!; 

essence of a moral iebag that to, Joe himself, he musll 

be more jbhan himself. Shut up within the limits or 
purely isolated satisfactions, infinitely the larger part off 
his nature remains undeveloped. To realise the capaci- 
ties of his own being he must take u p in to it the life of 
the otkgc members of the social organism. It is in pro- 
portion to the^&pening and wid ening of his sympathi es 
that his life grows richer and fuller ; and its ideal purityi 
and perfection are conceivable only as the identification! 
of himself with a life which is universal and infini te! 
But. if this be so, then the higher or spiritual life implies 
the negation of the lower or natural life. It is imuos- 

" - — ■ -L 

sible to lead at the same time a life that is merely partic- 
ular and a life that is universal, to be at once bounded 
by individual impulses, and giving free play to capacity 
that are virtually limitless. In the ve ry act of living ] 
for others we d ie to self. And as the intellectual lif< 
involves the abandonment of all thought that is mere! 
our own, so the moral life involves the abnegation of 
all desire, volition, action that begins and ends with the 
will of the individual self. 

Lastly, the religious life is, above all, that wh ich jym - 
forms to the idea of se lf-realisation through self-negation . 
For if true religion is not the appeasing of an alien 
power, or the propitiating of it for the attainment of our 
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own e»ds, neither can it be the mere prostration of the 
finite before the infinite. With Spinoza we can discern 
that it involves the negation of all that pertains to the 
individual as “ a part of nature ” ; and yet admit the 
justice of his condemnation of asceticism as a tristis et 
tofva super stitio, and of his assertion that joy is itself 
a progress to a greater perfection. We can see a mean- 
ing in the doctrine that finite beings have no existence 
save as vanishing modes of the divine substance, and 
at the same time in the seemingly contradictory doc- 
trine that the self-affirming impulse, which is the very 
essence of the finite, reaches its highest ac tivity J^abgo- 
lute union with God. We can perceive, in one word, 
how the negation of the finite before God, may be the 
beginning of a process which ends with the reaffirma tio n 
of the finite in and thro ugh God. 

2. Finally, this negation and reaffirmation of the 
finite through the infinite involves a correlative con- 
ception of the divine nature which harmonises elements, 
that in Spinoza appear to be irreconcilable. The unity\ 
which transcends and the unity which compr ehends a lii 
the differences of the finite world; the God who is atj 
once absolutely undetermined and infinitely determined, 
beyond whom is no reality, yet from whom an infinite 
number of things in infinite ways necessarily proceeds, 
who must be conceived of as the negation of finite 
thought and being, yet who exp ress es, JFf 1m - 

sell inL^natiire . .a nd in the human min d. — is there any 
point of view from which ideas so discordant can be 
| harmonised % Can thought compass a conception which 
will read a meaning at once into the featureless, move- 
less infinite whose eternal repose no breath of living 
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bought or feeling can disturb, and into the infinite, 
vho knows and loves Himself in His creatures with an 
nfinite “ intellectual love ” h T he answ er is, that what 
Spino za was feeling after through ah these contradictory: 


expressions, is to he found in the conception of God asj 
ibsolute Spirit. For when we examine what this con- 
ception means, we shah find that it includes at once what 
Spinoza sought in the unity which lies beyond all dete r- y 
ninations and in the unity which is itself the source 
til th e determinations of the finite world. All philoso p h 
nust rest on the presupposition of the ultimate unity of 
mowing and bein g — o n the pri nciple, in other words, that 
here is in the intelligible universe no absolute or irre- 


concilable d ivision, no^el^gnt which^injts hard ? irredu- 
c ible indep endence is incapa ble of being embrac ed i n 

h^,intelligible totality or system of . things. All the 
nanifold distinctions of things and thoughts must be so 
conceived of as to be capable of being comprehended 
n one organic whol e — capable, that is, in the^utmost 
Liv ersity that can be ascribed to them, of being brought 
cack ^tojonity. All philosophy, moreover, which is no t 
fheist ic, must find that ultimate unity in the idea of 
loci "Without rending the universe and falling into 
Lualism, whatever reality a nd inde pendence are ascribe d 


o nature and m an, that reality and jnd ependence must 
Lot only have it s,. source in God, but must not be pressed 
ieyond the point at which it is still consistent with the 
elation of all things to God. To say that God is abso- 
utely infinite, is to say that in His nature must be con- 
ained a reason for the existence of the finite world, 
nd also that nothing in the finite world can have or 
etain any existence or reality that is outside of God./ 
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What this implies is an idea of the jiat^j(^of._God ,as 
(ja unity which reveals, yet maintains and realises, itself 
"Hn all the distinctions of the finite wor ld. Now the 
\>ne idea which perfectly fulfils this condition is that 
of God as infinite, self-conscio us Spirit . For only in 
’thought or self-consciousness have we a unity whose 

nature it is to he infinitely determined, yet which in 

all its determinations never goes beyond itself, but in 
Sail this multiplicity and variety is only and ever real - 
itself. Of this unity we find the type, though 
JonlyjjbLe imperfect type, inour own minds. The philcH 
Isophic interpretation of the world may be said to b| 
the application to nature and man of a principle wit] 
{who se a ction we are conversant in ou r own intelligenc e! 
It is of the very nature of thought to reveal itself, to 
give itself objectivity, to discover to itself its own in- 
herent wealth by going f orth to objects that are opposed 
to, and in one sense external and foreign to itself. 
Mind or intelligence is no abstract, self-co ntai ned identity, 
having its whole reality in its own self-included being. 
A c ons ciousness that is conscious of nothing, a think- 
ing subject which opposes to itself no external object, 
is a mere blank, an abstraction, which has no real ity. 


Without a world of objects in time and space, without 
other kindred intelligences, without society and his- 
tory, without the ever-moving mirror of the external 
world, consciousness could never exist, mind could 
never awaken f rom the slumber of u ncons ciousness and 
become awa re of itse lf. But it is also of the very 
.fesfare <£ mind in all this endless objectivity to main- 
sell The self that thinks is never borne away 
* or lost ie itself and its own oneness in the 
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objects of its thought. It is the one constant fn their; 
ever-changing succession, the indivisible unity -whose pres4 
ence to them reclaims them from chaos. But further, 
it not only maintains hut realises itself jn and_fhrongh 
the objects it c o ntemplates . They are its own objects. 
If it begins by opposing the world to itself, its next 
movement is to retract the opposition, to annul the 
seeming foreignness, to find^ itself therein. Knowledg e! 
is a revelation, not simply of the world to the observ-jj 
ing mind, but of the observing mind to itself. Those 4 ! 
unchangeable relations which we call laws of nature are; 
nothing foreign to thought; they are rational or intel- 
ligible relations, discoveries to the intelligence that; 
grasps them of a realm that is its own, of which in the 
very act of apprehending them it comes into possession. „ 
And still more do our social gelatio ns in the family, th e 
community, the state, become to us a revelation of our-/ 
selves , a revelation of a life which, though in one sensei 
other and larger than out own, is still our own. Thus! 
the whole process of knowledge is a gradual an nulling 


by the mind of that self-externality which is thought’s 
first attitude towards the outward world, and a gradual ; 
se lf-cre ation or realisation of its o wn CdSfe rit Com' 
seiousness, in other words, through the m ediation oM 
e xternalit y realises itself or becomes se lf-consciousn^ s. * f 
Kow tbe principl e wit h whose a ction in ornmo wn 
consciousness we are thus conversant is one wExSETis 


applicable, not simply jo ou r intelligence, but 
intelligence , anTaEove all to that intelligence'of whic h 
our own is the highest "finite expression . It is the 
essential characteristfc'~oi spirit as spirit Jbo be object t o 
itself, t o go forth into obje ctivity an d, return upon its el 
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To condfeive of God as an abstract, self-identical infinite 
would be to make Him not greater but less than finite 
intelligence — less by all that spiritual wealth which is 
involved in our relations to nature and man. The 
abstract or merely quantitative infinite excludes the 
consciousness of any existence other than itself. It 
can remain “ secure of itself ” only by the reduction of 
all finite thought and being to unreality and illusion. 
But the infinitude which is preserved only by the ab- 
solute negation of the finite world is a barren infinitude. 
Its greatness is the greatness of a metaphysical figment , 
the greatness which is attained by leaving out from it 
all those elements of life and thought and love which 
constitute the wealth of a spiritual nature. On the 
other hand, an infinite whose essence is intelligence or 
self-consciousness, whilst it contains in it the necessity of 
relation to a finite world, is not limited by that necessity. 
For in so conceiving of it, as we have seen, the limitation 
we ascribe to it is a limitation which is the medium of 
ts own self-realisation — a going forth, from itself, which 
no lessening or loss, but opjy a „step in the proce ss by 
which it returns upon itself in a complete fulness of 
being. Yj ev ed m jie light of this conceptio n, na tu re 
and man are neither severed from God nor lost in God, 


but have all their significance 
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when we recognise it as the unity of one spiritual prin- 
ciple, one infinite self-consciousnes s w Eich g oes forth t( 
the utmo st verge of self-ext ernalit y in a world that exist 
under the conditions of space and time, yet in all thi ( 
manifo ld object ivity remains ever one with itself . Above | 
all, in the light of this idea of God as infinite Spirit we ■ 
can seejhow man has a being and re ality of his own ,! 
which yet is no limit to the nature of God, but the only! } 
medium of its complete manifestation. Fox only in them' 
communication of its .QJOTjife to kindr ed intelligenc e im 
t here wha t can be termed, in the lull sense of the wordf!: 
a reve latio n of^the^Being whose ^nature is thought an cfj 
lo ve. Only in its relation to finite intelligence do wefc 
see the veil removed from that twofold movement — thaly 

going forth from itself and return. upon jt§elf which is* 

the very life of infinite Spirit. Only jin man does that 
divine Spirit go forth from itself ; forjyh^Gpd^giyeM 
to man is noth ing less than Himself, a reproductiqn^^f 
His own... natu re^ a -participation in His own life amt ^, 
being . Thought, indeed, in us is limited in this sense ] ¥\ 
that the knowable world exists independently of ourl 
knowledge of it, and that there are boundless possibilities 1 
of knowledge which for us have not become actual; but! 
in the yery fact that th ought or self-consciousness ca n b e 1 
limited b y nothing wh i ch lies o utsi de oFits§ lf, that every 
conceivable advance in knowledge is only a realisation of 
oursefv^7 an ^ that the very consciousness of our limit s 
implies that there is tEaFm ui w hich transcends them — 
i n this lies the proo f,, t hat itJ te of the essence ^f finite 
s pirit to share in the infin itude from which it spring s, 
Yet in this communication of Himself to man there is no 
outflow from the infinite source which does not return 
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upon itself. Without life in the life of others spirit 
would not be truly spirit. In ^spiritual life, g iving an d 
receiving, loss and gain, self-surrender an d se lf-enrich- 
ment are ideas which implicate and pass into e ach othe r. 
I nfini te intelligence is not limited but fulfilled by the 
existence of finite, for, as we have seen, it is the charac- 


teristic of the latter that to realise itself it niust abnegate 
tself. To renounce every thought and volition that is 
|nerely its own, to become the transparent medium of 
he infinite mind and will, to be conscious of its clis- 
hietion from God only that it may return into indivisible 
|mity with God — this.Js._its only p ossible way to sel f- 
ealisatipn. For this self-a bnegation , rightly interpreted, 
is not the subjugation of the finite intelligence to an out- 
ward and absolute authority, but it,. reaches its perfectio n 
iwhen the thought and will to which it surrenders itself 
is recognised as its own — rn,it. as well as above it ; when 


fit is nottwo concurrent voices that speak in its thought, 
[but t he one voice of infinite reason ; whfipjja ty has c eased 
ftp be^elf-denial, and the dictates of the absolut e wil l 
blend .indlyisibly with, the, affi rmation of its ow n. In so 
far as this ideal is realised it may be said that in the 
utmost activity of the spiritual life in man God never 
►reaks through the charmed circle of His own infinitude. 
It is His own knowl edge that is r eflected in the huma 



His own love that comes back upon^h^ through 
J bre channel of hiun | an i heppts. It is not the finite as 
ite which God knows and loves, nor the finite as 
finite which seeks to he known and loved, hut the 
{finite which is transfigured with an infinite element, the 
{finite that is not a thing of time, hut that is and knows 
Itself under the form of eternity. We have here a point 
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of view in which the contradictions under which Spinoza’s 
thought seems ever to labour can be regarded as the acci- 
dents of an unconscious struggle after a deeper principle 
in which they are solved and harmonised. In the light 
of that principle we can speak with him of an indeter- 
minate and infinite unity in which all finite distinctions 
lose themselves, and with him we can see that there js 
n o paradox in the asserf lon_that, a be who loves God 
does not desire th at God should love him in return.” 


We can discern at the same time a profound meaning 
in those apparently mystical utterances in which he seems 
to gather up the final result of his speculation — “ God 
loves Himself -with an infinite intellectual love ; ” “ God 
in so far as He loves Himself loves man ; ” £C the intel- 
lectual love of the mind to God is part of the infinite 
love wherewith God loves Himself ; ” “ the love of God 
to man and the intellectual love of man to God are one 
and the same.” , 
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